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This Issue in Brief .- .. 





Recent OccupaTIONAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED 
SratTes (p. 139) traces the shifts in the relative im- 
portance of the types of jobs men and women held 
during the war and reconversion periods. Hither- 
to unpublished Census data and other information 
indicate that in general those jobs which had rapid 
wartime expansion (operatives, clerks, service 
workers) declined in relative importance between 
1945 and 1947; certain other groups (professionals, 
sales people, nonfarm laborers) diminished in im- 
portance during the war but in the two subsequent 
years recovered to some extent. Agricultural jobs 
declined during the war and kept on declining; 
but managerial, proprietary, and skilled posts still 
are expanding. The implications of these shifts 
in terms of distribution of labor force skills and of 
trends in earnings and wages are important. 

I mpaqrtant too is the effect of war and reconver- 
sion on wages and prices in foreign countries, the 
subject of a current series of articles in the Re- 
view. In the July issue, wages, rations, and prices 
in the Soviet Union were discussed. In Septem- 
ber, the series is to be continued with an analysis 
of wage structure in Great Britain. The article 
France: Wace TreNpDS AND WaGeE PoLticigs, 
1938-47 (p. 149), discloses a narrowing of the 
historical differentials between the wage rates of 
skilled and unskilled workers and between men and 
women. Similarly, the differences between high- 
and low-paid jobs and between Paris and the 
Provinces have tended to become less pronounced. 
Real earnings at the beginning of 1947 had shrunk 
to a point below prewar levels, although gross 
earnings including family allowances were 5 to 8 
times higher. 


Guaranteeing employment for a year is in one 
sense a method of guaranteeing an annual wage. 
One such system—and the only such plan in the 
railroad industry—is described in the article 
GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT PLAN ON THE SEA- 
BOARD RAILROAD (p. 167). Since 1928, as a result 
of a collective agreement between the company 
and the Federated Shop Crafts, an average mini- 
mum work force of about 2,500 repair and equip- 
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ment maintenance workers have year-round em. 
ployment security. The plan is jointly adminis. 
tered, according to the union-management agree. 
ment. 





Union-management agreements were the stock- 
in-trade of the U. S. Concriation Service. 
1913-47 (p. 172). On August 21, 1947, the func. 
tions of that agency of the Department of Labor. 
under the terms of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, were transferred to the newly 
created Federal Mediation and Conciliation Sery- 
ice. This article reviews some of the pioneering 
work and the history of the Service. Doutbless 
some of the types of agreements negotiated by the 
Conciliation Service may be included in the dis- 
cussion on Unton AGREEMENTS: Power Lavn- 
DRIES AND CLEANING AND DyeIna (p. 158). The 
past decade has witnessed most of the union or- 
ganizational work which has occurred in these 
industries. Today between 35 and 40 percent of 
their workers are employed under conditions es- 
tablished by collective agreement. The article 
analyzes the agreements with respect to such items 
as union recognition, wages, hours of work, vaca- 
tions, holidays, sick leave, seniority, welfare plans, 
grievance procedure, and health and safety. 


Health and safety factors in another industry 
are discussed in Work INJuRIES AND ACCIDENT 
Causes IN Putpwoop Loaainea, 1944 (p. 175). 
As compared with the injury-frequency rate for 
all manufacturing industries of 18.4, workers in 
pulpwood logging experienced a rate 4 times as 
great. Contrary to the general impression, pulp- 
wood logging, according to the results of the survey 
on which the article is based, is fully as hazardous 
as the production of saw logs. The frequency 
rate for each type was slightly in excess of 75 
disabling injuries per million man-hours worked. 
Injury-frequency rates varied considerably from 
region to region, reflecting differences in operating 
methods. The Great Lakes area was high with 
about 83. The Northeastern States had the 
best record with 70. About 1 in every 7 pulp- 
wood loggers received a disabling injury in 1944 
as compared with 1 in 24 for all manufacturing. 
Accident prevention in logging is handicapped 
by the limited degree of control that management 
can exercise over tools, materials, and work areas. 
Many of the unsafe conditions are due to weather 
and terrain. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE PRICE LULU that persisted through the spring 
of 1947 was broken in June and July by increases 
in a number of crucial prices. The effect of these 
has begun to work its way into the economy. 

Coal prices advanced 65 cents to $1.25 a 
ton at wholesale following the wage increase. 
Although the dollars-and-cents cost of the new 
wage and overtime provisions cannot be esti- 
mated precisely until actual hours of work are 
known, preliminary reports indicate that total 
output of coal may be only slightly less for the 
8-hour day than it was for the 9-hour day. 

A general rise in steel prices, ranging from $5 
to $10 a ton on various products, was announced 
by major producers late in July. This was attrib- 
uted to an accumulation of increased costs, includ- 
ing coal prices, steel wages, and a very sharp rise 
in scrap prices. However, the largest producer 
based the price increase specifically on factors 
other than the increase in coal prices, and indi- 
cated that further adjustment may be necessary 
later. 

Corn prices reached a new peak early in July 
but receded somewhat in the latter part of the 
month as later crop reports offered prospects of 
some improvement in supply. The higher price 
levels affected other grains and feed, and through 
them livestock, meat, and dairy products. As a 
result, agricultural prices in primary markets in 
July were generally higher and approximated 
March peaks. Raw cotton also rose to a new 
peak during July. 

In mid-July average wholesale prices broke 
through the narrow range within which they had 
fluctuated since March and rose to the highest 
point since 1920. The increases were widespread, 
although particularly marked for agricultural 
commodities; prices of commodities other than 
farm and food also increased; but only the first 
of the coal increases and none of the new steel 


prices were then included. The fluctuations 
within the price level during the spring were 
characterized by a succession of peaks and re- 
cessions of individual commodities and com- 
modity groups, with the result that in July most 
groups were somewhat below their peaks although 
the composite index was at a new high. Only 
metals and fuels were higher in July than at any 
previous time in 1947. 


Consumers’ Prices Reach New Peak 


Consumers’ prices also broke through to a new 
high in June, largely as the result of increased 
meat prices. All major items were higher except 
rent. Retail foods reached a record high. Cur- 
rent increases in rent, under the new rent-control 
law, and in fuels and metal products are yet to be 
felt in the consumers’ price index. 

The strength of demand generally, and for 
foods and durable goods particularly, places pro- 
ducers under little pressure to absorb major cost 
increases into the existing price schedules at the 
expense of profits. Many important users of 
steel, and of some other basic materials that have 
advanced in price, are now reexamining their 
cost structure before making further price com- 
mitments. While there is little likelihood of a 
repetition of the steep advances of the latter half 
of 1946, persistent consumer and investment de- 
mand, buoyed by extraordinary exports, afford 
the opportunity for widespread, though moderate, 
price increases. 


Wages Continue to Rise 


Wages also rose in June, but considerably less 
than in May, when the main effect of the “second 
round”’ of postwar wage increases was felt in such 
industries as steel, automobiles, and electrical 
equipment. Preliminary data on weekly earnings 
of all manufacturing indicate a rise between May 
and June of from $48.46 to $48.91 or by 0.9 per- 
cent. Since weekly hours remained unchanged at 
40.1, the increase in weekly earnings was due 
entirely to an increase in average hourly earnings. 

Practically all of the wage increase occurred in 
the durable-goods group—particularly in iron and 
steel, furniture, lumber, and machinery—reflect- 
ing the effect of the spread of the ‘‘second round.’ 
Weekly earnings in the nondurable manufactur- 
ing industries, which had generally secured their 
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“second round”’ increases earlier, rose by only 0.3 
percent. The July wage agreement in the coal- 
mining industry (discussed in the July issue of the 
Review) was the most significant wage develop- 
ment in the nonmanufacturing group. 

The major wage question emerging in July was 
whether a new spurt in living costs would lead to 
further wage demands. Since most of the con- 
tracts in industries employing large numbers of 
workers are not subject to reopening until the late 
fall and winter of 1947 or the spring of 1948, the 
answer was not immediately evident. Two slight 
straws in the wind were the request of the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO), which had gained an 
11%-cent hourly increase in March, for an addi- 
tional increase, and the 5-cent agreement negoti- 
ated by. United Textile Workers of America 
(CIO) with a group of northern textile concerns, 
reversing a prior declaration of the union that it 
would not seek further wage increases. 


Industrial Peace Continues 


Except for a brief walk-out of coal miners and 
the prolonged strike of East Coast shipyard 
workers, there were no major disturbances in the 
industrial relations scene. Fewer work stoppages 
occurred in June than in each of the two preceding 
months and no large-scale disputes began in July 
(see p. 203) to alter the general picture. Negotia- 
tions: in the railroad industry, which had been 
going on since May, approached a peaceable solu- 
tion when the carriers and their nonoperating em- 
ployees agreed to submit their dispute to final and 
binding arbitration by a 6-man board. AFL 
seamen reached agreement with East Coast and 
Gulf shipping companies replacing a contract 
which was to have expired September 30. A 
threatened strike in the Ford Motor Co. was 
averted when the parties agreed to appoint a 
joint committee to prepare a contract clause on 
the question of union strike liability and the 
company agreed not to file strike damage suits 
under the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 pending study of the matter. 

Man-days of idleness due to work stoppages 
during the first 6 months of 1947 represented 0.5 
percent of estimated working time for all industries 
as contrasted to 2.4 percent during the same period 


in 1946. 


Spurt in New Housing 


An unexpected contra-seasonal rise in the num- 
ber of new dwelling units started in June 
brightened construction prospects. Starts in June 
totaled 75,000, an increase of 2,500 from the 
April-May level, and the highest reached since the 
1920’s. The upturn raised hopes of meeting the 
newly revised housing goals. In view of the 
extreme shortage of rental housing, the increase in 
starts of multidwelling units was particularly 
encouraging. The lifting of almost all remaining 
controls on nonresidential construction early in 
July led to optimistic outlook also for industrial] 
and commercial building. No immediate increase 
in new building was reported, however. 


Employment at Record Levels 


Employment remained at seasonally high levels 
in June and July. The prolonged slackening of 
demand for labor in nondurables manufacturing 
seemed to have reached its seasonal low and 
showed no signs of spreading to other industries; 
but, even allowing for seasonal and other short- 
term influences, there is some reason to believe 
that factory employment has passed its peak. 
Nevertheless, extraordinarily high nonmanufactur- 
ing employment raised the total to record levels. 

Total employment in July, as in June, exceeded 
the 60 million mark. A seasonal dip of 300,000 
in agricultural employment was offset by an 
equivalent rise in nonagricultural employment. 
The unemployment total remained practically 
unchanged at about 2% million. 

The supply of labor continued adequate, even 
in the face of unprecedented demands. Seasonal 
requirements were met by new entrants, both 
permanent and temporary, at the beginning of 
summer. Except for seasonal demands, labor 
requirements are largely limited to replacements. 
Hiring rates declined slowly during the spring, and 
are now lower than in any year since 1940, taking 
into account seasonal fluctuations. Few industries 
report anticipated increases in employment. 

Employment of women in manufacturing de- 
clined, reflecting the immediate effects of curtailed 
activity in light industries. Beyond this, there is 
evidence of continued gradual replacement of 
women by men in most manufacturing industries, 
particularly in durable goods. Nevertheless, wo- 
men still hold more factory jobs than they did 
before the war (see p. 144). 
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Recent Occupational Trends 


Wartime and Postwar Trends Compared: 


An Appraisal of the Permanence 
of Recent Movements 


HAROLD WOOL AND LESTER M. PEARLMAN ! 





CONVERSION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY tO war 
production and subsequent reconversion to the 
needs of a peacetime economy—all within the 
span of 7 years—brought unprecedented occu- 
pational shifting of men and women. During the 
course of World War II, the induction of millions 
of men into the armed forces was paralleled by 
large movements of workers within the civilian 
economy, from industry to industry and from one 
type of job to another. Most pronounced in the 
wartime shifts, was the great influx to industrial 
jobs, as operatives or craftsmen, from a wide 
range of other pursuits. Large gains were also 
recorded in the clerical and administrative groups 
and in the service occupations. In addition, the 
war opened up extensive opportunities for pro- 
motion into more skilled and more attractive jobs 
within broadly related occupational fields: large 
numbers of operatives moved up into the crafts- 
men group; clerical workers became managers or 
officials: farm laborers became farm owners or 
managers. 

In the 2 years following the end of the war, 
many of the wartime occupational movements 
were reversed. About 11 million veterans found 
civilian jobs and other millions of workers trans- 
ferred from war jobs to production of peacetime 
goods and services. In general, occupations which 
had expanded rapidly during the course of the 


! Of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division. 





war—operatives, clerical, service workers—de- 
clined in relative importance, while other groups 
professionals, sales workers and nonfarm laborers 
recouped some of their wartime losses. Notable 
exceptions to this tendency occurred in the pro- 
prietor and official and skilled craftsmen groups, 
which expanded during the war and continued to 
rise in the postwar periods, and in the agricultural 
occupations, which continued to decline in im- 
portance. 

With reconversion completed, it is possible to 
appraise the more lasting effects of recent occu- 
pational movements. A number of far-reaching 
changes evolved in the course of 7 years, partly 
as a result of achieving record levels of employ- 
ment and income, partly as a continuation of 
long-term trends, and partly as a result of the 
war. An examination of the occupational dis- 
tribution in 1947, in the light of these changes, 
provides an insight into the prospects of growth 
for broad groups of occupations. 


Wartime Movements 


Mobilization of the Nation’s manpower for war 
resulted in a striking expansion of total employ- 
ment. In the spring of 1940, prior to the start 
of the national defense program, there were about 
46 million persons in civilian jobs and about half 
a million in the armed forces. Five years later, 
on the eve of victory in Europe, civilian employ- 
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ment had risen to 53% million; the net strength 
of the armed forces had mounted to a peak of 
over 12 million men and women. 

An extensive reshuffling of workers within the 
civilian economy accompanied the over-all rise in 
employment. Employment in the munitions 
manufacturing industries (including metals, chem- 
icals, and rubber) and in the Federal war agencies 
increased by 7 million in the course of the war; 
other fields, such as agriculture, construction, 
and trade, barely held their own or lost ground. 

The realignment of industry for war production 
caused marked shifts in demand for persons having 
certain occupations and skills. Industrial work- 
ers (i. e., craftsmen and operatives, who comprise 
the bulk of factory wage earners) experienced the 


——__ 


greatest increase, with a net gain of about 5 mil- 
lion. These occupations accounted for over 35 
percent of total civilian employment in April 
1945, as against less than 30 percent in 1940 
(see table 1 and chart). 

The increase in administrative work associated 
with the wartime expansion also caused sharp in- 
creases in two groups of “white collar’ workers, 
Employment of clerical workers rose by 2 million, 
or about two-fifths; the proprietor and managerial 
group showed a gain of about 750,000. 

Service occupations, excluding domestics, gained 
moderately in relative importance during the war. 
The wartime shifts in spending—occasioned by 
shortages of many types of consumer goods as well 
as by changed living habits—were reflected in a 


TaBLe 1.—-Employed workers classified by major occupation group and by sez, April 1940, 1945, and 1947! 
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! Estimates of employment by occupation for April 1940 and April 1945 
were adjusted to be consistent with rev Census totals of agricultural and 
ponagricultural employment. 

Estimates su uent to 1940 are subject to sampling variation which may 
be iarge in cases where the quantities shown are relatively small, 


great expansion in the demand for service workers 
in hotels, restaurants, amusement places, and the 


like. As a result, the number employed in these 
occupations rose by almost 800,000 between 1940 
and 1945, despite the extremely tight labor 
market. 

The gains in war-expanded occupations were 
partly offset by reduced employment in other lines 


workers whose occupations were not 


1 Approximately 400,000 emplo 
J - to the distribution of those whose occu- 


reported were apportioned acco 
pations were reported. 


-_— United States Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


of work. For example, the number of professional 
workers dropped by 200,000 over the 5-year period. 
With training of many young people interrupted 
during the war years, the inflow of entrants into 
most professional fields was insufficient to replace 
the losses caused by death and retirement, with- 
drawals to the armed forces, and shifts to higher- 
paying nonprofessional lines of work. Notable 
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exceptions were the technical professions—engi- 
neering, chemistry, and allied fields—in which 
emergency training programs permitted a large 
inflow to meet wartime needs. 

Sizable employment declines were also reported 
among salespeople, domestic servants, and un- 
skilled laborers; the number of farm workers re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 


OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 


These changes in over-all occupational distribu- 
tion, though substantial, tend to conceal the vast 
amount of shifting by individual workers during 
the war years. Data on the nature and size of 
these occupational shifts among men and women 
in the wartime labor force are available from a 
special survey conducted by the United States 
Bureau of the Census in connection with the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. All persons 
employed in March 1944 were asked to state their 
occupation during that month, as well as the oc- 
cupation they followed during the week before 
Pearl Harbor. The resulting cross-classification 
reveals the shifts among occupational groups 
under the impact of the war, 


Men Workers: Between the eve of Pearl Harbor 
and March 1944, almost 6 million men—roughly 1 
out of every 5 employed on both dates—moved from 
one broad occupational group to another. The 
proportion of men showing a change varied sig- 
nificantly among occupational groups, as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 

As might have been expected, stability was 
greatest in the professional and semiprofessional 
group. More than 90 percent of the men engaged 
in that field were still in it in March 1944. The 
proportion of men who shifted fields was inversely 
related to the degree of skill and relative attrac- 
tiveness of the occupation. It was higher among 
the proprietor and managerial occupations, still 
higher among industrial workers as well as clerks 
and service workers, and highest among laborers— 
both on the farm and in the factory. 

Most pronounced, in the pattern of occupational 
shifts, was the movement into the war factories 





3 This is exclusive of numerous shifts within the major occupational groups, 
and moreover does not take account of the fact that many men changed 
occupations more than once during this period. 


Men changing occupation 





group, Pearl Harbor to 
March 1944 
Number (in Percent of 
Occupation at time of Pearl Harbor thousands) total em- 
ployed men 
Total, all occupations_-_._.......-- 5, 860 19.3 
Professional and semiprofessional 
i Giintackd ease cacmwuts ie 140 8.8 
Proprietors, managers, and offi- 
Ee a ie 13..9 
Farmers and farm managers_._.. 660 15. 0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
Pdhccadeackesdaeesau 930 15. 4 
Operatives and kindred workers. 1, 160 19. 1 
Clerical, sales, and kindred work- 
ns co nnnevee ey ee 720 21.5 
Domestic and other service work- 
0 EE ee Steen nweage 430 23. 3 
EC 660 36. 3 
Laborers (except farm) --- - - a 36. 5 
Source: Based on unpublished data from the Monthly Report of the 


Labor Force, United States Bureau of the Census. 


from a wide range of other pursuits. From the 
clerical and sales group alone, fully a half million 
men (a fourth of the total employed in these 
occupations at the time of Pearl Harbor) had 
shifted to jobs as operatives or craftsmen by 
March 1944. Even greater proportions were 
drawn from other occupations, particularly lab- 
orers and service workers; sizable numbérs were 
also recruited from among the proprietor and 
managerial group, and from among farmers. 


Women Workers: Wartime occupational trends for 
women workers were greatly affected by the influx 
of millions of women into the labor force from 
homes and from schools—many without any 
previous job training or experience. As a result, 
the number of women in civilian jobs showed a net 
increase of almost 7% million between April 1940 
and April 1945, and reached a total of over 19 
million on the eve of VE-day. 

Job transfers among women already employed 
prior to the war, however, were also a major 
factor. About 1% million women, or 15 percent of 
those employed both at the time of Pearl Harbor 
and in March 1944, changed their occupational 
group. As shown in the following tabulation, a 
comparatively large amount of shifting occurred 
among women employed at the time of Pearl 
Harbor in farm, service, and sales occupations. 
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Women occu . e 
papi The number of women employed in professional 

a and semiprofessional jobs also declined slightly 
intimate Number of etal over the 5-year period. Although professional 
sands) “temen. Workers ranked as one of the most stable occupa- 

Total, all occupations.._............ 1, 450 14. 7 tional groups, @ considerable number of women 

— === _—- working as teachers and in other relatively low- 

(leari » ° ° 
Clerical workers... ...---- ----- 100 4.4 paid professional fields, were attracted to better- 
Proprietors, managers, officials _ - 30 6. 2 ; Sellen fon Min athe tani, foal al 
Professional and semiprofessional paying jobs in the cleri and industrial occupa- 

ni 80 6. 6 tions. 
Craftsmen, foremen, operatives, 

and laborers (except farm).... 200 8. 6 Postwar Changes 
Farmers, farm managers, farm 

laborers. .-.---------------- 110 24.2 Postwar reconversion of the labor force brought 
Other service workers........-.- 280 29. 3 ti | d industrial ch lleli , 
Domestic service workers....... 400 29. 5 taba. —— ee _— —s 
Selen Gee. 250 32.9 magnitude those of the war years. Within 2 years 


Source: Based on unpublished data from the Monthly Report of the 
Labor Force, United States Bureau of the Census, 


For women as for men, the greatest movement 
was in the direction of factory jobs. About a 
third of all the women who entered the ranks of the 
employed after the start of the war were classified 
in industrial occupations in March 1944. Among 
those preyiously employed, the movement was 
also toward the factories. For example, roughly 
a sixth of the women previously employed in 
service occupations, and a tenth of the sales- 
women, had found industrial jobs by March 1944. 

The entry of women workers into industries and 
occupations previously reserved almost exclusively 
for men was probably one of the most striking 
labor-market developments of the war period. 
In 1940, the Census had listed only a few thousand 
women in occupations such as welders or in semi- 
skilled jobs in the transportation-equipment in- 
dustry. Five years later, the number of women 
employed in such occupations, particularly in 
aircraft and shipbuilding plants, had multiplied 
many times. 

Less spectacular, but nevertheless important, 
was the role played by women workers in the more 
traditional female-employing occupations. Signif- 
icant gains in employment of women as clerical 
workers (over 2 million between 1940 and 1945) 
were recorded, and women also replaced men, in 
large numbers, in such fields as sales, services 
(other than domestic), and farming. 

Domestic service was the only field to show a 
large decline in employment of women between 
1940 and 1945. During the war period, women 
left domestic service for better paying and more 
attractive jobs. 


after the end of the war in Europe, about 14 mil- 
lion service men and women had returned to civilian 
pursuits; other millions of civilian workers had 
transferred from munitions work or employment 
in Government war agencies to production of 
peacetime goods and services. At the same time, 
nearly 6% million of the 8 million “‘extra”’ wartime 
workers had resumed prewar routines in the home 
or in school.* 

The industrial distribution of the employed 
working force had, of course, undergone a marked 
transformation. Sharp gains were scored by 
those industries which had been pinched for man- 
power and materials during the war. The dis- 
tributive, finance, and service fields added over 2 
million workers over the 2-year period, and manu- 
facturing industries, exclusive of the wartime 
munitions groups, showed a net gain of over 1 
million. Construction employment increased by 
600,000, or three-fifths, and smaller but significant 
gains were also reported by State and local gov- 
ernments and in public utilities and mining. These 
gains more than overbalanced net losses of about 
2 million employees in the former munitions in- 
dustries, and of 1 million in the Federal war 
agencies. 

Extensive occupational shifting accompanied 
the postwar industrial redistribution. Informa- 
tion on the scope and direction of these job trans- 
fers is available from a special Census Bureau 
survey of persons employed in August 1946 who 
were also employed on VJ-day. These move- 
ments are here discussed for men and women 
workers, separately. 





3 For discussion, see The Labor Force in the First Year of Peace, Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 669). 
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MEN WORKERS 


The occupational regrouping of men workers in 
the 2 years after VE-day was the net result of two 
major movements: the large-scale inflow of ex- 
servicemen into the labor market and extensive 
occupational shifting among nonveterans, in ac- 
cordance with the altered needs of the economy. 

With the entry of some 11 million veterans into 
the civilian labor force by April 1947, employment 
of men in every occupational group rose above war- 
time levels. The largest relative increases were 
shown in clerical and sales jobs, in the professional 
group, and among nonfarm laborers—occupations 
which had lost large numbers of men during the 
war. With the sharp postwar expansion in the 
number of small businesses, the proprietor, man- 
ager, and official group also gained in importance. 

Large numerical gains in the number of men 
operatives and of craftsmen and foremen were also 
reported. These groups declined in relative im- 
portance in the postwar period, but still accounted 
for a much greater proportion of employed men 
workers than in 1940. 


Veterans: Discharge from the armed forces con- 
fronted most ex-servicemen with a major problem 
of occupational readjustment. A considerable 
proportion entered the postwar labor market to 
seek their first civilian jobs. Still others, whose 
prewar work experience had been limited to casual 
work or “blind-alley” jobs, were seeking more 
promising occupational outlets. Well under half 
of all ex-servicemen, it is estimated, actually 
availed themselves of reemployment rights under 
Federal law, and returned to work for their former 
employers.* 

The reabsorption of veterans into civilian jobs 
was facilitated, however, by the strong demand 
for labor during the reconversion period, coupled 
with the withdrawal of many of the wartime 
“extra”? workers from the labor market. Other 
factors which contributed to the rapid readjust- 
ment of many of the ex-servicemen included pref- 
erential hiring policies by employers, concerted 
placement efforts by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other public agencies, and wide- 
spread utilization of job training and educational 
benefits provided by Federal laws. By April 1947, 





‘ Readjustment of Veterans to Civilian Life, Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1946 (p. 712). 
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of a total of 13% million male veterans of World 
War II back in civilian life, over 11 million were 
employed and an additional million were attending 
school full time. 

With a few notable exceptions, employed vet- 
erans, 1 year after VJ-day, were distributed among 
the major occupations in about the same propor- 
tion as other men workers, after making allowance 
for the fact that veterans as a group are younger 
than other men workers (see tabulation below). 


Percentage distribution of 
men in August 1945 in— 











Major occupational group in August 1946 pA... poy 
Farm occupations... ...........-..- 19.5 8. 0 
Nonfarm occupations. _........-.-.- 80. 5 92. 0 

AL adeencncceneue 100. 0 100. 0 

Nonfarm groups: 

Professional and _  semiprofes- 

sional workers__..-.._-.-.-- 5. 7 7. 6 
Proprietors, managers, and offi- 

at cteintniintenaenesn 15. 9 8. 4 
Clerical workers............-.. 6. 8 11.2 
Sales workers. ...........--.-- 5. 1 6. 4 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kin- 

ee 24. 1 21. 6 
Operatives and kindred workers. 23. 5 29. 8 
Service workers. .........---- 8. 6 4. 6 
Laborers (except farm) --- - - - -- 10. 2 10. 3 
Occupation not reported__-_---- l a) 

Witte deebnctsanaqcces 100. 0 100. 0 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Industrial and Occupational 
Shifts of Employed Workers: August 1945-August 1946, Series P-50, No, 1. 


The most striking contrast was in the proportion 
of farm workers: 8 percent for recently dis- 
charged veterans, as against 20 percent for men 
who had been employed as civilians a year earlier. 
Although this is partly accounted for by age 
differences, it also reflects a continuation of the 
long-term movements of young people away from 
the farm. In addition, the smaller percentage of 
veterans on farms may be traced to the relatively 
low proportion of farm youth who had been 
recruited into the armed forces, as a result of 
wartime deferment policy for agricultural workers. 

In the nonfarm segment alone, relatively fewer 
ex-servicemen were in the proprietor and man- 
agerial group, among craftsmen and foremen, and 
in the service group; considerably greater propor- 
tions were employed as operatives and as clerical 
workers. The smaller proportion of veterans 
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employed as managers or skilled craftsmen was to 
be expected, as these fields generally require many 
years of experience, and are composed of older 
men less likely to have been drawn into the 
armed forces. The postwar occupational dis- 
tribution of veterans also reflected the fact that 
many had found their first civilian jobs during 
the early stages of the wartime employment ex- 
pansion, when war manufacturing plants and 
Government war agencies were doing the bulk of 
the hiring. The greater proportion of veterans 
in the operative and clerical groups may there- 
fore be traced, in part, to their pre-service work 
experience. 

The occupational readjustment of ex-servicemen 
is, of course, still far from being completed. The 
mass entry of ex-servicemen into the schools and 
into job-training programs in fact poses a serious 
challenge to the economy in the years immediately 
ahead. In addition to the million veterans de- 
voting full time to education, about 1% million 
were attending trade schools and colleges on a 
part-time basis or were receiving on-the-job train- 
ing under.the veterans educational program in 
the spring of 1947. Naturally, the objective of 
most of these trainees is advancement into the 
higher-paid or more attractive occupational fields, 
such as professional and managerial jobs, or 
skilled crafts, 


Men Nonveterans: Almost 4 million men, or 1 out 
of 8 employed in civilian jobs both in August 1945 
and in August 1946, had changed their occupa- 
tional groups in the course of the year (see table 
2.) 

Almost two-fifths of all transfers involved oper- 
atives and craftsmen, reflecting the impact of the 
post-VJ-day cut-backs in munitions employment. 
With the general unsettled condition of the labor 
market, and with job openings available in a wide 
range of peacetime industries during the first year 
after VJ-day, high rates of turn-over occurred in 
most of the other major occupational fields—not- 
ably among laborers, service workers, and the 
clerical and sales groups. As during the war 
period, professional and the managerial occupations 
continued to show the greatest stability. 

The postwar occupational changes brought 
some reversal of the rapid wartime upgrading 
among civilian men workers. About a third of 
the workers employed as craftsmen and foremen 
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TABLE 2.—Occupational shifts during the first year of peace 
Employed persons whose occupation 
group changed between August 1945 
and August 1946 
As a4 percent of 
aan * om ay? group Number (in os in 1945 oceu- 
ugus pation group em- 
thousands) ! ployed at both 
dates 
Total | Male| “®& | Total | Male| Fe 
male male 
CE EE E> 25,020 |3,830 |1, 190 11.3 | 12.4 8.8 
Professional,. semiprofessional | 
I iit te candaalbidemaiae 120 70 50 6.0); 6.1 4.9 
Proprietors, managers, officials 
ee 200 | 160 40 4.6) 4.4 6.4 
Farmers and farm managers... .-.. 380 | 360 20 8.2) 85 4.7 
Clerical and kindred workers. _--. 380 | 220/ 160 6.9 | 12.7 4.2 
Sales and kindred workers._.____.. 270 | 140; 130; 12.9; 11.9] 141 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
ote RE RR aes 790 740 50 12.5 | 12.2 25.0 
Operatives and kindred workers._| 1,260 | 920] 340| 14.2| 15.4] 11.6 
Domestic service workers... ____- 110 10; 100 9.4 | 16.7 9.0 
Service workers except domestic_. 430; 240; 190; 12.7] 12.1] 13.5 
Farm laborers and foremen._.___. 430 | 360 13.9 | 18.7 6.1 
Laborers (except farm) _.-......_-- 510 | 490 20 | 20.5 | 20.1 | 30.9 

















1 Data are based on a sample survey, and small figures are therefore subject 
to large sampling variation, and must be used with caution. 
2 Includes 140,000 persons whose occupation was not reported. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Industrial and Occupational Shifts of Em- 
ployed Workers: August 1945-August 1946; Series P-50, Number 1. 


on VJ-day who shifted occupations were working 
as operatives a year later. Similarly, large num- 
bers of wartime operatives moved to unskilled 
jobs. There were, however, largely compensat- 
ing movements up the occupational ladder, par- 
ticularly in the rapidly expanding sectors of in- 
dustry. Thus, many men who had been em- 
ployed as operatives in war plants had found jobs 
as craftsmen in the building trades or in other 
manufacturing industries a year later. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


The cut-backs in war production and the 
progress of large-scale demobilization shortly after 
VJ-day were accompanied by the withdrawal of 
several million women workers from the civilian 
labor force. Two years after VE-day, employ- 
ment of women had dropped by 3 million to 15.8 
million, but the number of unemployed women 
was only slightly above the wartime level. 

Because many women workers in war jobs 
withdrew from the labor market instead of seek- 
ing other employment, the volume of occupa- 
tional shifting among those women who remained 
in the labor force was much smaller than might 
otherwise have been the case. Of women em- 
ployed both on VJ-day and a year later, about 9 
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percent had changed to a different occupational 
group. The greatest shifts, numerically, were by 
women who had been employed as production 
workers in August 1945. Relatively large occu- 
pational turn-over was also indicated, however, 
among women in sales and service occupations, 
and in the unskilled labor categories. The pro- 
fessional, managerial, and clerical groups showed 
the smallest proportion of postwar shifts. 

As a net effect of these shifts, the number of 
women employed as operatives and craftsmen 
dropped by over a million in the 2 years following 
VE-day, to about 3.6 million. Much of the decline 
was concentrated in the heavy munitions manufac- 
turing industries, in which women had filled in on 
“men’s jobs” during the war. Women, however, 
retained a somewhat greater proportion of indus- 
trial jobs than in prewar years. Thus, in the 
durable-goods manufacturing industries, the pro- 
portion of women production workers had fallen 
from a wartime peak of 25 percent, to only 13 per- 
cent in April 1947, but this was still consider- 
ably above the prewar ratio of 8 percent in 
October 1940. 

Other important postwar occupational shifts 
also brought the distribution closer to prewar pat- 
terns. The proportion of women in farming fell off 
sharply, as ex-servicemen returned; the profes- 
sional and the service occupations regained some of 
their wartime losses in relative position. 

In contrast, the proportion of women employed 
in sales work, which had risen during the war, con- 
tinued to gain in the postwar period. As a result, 
the ratio of women to men in sales jobs underwent 
a marked increase after 1940: 2 out of every 5 sales 
jobs in April 1947 were held by women, as com- 
pared to slightly over 1 in 4 in 1940. 


Trends Among Major Occupational Groups 


Occupational movements in 1940-47 were deter- 
mined by the needs of a wartime economy and by 
the process of reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion. Long-term trends, which had persisted over 
a period of decades, were accelerated for some 
occupations, and temporarily reversed for others. 
With the perspective provided by almost 2 years 
of peace in an economy operating at high levels of 
employment and income, it is possible to appraise 
more accurately the long-range significance of the 
recent shifts. 


Professional and Semiprofessional: The profes- 
sional and semiprofessional group declined slightly 
in relative importance as compared with 1940, in 
contrast with the long-term uptrend prior to the 
war. The: war interrupted training of many 
students in a wide range of nontechnical profes- 
sions, and these losses had not yet been made good. 
Also, many experienced professional workers, par- 
ticularly school teachers, were attracted to better- 
paying jobs in other occupations. 

In the postwar economy, increased demands 
developed for many types of professional services, 
particularly in such fields as teaching and civil 
engineering. Attendance at colleges and profes- 
sional schools at capacity levels in 1947, created a 
strong likelihood of steady gains in the proportion 
of professional workers in the next few years. 


Proprietors, Managers, and Officials (Nonfarm): 
Gains in relative size both during the war and the 
first 2 postwar years were shown in the pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials (nonfarm) group. 
During the war, a decrease in the number of pro- 
prietors of small establishments was offset by 
increases in employment of managers and officials 
in industry and government. After the war’s end, 
there was some reversal in the movement; the 
Federal Government in particular contracted, 
while the number of small business firms expanded 
very rapidly. 


Craftsmen and Foremen: Despite a long-term trend 
toward breaking down of skilled crafts into semi- 
skilled machine operations, relatively more persons 
were employed as craftsmen and foremen in 1947 
than in 1940. In fact, with the great increase in 
construction activity following the war’s end, and 
with manufacturing operating at peak peacetime 
levels, the proportion of skilled workers in 1947 
was actually slightly above the wartime ratio. 
Increasing mechanization of industry will continue 
to reduce the importance of many skilled crafts in 
the productive process, but will require an ever- 
expanding maintenance force of mechanics and 
repairmen. In addition, increased demand for 
mechanics and repairmen may be expected to 
accompany the wider consumer use of household 
appliances, automobiles, and other mechanical 
equipment. 


Operatives: The increase in relative importance of 
operatives since 1940 reflects the much greater 
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role of manufacturing in the postwar economy. 
It is also in line with the long-term trend toward 
increasing mechanization, which results in the 
upgrading of laborers and the downgrading of 
skilled workers to semiskilled operations. This 
movement received great impetus during the war 
in industries such as aircraft and shipbuilding, and 
made it possible for many women workers to 
enter these industries. Owing to the large-scale 
introduction of new machinery and equipment in 
peacetime industries, operatives may be expected 
to become an increasingly important part of the 
industrial work force. 


Laborers (Nonfarm): The war speeded up the 
diminishing importance of the laborer group and, 
despite the sharp postwar expansion in employ- 
ment of building laborers, the group continued 
well below its relative level in 1940. Technologi- 
cal advances are expected to continue to replace 
unskilled manual labor by machines. 


Clerical and Sales: The ‘‘white-collar’ group has, 
in past decades, consistently been one of the fastest 
growing in the Nation. The development of the 
country’s complex industrial economy expanded 
the needs for record-keeping and correspondence 
work and has multiplied the number and variety of 
distributive outlets. In addition, the greater 
role of government in the economy contributed to 
the increased demand for clerical workers. 

During the war, the clerical group increased 
rapidly and, in 1947, still retained a considerably 
greater proportion of the total work force than 
in 1940. On the other hand, sales occupations, 
which lost ground during the war, expanded 
rapidly after the war’send. The long-range trend 
and recent developments suggest that the white- 
collar group will continue to gain in importance. 


Domestics: The domestic group is one of the few 
occupational categories that declined in ab- 
solute numbers as well as in relative size after 
1940. Essentially this is a byproduct of the fact 
that domestic workers in good times take jobs in 
higher-paying occupations. The level of economic 
activity, therefore, will be a major determinant of 
the size of the domestic group. 


Other Service Workers: Service workers in hotels, 
restaurants, amusement places, and the like, 
increased in importance during the war when 
many consumer goods were not available. In the 
early postwar years, this group fell back in rela- 
tive position, as the emphasis in spending shifted 
to purchases of all types of hitherto scarce com- 
modities. Service occupations still retained, how- 
ever, about the same proportion of all employed 
workers in 1947 as in 1940. 

As consumers replenish their stocks of goods, 
they are likely to again increase the proportion of 
their expenditures for services. The outlook, for 
employment of these service workers, therefore, is 
one of moderate expansion. 


Farmers and Farm Labor: There has been a con- 
sistent long-term downtrend in the importance of 
agriculture as a source of employment. Improved 
farming methods and advances in transportation, 
refrigeration, storage, and food processing have 
made it possible for one farmer to feed more and 
more people. Despite the great expansion in agri- 
cultural output over the past decades, migration 
in the United States has characteristically been 
away from farms to expanding urban centers. 

In addition, the size of the farm labor force from 
year to year has been strongly influenced by the 
availability of alternative opportunities in non- 
agricultural activities. In good times, the move- 
ment away from the farm has been stepped up. 
During the war and postwar years, for example, 
the high level of job opportunities in nonagri- 
cultural industries greatly accelerated the flow of 
workers out of agriculture. In bad times, many 
farm workers have preferred the relative security of 
farms to the insecurity of job hunting in the city. 
Moreover, during depression periods, there have 
been considerable movements ‘“‘back to the farm,” 
counter to the general direction of migration. 

A continuation of the long-term decline in the 
relative size of the farm labor group may be ex- 
pected to accompany further advances in the 
mechanization of farm processes. The rate of 
movement away from farms, however, will fluctu- 
ate with the ability of industrial communities to 
absorb in-migrants from rural areas. 
































France: Wage Trends 
and Wage Policies, 
1938-47 


HELEN I. COWAN ! 





THE LEVEL AND STRUCTURE of wages in postwar 
France differ in certain notable respects from those 
of the prewar period. Hourly money wage rates 
at the beginning of 1947 were approximately 4 to 
5 times, and total earnings, including family allow- 
ances, about 5 to 8 times the 1938 levels; but, 
owing to depreciation in the purchasing power of 
the French franc, real wages were below prewar 
norms. Differentials between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled, men and women workers, high- 
paid and low-paid occupations, and between Paris 
and the Provinces have altered materially, de- 
pending upon the wage legislation adopted from 
time to time. On the whole, in each of these 
cases, differentials have narrowed since 1938. 
In this article, the 1947 wage structure is com- 
pared to that of 1938, and its development is 
traced during the period 1938 to 1947.? 





1 Of the Bureau’s Foreign Labor Conditions Staff. 

? Based mainly on information from the Bulletin de la Statistique Générale 
de la France, and Etudes et Conjoncture, Union Frangaise (Ministry of 
National Economy, Paris), 1942, 1945, 1946, and 1947; the Revue Frangaise 
du Travail (Ministry of Labor and Social Security, Paris), 1946 and 1947; 
the Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise (Paris), 1939, 1945, 1946, and 
1947; Le régime des salaires ouvriers en France, in Droit Social (Librairie 
Sociale et Economique, Paris), December 1945; current periodicals; and two 
official French wage series. The older of these series (published in the Bull- 
etin de la Statistique Générale de la France) is prepared from questionnaires 
answered by the industrial courts (Conseils de Prud’hommes) or the mayors 
of the capital cities of the Departments (Provinces) and by certain employers’ 
associations in Paris. This series provides wage data for some 40 male occu- 
pations and 7 women’s occupations in industry in the Provinces and for a 
narrower coverage in Paris. For these occupations, the selection of which 
has not changed greatly since 1925, it offers material for comparing present 
with prewar trends. The newer series (published by the Revue Frangaise 
du Travail since May 1946) is prepared from the results of some 50,000 ques- 
tionnaires which are sent quarterly to industrial, commercial, and other 
establishments subject to official labor inspection. Branches surveyed in 
this series are shown in table 2. Since July 1946, the inquiries have been 






































Wage Trends, 1938-47 


Money Wages: According to the French Ministry 
of National Economy, the average hourly wage 
rates of male workers in Paris industry rose from 
10.67 francs * in October 1938 to 47.46 francs in 
October 1946, an increase of 345 percent. The 
corresponding figures for workers in the Provinces 
are 6.20 and 37.19 francs, an increase of 499 per- 
cent. On the basis of a different series (issued by 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Security) it is 
estimated that between October 1946 and January 
1947, hourly wage rates increased by approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 percent. Table 1 shows the in- 
creases for different groups of workers from 1938 
to 1947, and table 2 presents January 1947 
hourly wage rates in France, by industry, class 
of worker, and sex. 

The available statistics indicate that average 
hourly rates in January 1947 were approximately 
4 to 5 times higher than in 1938.4. Total earnings, 
however, were augmented by piece rates, bonuses, 
overtime pay, and other additions, some of which 
are difficult to measure. Statistics show that 
earnings for piece work rose faster than for time 
work in 1946, but data for a definite comparison 
of 1946 piece rates with those of 1938 are lacking. 
In October 1946 piece workers’ earnings exceeded 
the legal maximum by 10.8 percent (for maximum 
wage, see p. 156). Earnings of workers with 
families were supplemented to an even greater 
extent by large postwar increases in family allow- 
ances. 

Family allowances, which were greatly increased 
in scope and coverage during and after World 
War II, have become an essential part of the 
French wage system. Family allowances provide 
stipulated percentages of the basic monthly wage, 
which vary according to the number of children, 





broadened to include a limited number of establishments employing fewer 
than 10. About 70 percent of the questionnaires are usually returned, giving 
a sample of some 2,000,000 out of a working population of about 11,000,000 
(not including agriculture, mines and quarries, personal, domestic, and 
public service). 

3 Average exchange rate of the French franc, 1938 2.88 cents (United States 
currency), 1939=2.51 cents, 1940=2.08 cents, 1945=1.97 cents. On December 
26, 1945, the official rate of exchange was established at 119 francs to the United 
States dollar, giving an average franc rate of 0.84 cents. 

However, great caution should be used in comparing French wage data in 
this article with United States wages. Comparisons of wages between 
countries are difficult to interpret because of the fact that foreign exchange 
rates do not truly reflect international differences in living costs and because 
of the lack of information on relative productivity by industry in different 
countries. Wherever productivity studies have been made, the differences 
favor the United States. 

4 For French wages in the prewar period, see Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1938 (p. 624) and October 1944 (p. 705). 
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TABLE 1.— Wage rates for male workers and indexes of wage rates and prices in Frunce, 1938-47 
Average wage rates (in francs) Indexes (October 1938100) of — Index (1938= 100) 
Daily rates in— Hourly wages in industry A monthly 5 
Period Hourly rates earn of male Retail prices K 
in industry laborers (family (34 art ) : 
Skilled males Unskilled males of 2 children) 
- Agricul- Coal 
ture ! mines ? 
Paris | Provinces Paris |Provinces| Paris (Provinces) Paris (|Provinces| Paris | Provinces 
SRet Ball. coccecucectovernselbbibicbtciedses a ee eee eee ee ee ee ee aa, 100 100 
ET eE 10. 67 |) Sara ee 57.97 100 100 100 100 100  ] ee 
 f Sey: 10. 90 | ae 60. 60 105 102 103 ES ne 106 $111 
1040: October...... seencecedll 10. 90 6. 34 |...--. ae 60. 61 103 105 100 | EES SSeS 132 $143 
EES St imnecceceessoenn 12.11 Fy a ee 80. 09 113 117 117 | ees ee ee 155 5170 
SS ncocoubbebeds 12. 27 Te tn ocdubbbok 87.10 115 135 118 OER BRR 185 5 206 
SE SE adecccnanpcestbes 12. 73 |) | aa 90. 40 124 148 138 FS “PRR 241 § 257 
Ee SS ee a Se ES nS a a 285 7 
, RESET BEER tee PSR 6d) Po el 156 165 143 — SSS eee 274 § 200 
TNE 22. 68 93 See 4151. 76 205 239 217 256 280 318 291 5316 
es een ee SS ee ae SEN Ge Se een 393 403 
Be diascubuse cubbitioniiiddaisiosntnodiitinkiceodienh scdlodduinaaents 277 327 264 | See See - 325 6374 
SS 34. 78 «| eee 304. 31 304 404 286 393 391 505 460 5515 
Te | Sees ee a a eS 645 724 
| SRE Ths 36. 24 St Us aauddclicindioan Te a 321 418 303 4, SE Sa 491 6 587 
I = 47. 46 | eee 476. 00 431 556 401 528 624 762 858 5 971 
ee ee ne A NA So i? OP ke 2 624 789 ee ae 
[EE aS SU er ee POE ES SS ee Pe eee eee eee yf) ae 
! Including payment in kind. Source: Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France (Ministry of 
* Including family allowances. National Economy, Paris), 1946 and 1947; Etudes et Conjoncture, Union 
§ September. Francaise (Ministry of National Economy, Paris), December 1946-January 
* Including family allowances and overtime. 1947, { 
* November. 
* May. ) 
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TABLE 2.— Average hourly wage rates in France, January 1, 1947, by industry, sex, and class cf worker, and wage-rate indexes 
























































Average hourly wage rates ! (in francs) Index of average 

names seen hourly wage rates 

, F (January |, 1946 

Industry Unskilled laborers Heavy laborers ——— d Skilled workers = 100) 
ee ee ~~ Se : 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 1047 | pw 
— ere = Pere ee Oe 

BEIIND, 6 oc occdcoccecsscsccnascnevescccoscces 34.1 31.2 37.5 33. 8 42.3 38. 0 49.4 44.8 143 138 
REE Retr Sater. 2) ee 32.5 30. 2 349| 328] 305/ 361) 4481 40.2 143 14] 
i EAE. AR ETE I, LOIRE TRO 32.3 30. 5 35.3 32.8 38.4 35.1 42.7 39.1 140 138 
ERTL SG Se aay ye ee 33. 5 30.3 35.3 34.1 39. 0 36.1 46. 1 40. 4 143 137 
RES TAG Ls, SR a HE es 34.7 30.9 37.3 32. 8 42.7 37.5 49.7 45.6 141 136 
EE EY CE PR FOr See eS 39. 6 32.9 43.8 36. 3 §2. 1 43. 2 60. 7 49.0 149 142 
ak an aaabiivenbiamuine 33.9 31.8 37.5 34. 5 43.4 38.0 49. 1 42.8 151 140 
0 34.7 31.2 38. 4 34.3 44.4 38. 9 50.8 45.4 148 144 
TR, ERLE ELS ED 31.9 30.8 36. 2 33. 6 42.2 34. 4 50.6 47.8 141 139 
EE TT EST Ee PPL tae ee 33. 9 31.2 38.7 34.8 44.2 39. 1 51.9 47.4 140 138 
a pa inwl 32.1 30. 38. 5 37.6 42.0 39.9 50. 2 42. 6 141 134 
ET a a a ae ear 33. 9 32. 37.6 34.7 42.0 37.7 50. 5 44.7 142 136 
Fine metals, precious stones......................-- 33. 9 32. 37.4 35. 1 47.6 44.6 59.3 53.8 143 146 
I cn nities 7; ae Oo are 8 5 ee US ) == , 140 142 
Camienstion: MC A Sos See ae 34.1 28. 38.1 32.9 42.8 38. 5 48.0 43.2 136 135 
pee, ESTED FE CAEN Sh eee Aree 32.3 30. 36. 1 33. 5 40.4 36. 8 48.4 44.0 141 137 
Transportation (except National Railway System) _- 35. 9 29. 39.5 32.0 42.6 36. 1 47.7 40.8 141 139 
“as TA ae Sere 34.1 31. 37.3 33.1 40.7 37.0 46. 1 41.7 141 137 
1In highest wage zone; in other zones the legal minima are 5, 10, 15, 20, Source: Revue Francaise du Travail (Ministry of Labor and Social 





Security, Paris), January and April, 1947. 
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the region of France, and the number of wage 
earners in the family. Table 3 shows allowances 
for Paris for August 1939 to December 1941 and 
for the Seine Department, which includes Paris, 
from 1944 to 1947. The figures are based on the 
assumption that the wage earner’s wife is not 
employed, and that the wage earner consequently 
receives the additional benefit known as the 
“‘salaire unique.” 


Tasie 3.—Family allowances in the Seine Department, 











1939-47 1 
Allowance ( -- for father 
0 — 
matty |— 
> monthly 
Period wage (in| 1 child 
francs)? | under5 | 2 chil- 4 chil- 
years of dren dren 
age 
August 1939-Decem ber 1941 so iaacesaitl liad 150 300 900 
January 1944-August 1944 2, 250 450 787. 50 2, 025 
September 1944-July 31, 1945 2, 250 675 | 1,248.75 | 3,037. 50 
August 1945-June 1946. ......... 4, 500 900 | 1, 665 4, 320 
July 1946-Decem ber 1946__. seed 5, 650 1,130 | 3,390 7, 910 
After January 1, 1947............. 5, 650 1, 130 | 3,390 7, 910 

















! The family allowance law of Aug. 22, 1946 fixed the average monthly wage 
upon which family allowances are calculated at 225 times the minimum hourly 
wage of an unskilled worker in the metal industry in the Department of the 
Seine. AlloWances in other Departments are subject to the graduated reduc- 
tions customary in the wage zones. (See Journal officiel de la République 


Francaise, Aug. 23, 1946.) 
? Source: Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, April 1942 and 


April 1947. 


The increase in earnings caused by the longer 
hours worked since liberation cannot be measured 
exactly. Average weekly hours rose from 39.9 
in December 1944 to 43.8 in October 1946. On 
October 1, 1946, about 40 percent of the workers 
(reported in the quarterly survey of the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Security) averaged 40 hours 
weekly, 29 percent 40 to 48 hours, and 29 percent 
48 hours or more. Under terms of a law of Febru- 
ary 25, 1946, a minimum rate of time and a quarter 
was authorized for the first 8 hours of overtime 
above 40, and time and a half thereafter, with a limit 
of 20 hours overtime per week. According to 
an official French estimate of early 1947, the wage 
increase resulting from the overtime law might 
reach 24 percent in the building trades and 
average 18 percent for the manufacturing indus- 
tries, 

As a result of the increase in average hourly 
wage rates, in family allowances, and in over- 
time, the monthly earnings in January 1947 of a 
Paris worker with 2 children were more than 6 
times the October 1938 level; those of a Provincial 
worker with 2 children, about 8 times. 


Real Wages: The increase in money wage rates 
between 1938 and 1947 was more than offset by 
price increases and real income declined accord- 
ingly (see table 1). The retail price index for 
Paris stood at 856 in January 1947 and that for 
the Provinces at 971 in November 1946 (1938= 
100). Both of these indexes, which are based on 
prices of 34 articles, including 29 foc 's, understate 
the actual increase in the prices paid by wage 
earners because they do not include above-ceiling 
prices prevailing in black markets. On the other 
hand, wage earners sometimes received wages in 
excess of the legal rates. Even so, the actual 
reduction in real income is probably understated 
by a comparison of the increase in wage statistics 
with the rise in the price indexes. 

The available data indicate that a four- or five- 
fold increase in wage rates and a six- to eight-fold 
increase in total earnings between October 1938 
and January 1947 must be compared with an 
eight- to nine-fold, or greater, increase in retail 
prices. The reduction in real income was the 
inevitable outcome of the low, though rising, 
rate of production of the French economy in the 
postwar period. The index of industrial produc- 
tion (1938=100) averaged less than 60 in the last 
5 months of 1945 and 81 in 1946; it stood at 89 
in January 1947. 


Wage Structure: The most significant changes in 
the French wage structure, between 1938 and 1947, 
resulted from the wartime tendency toward the 
leveling of wages for men and women workers and 
for wage earners of different categories and places. 
Even though the postwar period brought some 
reversals in this trend, especially following the 
reestablishment of the occupational categories in 
1945 (see p. 155), the effects of the trend are easily 
seen when the wage structure of 1947 is compared 
with that of 1938. 

A marked change is the reduction in the spread 
between average hourly rates of men and women 
workers, as illustrated below. 

Average hourly se (in 


francs) in cities 
than Paris 
October October 
1938 1946 
Males in 10 occupations_-_-___.__--- 6. 19 37. 14 
Females in 7 occupations-_-----_-_---- 3. 42 31. 74 


In October 1938, hourly wage rates in the 10 
predominantly male occupations were nearly twice 
those of females in the 7 predominantly female 
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occupations; 8 years later they were only 17 
percent higher. However, the actual spread be- 
tween male and female hourly rates was much less, 
both in 1938 and in 1946, for men and women 
working in the same industry. 

In July 1946, a decree undertook to abolish the 
differential between men’s and women’s rates and 
require equal pay for equal work. In the prewar 
period the differential had been about 20 percent 
and intermediate legislation had fixed it at 10 
percent. Quarterly returns from employers indi- 
cate that between July and October 1946 the differ- 
ential diminished but did not disappear. The 
general average for women’s rates was 11 percent 
lower than for men’s in October, compared to 14 
percent in July. In October the rates for highly 
skilled women workers in the fourth wage zone 
ranged from 4 percent below men’s rates in the 
clothing industry to 21 percent below in book and 
job printing; for ordinary women laborers the 
range was from 5 percent below in metallurgy to 
12 percent below in the book and printing indus- 
try. Women’s wages in October 1946 approxi- 
mated the legal minimum-wage rates. 

Differentials between workers of varying degrees 
of skill were somewhat smaller, on the whole, in 
late 1946 and early 1947 than at the end of 1938. 
In table 4 the list of 10 highest paid occupations 
generally represents more highly skilled workers, 
while the 10 lowest paid represent semiskilled and 
include unskilled laborers. Average hourly earn- 
ings for all 41 occupations rose to 6 times the 
October 1938 level by October 1946. The average 
increase in the 10 highest paid occupations was 
only 5.7 times compared with an increase of 6.3 
times for the 10 lowest paid occupations. 

Miners’ wages were an exception to the leveling 
tendency in the skilled occupations; by October 
1946, miners’ hourly ‘rates were 8.2 times the 
October 1938 level. Figures for the metal indus- 
tries of the Paris region, including both piece and 
time workers, show that recently the highly 
skilled workers fared better than semiskilled and 
unskilled groups. A third exception to the tend- 
ency toward narrowing differentials was the ordi- 
nary laborers’ group; table 4 indicates that most 
other occupations enjoyed higher rates of wage 
increases than did laborers. 

Another change in the wage structure is the 
reduction in the spread between wage rates in 
Paris and the Provinces. Before the war, hourly 














TABLE 4.—-Average hourly wage rates (in francs *) for males 
in French cities, other than Paris, in October of 1938 











and 1946! 

Ratio: 

Occupation October | October yo ro 

1938 1946 October 

1938 

NES 6. 20 37.19 6.0 
10 lowest-paid occupations: 3 ome eee omens 
i couee 5. 54 33. 67 6.1 
Saddlers, harnessmakers..............-. 5. 48 35. 76 6.5 
ee sdnecndeawed 5.45 36. 17 6.6 
I 5. 56 35. 28 6.3 
OE ae 5.13 33. 01 6.4 
A TE AIRED 5.31 33. 68 6.3 
CE 6 Snhncntincestdchdc sadistic 5. 90 36. 66 6.2 
Navvies (terrassiers)...............-..- 5. 67 34. 78 6.1 
ee oe ei nhemon slag 5.72 36. 00 6.3 
he a a a 4. 92 27.16 5.5 
Unweighted average..........__.... 5. 47 34. 22 6.3 
Highest-paid occupations: ¢ — re 
Printers, compositors................. 6. 87 40. 69 5. § 
i a ; 6.84 40. 20 5.9 
A Sea 6. 90 38. 41 5.6 
a 6. 59 37. 47 5.7 
a abd 6, 88 37. 04 5.5 
a 6. 92 38. 20 5.5 
Ne es ehicoesees 6. 56 38. 99 5. § 

-  -taaiadienire a Raia aaa 6. 56 39. 58 6. ( 
ae ¥ 6.72 39. 45 6. { 
Ornamental carvers......_.___..- 7. 78 42.79 5.5 
Unweighted average._.____. ae 6. 86 39. 38 5.7 











1 Hourly wages, which do not include family allowances, are from Bulletin 
de la Statistique Générale, April 1947. 

2 Average exchange rates for franc were 2.67 cents in October 1938 and 
0.84 cent in October 1946. 

3 Lowest paid in October 1938. 

4 Highest paid in October 1938. 


rates in Paris, which were the highest in France, 
were at least 50 percent above those of the lowest 
wage area. In the latter part of 1946, the difference 
was only 25 percent (for postwar wage zones, see 
p. 155). Table 5 presents wage rates in Paris and 


TABLE 5.—Average hourly wage rates (in francs ') in Paris 
and in other French cities, October 1938 and 1946? 

















October 1938 October 1946 

Occupation Paris | Cities | Ratio: | Paris | Cities | Ratio: 

and its| other Paris | and its| other Paris 
envi- than |toother| envi- than |toother 

rons Paris | cities rons Paris | cities 
Average, 17 occupations 10. 67 6. 53 1. 63 47. 46 38. 73 1.22 
Printers, compositors . - 11, 90 6. 87 1.73 | 50.98 | 40.69 1. 25 
Bookbinders........._-- 11. 90 6.84 1.74 55.00 40. 20 1, 37 
, aera tear 8. 49 5, 87 1.45 | 57.50 | 38.45 1. 50 
Se Pe ae 9. 85 6.44 1.53 | 45.50| 38.49 1.18 
Joiners aasialiatemnaidrtenll 9. 85 6. 35 1. 55 43. 60 37. 88 1.15 
0 SESS 10. 45 6.47 1.62 | 47.30 | 38.36 1. 23 
Blacksmiths........__-- 11. 70 6. 59 1, 78 49.75 37. 47 1.33 
a ee 9.85 6. 35 1.55 | 43.60) 37.76 1.15 
Metal turners _ -......-- 11. 90 6. 92 1.72 | 48.25 | 38.20 1, 26 
Electrical fitters..____-- 9. 91 6. 56 1. 51 45. 05 38. 09 1. 16 
Stonecutters.__.......-- 12. 85 6.72 1.91 48. 05 39. 45 1, 22 
ee 10. 15 6.43 1, 58 46. 50 39. 26 1,18 
RATE 9. 55 5. 67 1. 68 39. 35 44. 78 1.13 
pO ae ee 10. 45 6. 50 1.61 47.30 | 38.89 1. 22 
House painters.........| 9.85 6. 33 1.56 | 43.60 | 38.92 1.12 
Ornamental carvers....| 11.35 7. 78 1. 46 51. 05 42.79 1.19 
ils htacinnicietion sk 11. 45 6. 34 1.8] 44. 45 37. 91 1.17 




















1 Average exchange rates for franc were 2.67 cents in October 1938 and 0.84 
cent in October 1946. 
2 Hourly wage rates, which do not include family allowances, are from 
Bulletin de la Statistique Générale. 
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in other cities for 17 occupations in October of 
1938 and 1946. In 1938 Paris wages for males 
were 1% times those of other cities (using an 
unweighted average of the 17 occupations); in 
1946 the ratio was about 1%. However, the 
spread in real wages had not been reduced nearly 
as much because retail prices rose more sharply 
in the Provinces than in Paris. 


Wage-Price Policies, 1939-47 


Wartime Controls, 1989-44: When World War 
II began, wages in France were being fixed by 
collective agreement under terms of the legisla- 
tion of March 25, 1919, and June 24, 1936. The 
legislation of 1936 made compulsory the inclusion 
in collective agreements of minimum rates by 
category and area. 

The outbreak of war put an immediate end to 
free collective bargaining and an almost immediate 
end to the free play of prices in the economy. 
The first step toward freezing prices of goods and 
services at their prewar levels was taken in a 
decree of September 9, 1939. Wages were blocked 
at levels prevailing September 1, 1939, by a decree 
of November 10, 1939, and another of June 1, 
1940. This wage legislation provided that rates 
could be changed only by the Minister of Labor on 
advice of a technical commission consisting of 
Government officers and two representatives of 
employers and labor. The Vichy Government 
continued the power of the Minister by law of 
July 12, 1940, but eliminated the technical com- 
mission. The Minister’s wage-fixing power was 
also extended beyond rates in commerce and 
industry to include the liberal professions, Govern- 
ment offices, etc., and other occupations, except 
agriculture. 

The obvious purpose of the occupying authori- 
ties was to keep wage rates low in order to force 
French workers into war production industries in 
France or Germany. The wage freeze was more 
effective than the price freeze and real wages fell 
during this period, although the Government 
authorized three main wage revisions which in- 
volved increases. In the third of these, in June 
1943, the Government ordered a general readjust- 
ment of wages and undertook to fix wage rates by 
decree for the different classes of skill in each 
industry. Many employers exceeded the fixed 
legal rates by paying bonuses and furnishing 





—— 


meals and other services. By April 1944, wage 
rates as indicated by the indexes (1938=100) for 
unskilled laborers in Paris and the Provinces, 
respectively, were 143 and 168 (see table 1). 
Meanwhile, German purchases and requisitions, 
an enormous increase in currency (resulting mainly 
from the daily indemnity which the French were 
required to pay the Germans), and growing 
scarcities of goods had driven official retail prices 
upward, so that in the spring of 1944 the indexes 
in both Paris and the Provinces were nearly 200 
percent above the 1938 levels. It should be 
stressed again that retail-price index numbers are 


based on official prices, that black-market prices. 


were much higher, and that the supply of goods 
at official prices was far from meeting minimum 
demands. At liberation, the returning French 
Government found money wage rates for various 
occupations and regions in extreme disorder and 
real wages at least 50 percent below their 1938-39 
level. 


Wage Policy of Provisional Government: In accord 
with the demands of the French National Coun- 
cil of Resistance and the underground trade-union 
movement for adequate wages and living stand- 
ards, the French Provisional Government in 
Algiers adopted in March 1944 a resolution re- 


quiring the immediate raising of wages and their | 
subsequent adjustment to the rise in prices and | 


the volume of goods available. General princi- 
ples for the policy were outlined by an order in 
Algiers on August 24 and another in Paris on 
September 14, 1944. The validity of the acts of 
the Vichy Government was recognized, for the 
increases were to be based upon the rates already 
in force. Officially these first increases granted 
were to range from 50 percent for laborers to 30 
percent for more skilled workers. Rates for 
miners and civil servants were also raised. Pen- 
sions and old-age allowances were increased, and 
the maximum wage for eligibility for social- 
insurance coverage was moved up from 48,000 to 
60,000 francs. 

The increases in wage rates were supplemented 
by increases in family allowances. These allow- 
ances are intended to adjust the worker’s wage to 
his family position and social obligations. They 
were initiated by employers as early as World War 
I, were made obligatory in 1932, and were broad- 
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ened and advocated for encouraging family growth 
after World War IT.° 

Unfortunately—perhaps inevitably—in the con- 
fusion of establishing the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s control, the wage increases were not uni- 
form in regions or industries and frequently they 
exceeded the plan. Moreover, the financial and 
economic controls originally designed to accom- 
pany the wage increases did not materialize. At 
the moment of greatest difficulty in the industrial 
revival, wage demands had to be met. With con- 
tinuing scarcities and a thriving black market, the 
rise in nominal wages brought little or no increase 
in real wages. In addition, the wage increases 
tended to reduce differentials and caused discon- 
tent among the higher paid workers. 

The Government consequently acceded to the 
requests for a complete overhauling of the wage 
system, and in November 1944 called for detailed 
data on minimum wages of all classes of workers in 
effect September 1939 and 1944. The French did 
not, at this time, return to the prewar system of 
fixing wages by collective bargaining, but rather 
made use of the system instituted by law of Novem- 
ber 10, 1939 (see p. 154). In January 1945, the 
Government appointed a committee of repre- 
sentatives of employers and labor organizations 
and of technicians from the interested Ministries to 
recommend necessary wage reforms. 

Theoretically, under the new system, the Min- 
ister acted (for example, in appointing a subcom- 
mittee to work out wage systems for specific indus- 
tries) on the recommendations of representatives 
of management and labor in the central committee. 
Actually, in view of the disorganization of em- 
ployers’ associations, the most powerful labor 
organizations presented their demands to the 
Minister, and on these demands the Minister took 
action, announcing the resultant decision by 
decree. During this period, the head of the Gov- 
ernment maintained contact with employers 
through an unofficial council. 


Reform of Wage Structure, 1945:° The wage struc- 
ture established by the central committee and its 
industry subcommittees in 1945 has four distinc- 


5 For detail, see Revue Francaise du Travail (Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security, Paris), October 1946, pp. 533-39, May 1947, pp. 482-91; Population 
(National Institute of Demographic Studies, Paris), January-March 1946, 
Pp. 155-58, October-December 1946, pp. 681-98; International Labor Review, 
December 1945, p. 708; and Family Allowances in Various Countries, Bul- 
letin No. 853, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 

* Summarized from Droit Social (Librairie Sociale et Economique, Paris) 
December 1945, pp. 391-400. 





tive characteristics: A minimum base wage rate; 
the adjustment of minimum base rates to geo- 
graphic and cost-of-living zones throughout France; 
a graded job classification scale on general and 
on industry bases; and an average maximum wage. 

The minimum base wage as applied in the legis- 
lation of 1945 is the minimum hourly, weekly, or 
monthly wage rate fixed for the lowest category of 
laborers in the industry or profession. Because 
of the scarcity of consumer goods, the black 
market, and the fact that the retail price index 
measured only official prices, the minimum base 
rates could not be scientifically fixed in 1945. An 
attempt was made, nevertheless, to set rates 
which would provide the purchasing power of 
1939. 

The wage zones defined by the committees and 
subsequent legislation in 1945 represent an effort 
to adjust wage rates to regional variations in the 
cost of living and, to a less degree, to geographic 
locations of the various industries. Regional wage 
zones have long been a feature of the French wage 
structure; they were established temporarily by 
the Minister of Armaments during World War I 
and were incorporated in collective agreements in 
the 1930’s; after World War II, 14 wage zones 
were defined. Within these zones, minimum 
wages were fixed at rates 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 
percent lower than rates in the first (Paris) zone. 

The graded job classification scales which the 
Minister of Labor instructed the committees to 
establish, were to contain, whenever possible, the 
following five job classifications: unskilled laborers 
(manceuvres ordinaires); heavy laborers, and spe- 
cialized laborers (manceuvres de force et spéciali- 
sés); semiskilled operatives (ouvriers spécialisés) ; 
skilled workers (ouvriers qualifiés); and highly 
skilled workers. Starting at 100 for the ordinary 
laborer’s wage, each job was assigned a coefficient 
above 100, indicating the wage differential based 
upon degree of skill, length of training, complexity 
of tasks, and other factors connected with the 
particular job. Jobs in the specialized laborers’ 
category generally received coefficients ranging 
from 108 to 118; semiskilled operatives’ jobs re- 
ceived coefficients from 120 to 138; coefficients of 
140-180 and sometimes 200 were set for the skilled 
and highly skilled workers. When these detailed 
scales had been agreed upon by the appropriate 
committee, for each industry, the Minister put 
them into effect by decree. 
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One of the devices adopted in France during 
World War II to help stabilize wages, costs, and 
prices was to limit the total wage bill and the 
average wage paid workers of the same category 
in any enterprise. The decree of November 10, 
1939 (as amended by decree of June 1, 1940), for 
example, required that the average amount of the 
wages paid in each enterprise to workers of the 
same category could not exceed the average paid 
the same group on September 1, 1939. Later leg- 
islation provided that the total of hourly wage 
payments divided by the number of workers 
could not exceed an average minimum fixed by 
decree. The legislation of 1945 varied these 
principles slightly and required that the difference 
between the minimum hourly wage rate and the 
average maximum wage could not be more than 
a fixed percentage. This was first set at 7.5 per- 
cent, and after June 1, 1945, at 15 percent, except 
for laborers in metallurgy and metal fabrication 
where the differential was 20 percent. For piece 
workers, the differential was also 20 percent. 
These differentials were not changed by the gen- 
eral wage-increase law of July 29, 1946, men- 
tioned below. 


Stabilization Program, 1946-47: The enlarged 
money wage income and the high rate of Govern- 
ment expenditure necessary for postwar recon- 
struction put an amount of money into circula- 
tion far exceeding the existing capacity of the 
French economy to turn out consumer goods, 
handicapped as it was by property destruction, 
old equipment, and coal and power shortages. 
To counteract the resultant upward pressure on 
prices, the French developed an extensive, and 
eventually very complicated, system of price 
control. 

Enforcement has been singularly difficult in 
France, not only because of the wartime habit of 
evading economic regulations imposed by the oc- 
cupation authorities, but also because the urban 
scarcity areas have close family ties with rural 
producing areas. Unsatisfactory enforcement en- 
couraged the growth of the black market in late 
1945 and in 1946, at the same time that the im- 
possibility of investigating thoroughly the thou- 
sands of requests for price increases led to the 
legalization of higher and higher prices. 

Stabilization was the professed Government 
wage policy throughout 1946. Wage incentives, 


however, were permitted, in order to stimulate 
production and raise earnings. The Government 
was depending upon increased production and 
subsequent cost reductions reflected in lower prices 
to raise the level of real wages. 

Organized labor supported this stabilization 
policy, during 1946, urging greater production, 
longer hours, and more effective price control. 
Legislation standardizing pay for work beyond 
the legal 40-hour base week was passed in early 
1946. Although the majority of labor disputes 
were caused by wage demands, strikes were few 
and brief. However, as price control was in- 
effective and prices continued to rise, rank and 
file discontent forced labor-union congresses to 
demand wage increases. In June 1946, the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor advocated a general 
increase of 25 percent, and the Catholic Confed- 
eration of Christian Workers an even greater in- 
crease, including family allowances. A special 
tripartite National Economic Commission in July 
concluded that a 25-percent increase possibly 
could be absorbed, if inefficient control of prices 
and distribution were reformed, and production 
programs would stress utility goods so as to force 
down prices of consumer goods. 

Although the Government did not accept the 
Commission’s conclusions, wage increases aver- 
aging about 18 percent were authorized on July 
29, 1946. Other increases in earnings were pro- 
vided for by the clauses of the legislation which 
raised family allowances about 25 percent. (On 
August 22, a new Family Allowance Law raised 
the rate again and so widened the coverage as to 
result in an over-all increase in family allowances 
of approximately 90 percent.) 

Price rises were authorized even before the price- 
freeze date agreed upon (September 20, 1946), and 
when the wage increases went into effect further 
price rises occurred. Although worker discontent 
was growing, the General Confederation of Labor 
ostensibly supported the Government stabiliza- 
tion program,’ and trade-unionists organized local 
price-control committees. On December 30, 1946, 
the General Confederation adopted a new plan 





? When collective bargaining was restored by law in December 1946, the 
Government retained control over wage fixing (for detail see, Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1947, p. 1024). However, the advisability of continuing Gov- 
ernment control over wages was under discussion in the Cabinet in the early 
summer of 1947. In July 1947, the labor unions and the employers’ associa- 
tion were reported to be negotiating directly on wage and other issues, sub- 
ject to Government approval. 
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to meet local wage demands: a “minimum living” 
wage, which would be adjusted currently to cur- 
rent prices paid by workers for food, clothing, 
lodging, service, etc. The minimum demanded, 
effective January 1, 1947, was to be not less than 
7,000 francs monthly for a 48-hour week. 

During 1947, the Blum and later the Ramadier 
Governments attempted to hold wages steady and 
cut prices. The “shock” of the 5-percent price 
reduction announced by Leon Blum, January 1, 
won support for the Government program, 
although prices did not drop appreciably. But 
the second 5-percent price cut (in March) failed 
to achieve the salutary psychological effect of the 
first. Food supplies for the larger towns did not 
show the expected increase in the spring and, 
although production indexes had risen during 
the year, the rise was not enough to overcome the 
extreme shortages. The position of the wage 
earner steadily deteriorated. 


Wage Increases: Within a month after the second 
price reduction, the Government had to meet 
half way labor’s demand for a minimum living 
wage. Legislation of March 31, 1947, advanced 
“abnormally low’? wage rates to 7,000 francs 
monthly on the basis of a 48-hour week in the 
first (Paris) wage zone, with corresponding in- 
creases in other zones, and granted an increase 
in family allowances. 

In spite of these concessions, strikes multiplied 
in number during May and June 1947, culminat- 
ing in a nation-wide railway strike. Thus, a 2%- 
year period of comparative industrial calm was 
finally broken. The strikes could be settled only 
by granting considerable (though disguised) wage 
increases. At first the Government agreed to 
production bonuses (which were to be fixed by 
agreement between labor and management), a 
slightly more generous minimum living wage, and 


tax exemptions for incomes under 84,000 francs. 
But in the railway settlement definite wage and 
family-allowance increases were granted. By (1) 
affording a basis for a new rise in prices and (2) 
creating additional deficits in State-owned enter- 
prises, such as the railways, these strikes, and the 
resulting wage increases, marked a serious set-back 
in the effort to control inflation. 

In June, the Government endeavored to put 
through a plan for decreasing national expendi- 
tures by removing subsidies and allowing the’ 
consumer to bear the burden of increased prices. 

Subsidies amounting to 85 billion francs in 
1945 and an estimated 89 billion francs in 1946 
had been paid out by the French treasury in an 
effort to keep down prices, especially to consumers. 
While the principal subsidies were granted to 
compensate for the higher cost of agricultural and 
industrial imports, there were also heavy expend- 
itures for the purpose of lowering the prices of 
domestic wheat, milk, coal, gas, electricity, and 
transportation. A reduction in these subsidies 
was considered essential from the standpoint of 
public finance even before the wage increases of 
1947 had added substantially to the deficit. 
However, although the Ramadier Government in 
late June won the support of the National As- 
sembly for its financial stabilization program, 
including a cut of 40 billion francs in the subsidies 
and the consequent raising of certain prices, the 
measure provoked renewed strikes and demon- 
strations. 

The wage and price developments which have 
been discussed in the preceding pages are closely 
connected with other economic and political mat- 
ters. On the economic side, the most important 
interdependent problem is that of restoring pro- 
duction to higher levels. In the political sphere, 
the wage-price issue has moved more and more 
into the center of the political stage in France. 





Union Agreements: 
Power Laundries, 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


CLARA SORENSON ! 





Most UNION ORGANIZATION in the power-laundry 
and cleaning and dyeing industries has taken place 
in the last decade. At the present time between 
35 and 40 percent of the production workers in 
these industries ? are employed under conditions 
set by collective-bargaining agreements. 

More.fhan half of the organized workers in these 
industries are represented by the Laundry Work- 
ers’ International Union (AFL). Pioneer in the 
field of laundry unionization, its origin can be 
traced to the early years of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor.® 

Over 15 percent of the organized workers are 
represented by another affiliate of the AFL— 
the International Association of Cleaning and Dye 
House Workers, chartered in 1937. Its jurisdic- 
tion, as set forth in its constitution, includes “all 
dry cleaners, dry cleaning spotters, dry cleaning 
pressers, dry cleaning checkers, dry cleaning 
markers, dry cleaning packers, dry cleaning wash- 





1 Of the Collective Bargaining Division in the Bureau’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. A more complete report including illustrative clauses and 
full text agreements will appear in a forthcoming bulletin. 

*A precise employment figure is not available because of a change in 
definition for these industries from “‘wage earner’ to “production worker” 
in the employment series published by the Bureau’s Employment Statistics 
Division. On the basis of indexes in the series, however, it is estimated that 
there are approximately 300,000 production workers in these two industries. 
New employment series are being prepared. 

* As far back as 1893 a federal local union which organized launcry em- 
ployees was represented at the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. From this nucleus, the Shirt, Waist, and Laundry Workers’ Inter- 
national Union became a chartered affiliate of the AFL in 1900. Nine years 
later, the union adopted its present name and waived jurisdiction over all 
shirt, shirt-waist, and collar and cuff cutters and operators and retained 
authority over none but “custom laundry workers.” In 1916, however, 
jurisdiction was extended to include cleaning, dyeing, and pressing done in 
laundry establishments. 
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ers and dyers employed in dry cleaning establish- 
ments, and all other persons employed in dry 
cleaning establishments who work on dry cleaned 
garments.”’ 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, entered both the laundry and cleaning and 
dyeing fields in 1937 and now represents over 30 
percent of the organized workers through agree- 
ments negotiated by joint boards and directly 
affiliated locals. Much of its strength is concen- 
trated in the New York City area. 

The power-laundry and cleaning and dyeing 
industries overlap to a considerable extent, and 
for this reason are discussed jointly. From the 
standpoint of receipts, employment, and pay roll, 
power laundries are the most important of the 
two types of services. According to the 1939 
Census of Business, female employees constituted 
about 65 percent of the working force in laundries. 
On the other hand, almost 60 percent of the em- 
ployees in cleaning and dyeing plants were male. 


Coverage 


This article is based on an analysis of 33 agree- 
ments covering approximately 65 percent of the 
total production workers employed under union 
contracts in effect during all or part of 1946. In 
some instances a contract includes within its scope 
workers in both the power-laundry and cleaning 
and dyeing industries. In other cases, separate 
contracts negotiated by the same union cover 
workers in these industries separately. 

All the agreements analyzed either were nego- 
tiated with employer associations or were “‘form”’ 
agreements signed by all the plants organized by 
the union in a particular city. In over 80 percent 
of the agreements an association signed or was 
referred to in some manner. 

The large variety of provisions found in these 
agreements do not fall into a definite industry 
pattern. This is due primarily to the wide geo- 
graphic distribution of the industries, the organi- 
zation of most of the production workers by three 
competing unions, and the comparatively recent 
extension of unionization in these industries. 

All production workers or all “inside” employees 
are usually covered by the agreements. Some, 
however—chiefly those of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (CIO)—also include other 
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employees, such as routemen, drivers and helpers, 
solicitors, maintenance men, and store clerks. For 
the purpose of this report, however, only provisions 
covering production workers have been included 
in the analysis. Some agreements specifically ex- 
clude certain groups, such as office and clerical 
workers, watchmen, executives, and supervisory 
employees. 


Union Recognition 


As a condition of employment, 30 of the 33 
agreements, covering 95 percent of the workers in 
the sample, require union membership of all em- 
ployees. Under these agreements an employee 
must be a member of the union at the time of 
hiring or join within a specified period and remain 
in good standing throughout his period of employ- 
ment. In addition to the requirement of union 
membership, 27 of these 30 agreements stipulate 
that the employer hire through the union except 
when the latter is unable to furnish qualified em- 
ployees within a specified time. The other 3— 
union-shop agreements—allow the employer to 
hire without regard to union membership provided 
the new employee agrees to join within a specified 
period after being hired. 

Three agreements, covering less than 5 percent 
of the workers, provide for maintenance of mem- 
bership for employees who were members of the 
union when the agreement was signed, or who 
become members during the term of the agree- 
ment. 

Twenty-two agreements, covering over 85 per- 
cent of the workers, contain provisions for the 
check-off of union dues. Automatic check-off 
is provided in 19 agreements, and check-off by 
individual authorization in 3 others. Under the 
terms of another agreement the employer agrees 
to honor written requests for check-off of dues, 
but the “union agrees not to ask the employer to 
institute this collection unless all of the employees 
covered by this agreement are included.”” Em- 
ployer assistance in the collection of delinquent 
dues is provided in 2 other agreements. 

Union representatives are allowed access to the 
plant during working hours under the terms of 24 
agreements; 13 further require that the employer 
be notified on entry or that his permission be 
secured. Access to time cards and pay-roll 
records is permitted by 15 agreements, but is 
limited in 3 to grievance cases, and in 2 others 


an order of the impartial chairman is required. 
Several specify that the records may be examined 
only in the presence of the employer or his rep- 
resentative. 


Wage Provisions ‘ 


Hourly wage rates for the different job classifi- 
cations are listed in 29 of the 33 agreements. 
Piece-work rates are also contained in 5 of the 29 
agreements and 24 stipulate that the wage scales 
areminimum. The hourly minimum rates (or the 
rate for the lowest paid occupation listed, if no 
minimum is specified) range from 31 cents in a 
southern city to 77 cents on the West Coast: 3 are 
below 45 cents, 7 between 45 and 50 cents, 3 be- 
tween 50 and 55 cents, 3 between 55 and 60 cents, 
4 between 60 and 65 cents and 4 (on the West 
Coast) between 75 and 77 cents. In the 5 agree- 
ments which de not specify whether the rates in 
the wage scale are minimum, the lowest hourly 
rate in one is 28% cents (for a southern city); in 
another, 50 cents; in a third, 55 cents; and in the 
other 2, over 60 cents. 

Of the 4 agreements which contain no occupa- 
tional wage listings, 2 specify a minimum guaran- 
teed weekly wage rate for females which amounts 
to an hourly minimum of 60% cents in one, and 
62 cents in the other. Another has a starting 
rate of 50 cents for females and 55 cents for males, 
and the fourth agreement bas wage rates for 
two occupations, with no starting rate given, 
but 45 cents an hour is to be paid after 30 days. 


Interim Wage Adjustments: Ten of theagreements 
provide for the adjustment of wages during the 
life of the agreement. Seven of these specifically 
provide that any disagreement over a revision of 
wage rates may be referred to arbitration. 

All 4 of the New York City agreements, in 
effect for a 2-year period, permit wages to be 
reopened once during the term of the agreement. 
The 2 covering cleaning and dyeing employees 
allow the union to request reopening by serving 
30 days’ notice prior to the end of the first year. 
They also provide that, in the event maximum 
hours of labor are fixed by law at less than 40 
hours a week, there is to be a corresponding in- 
crease in the minimum hourly rate of wages, 





‘ For a more detailed discussion of wages in power laundries, see Wage 
Rates in Power Laundries, Spring of 1943, Monthly Labor Review, January 
1944 (p. 157); and Power Laundries, 1945, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Wage 
Structure Series 2, No. 18), September 1946. 
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The 2 covering laundry workers allow either 
party to request a revision of wages as of a specified 
date in the event of a change in the cost of living 
and (in one of these agreements) in the event of 
changes in economic conditions in the industry 
or generally. 

One agreement, in effect for a 6-year period, 
allows wages to be reopened at the expiration 
of each 2-year period. 

Two others, in effect for a 1-year period, allow 
the wage question to be opened on 30 days’ 
notice in event of a “‘change’”’ or a “substantial 
increase’”’ (respectively) in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics “cost of living’ index. One agreement, 
which continues indefinitely beyond the original 
l-year term unless reopened on 30 days’ notice, 
specifies that if opened on the question of wages, 
adjustment shall be made on the basis of the 
percentage increase in the cost of living which 
occurred during a specified period. 

The 2 remaining agreements, which continue 
in effect from year to year, allow reopening on 60 
days’ notice after the occurrence of an emergency 
affecting existing conditions. The wage-and-hour 


provisions are also subject to reopening when 


conditions, based on the normal average total 
sales volume and the cost of production, warrant 


an adjustment. J, ' 


Incentive Systems and Piece Work: No detailed 
wage-incentive plans are contained in any of the 
33 agreements. Twelve contain no reference 
whatever to piece-work, bonus, or incentive plans. 
Four definitely prohibit piece work, and one has 
been amended to eliminate the piece-rate schedule 
from the master contract except for those com- 
panies now having the schedule in operation. 
Another agreement provides that “‘piece work, as 
such, shall not be established or maintained in 
any plant; however, any form of bonus system 
maintained or established by an employer must 
guarantee to employees the minimum base rate 
of pay established by the agreement.”’ 

In another case, it is provided that no merit, 
bonus, piece-work, or incentive system can be 
instituted until the union has been given written 
notification. Where sound engineering principles 
and practices have not been employed, the union 
has the right to object to, or reject, the plan. If, 
after approval by the union and a 3-month trial 
period, the plan is rejected by a majority of full- 


time employees, it can be discontinued at the 
request of the union. 

The other 14 agreements either contain piece- 
work rates or make some reference to piece work. 


Weekly Guaranty: About half of the agreements 
contain some form of work guaranty. The 
majority of these provide for either a guaranteed 
workweek or weekly wage. In most instances the 
work guaranty corresponds to the number of 
hours in the scheduled workweek. Some of the 
agreements limit the guaranty to a certain per- 
centage of the work force; one covering both 
laundry and dry-cleaning operations limits it to 
the dry-cleaning department alone. Under another 
agreement, the employer pledges to try to provide 
40 hours’ work per week. 

Four agreements specify a guaranteed weekly 
wage, two for female employees only (regular 
male employees are guaranteed 40 hours’ work); 
another specifies a full week’s pay based on 48 
hours for employees who work 35 hours in a 
6-day period; and the third, a specified minimum 
amount for employees who report for work 4 or | 
more days in any week. | 

Some agreements waive the guaranty during | 
holiday weeks and during weeks when a full | 
week’s work cannot be furnished because of ma- 
chinery break-down or through no fault of the 
employer. 


Technological Displacement and Dismissal Pay: 
Only the 4 New York City agreements make 
reference to severance pay for employees displaced 
by technological changes. The 2 covering cleaning 
and dyeing firms empower the impartial chairman, 
at his discretion, to award severance pay to 
employees displaced by changes in operations, 
with consideration given to length of service and 
other pertinent factors. Under the 2 agreements 
covering laundry firms the employer agrees to 
provide equivalent employment in the plant for 
workers displaced by the installation of a new 
type of machinery. If such employment is not 
available, however, the union may submit to 
the impartial chairman the question of whether 
or not the displaced employees are entitled to 
severance pay and the amount. One of the four 
agreements further provides that if a part or 
whole of an employer’s business is merged or 
sold, the purchaser shall be responsible for any 
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severance pay still owing the displaced employee 
because of an agreement between the union and 
the employer or under an arbitration award. 

A fifth agreement merely says that if new 
machinery is adopted which displaces an employee, 
it shall be the policy to engage such worker for 
the operation of the new machines at not less than 
the rate paid him at the time of adoption of such 
machinery, provided he can perform the job or be 
trained to do so. 


Call Pay: In over four-fifths of the agreements 
examined, workers receive payment for a minimum 
number of hours if they report for work without 
having been notified that no work is available. 
Most of these agreements specify 4 hours’ pay. 
One provides for 2 hours’ pay, and another 
specifies 5 hours’ pay (except on Saturday when 
4 hours’ pay is required). Exceptions are found in 
4 of the agreements providing 4 hours’ pay. 
Under 2, new employees are guaranteed 3 hours’ 
pay for reporting, and in the other 2 the 4 hours’ 
pay applies only to women and minors (with other 
employees receiving 3 hours’ pay). Pieceworkers, 
under one agreement, are also granted 4 hours’ pay 
at no less than their guaranteed minimum hourly 


| rate. 


Five agreements specify that the provision 


| guaranteeing minimum call pay does not apply if 


ER or - 


lack of work is due to mechanical break-down or 
conditions beyond the control of management, 
although 1 agreement stipulates 2 hours’ “show- 
up” pay if lack of work is due to mechanical diffi- 
culties. One of the five also states that the pro- 
vision is not applicable if the employee was not 
at work the preceding day. The provision does 
not apply in still another of these agreements if 
total hours worked during the week equal 40 hours 
in the dry-cleaning department and 45 hours in 
the laundry department. 


Job Transfer Rates: Almost all the agreements 
contain provisions protecting an employee’s earn- 
ings in the event of a temporary transfer from one 
position to another, or if required to do work of 
more than one classification. About half specify 
that if the transfer is to a higher rated position 
payment is to be made at the higher rate, but if 
to a lower position the employee is to continue to 
receive his regular rate of pay. 


Shift Provisions: Although several agreements 
mention shifts, only one definitely provides for a 
second shift, between the hours of 6 p. m. and 
5 a. m., and specifies a differential of 5 cents an 
hour for employees on that shift. One agreement 
specifies that regular day workers must work 44 
hours a week before anyone is employed at night, 
qualified day workers to be given preference over 
new employees for night work. It further stipu- 
lates that women working after 6 p. m. are to 
receive a premium of 6 cents an hour above the 
day rate for all hours worked, irrespective of 
whether total hours are after 6 p. m. Another 
specifies that employees working on the night shift 
shall have the right to exercise their seniority on 
the day crew if the night shift is discontinued. 
Four agreements set forth the hours and pay 
arrangements in the event night shifts are added. 


Hours and Overtime 


The basic workweek in the laundry and dry- 
cleaning industries ranges from 40 to 54 hours. 
Over half the workers under the agreements 
analyzed (including all the agreements sampled on 
the West Coast) have a standard workweek of 
44 hours or less. Some of the agreements allow 
longer straight-time hours for men than for 
women; others, which cover both laundry and 
dry-cleaning operations, provide different stand- 
ards for these two departments. 

The basic workweek provided in the agreements 
analyzed and the number of agreements under 
each category, with the percentage of workers 
covered are as follows: 


Number of Percent 
Basie workweek of— agreements of workers 
CO 13 19 
"ET Ee ee a 6 34 
C0 OS EE Sa eae a 7 
i i alt es ne een 4 23 
Eat oa ba Gene e mma ewan 1 3 
44 hours: Women-_.-...-.-.-.---- 3 7 
ee a 
40-hours: Dry-cleaning > steggge 9 9 
45 hours: Laundry department --- 


1 Two of these agreements allow a 2-hour tolerance for men before overtime 
pay starts. During the second year of these 2-year contracts basic weekly 
hours after which overtime is paid are to be reduced from 44 to 40 for women 
and 46 to 42 for men. 
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Percent 


Number of 
of workers 


Basic workweek of—Continued agreements 
46 hours: Laundry department --- 
46% hours: Dry-cleaning depart- l 1 


ment 
4 


100 


* Hours are mentioned only in the overtime provisions as follows: Dry- 
cleaning department, overtime starts after 48 hours the first year and after 
44 hours the second; laundry department, after 48 hours for women and 50 
hours for men during the second year of the contract. No reference is made 
to hours or the overtime standard for the laundry department during the 
first year of the contract. In this 6-year agreement the hours and overtime 
provision may be reopened biennially. 


Most of the agreements establishing a workweek 
of 44 hours or less provide for a basic 8-hour day. 
In the agreements which have a standard work- 
week in excess of 44 hours, the workday ranges 
from 8 to 12 hours. Usually these agreements 
stipulate the maximum number of hours which 
may be worked in any 1 day without the payment 
of overtime. In some agreements the length of 
the workday is uniform throughout the week, 
and in others it varies. In some instances a longer 
day is scheduled for men than for women. 

The overtime rate for work in excess of the 
regular daily or weekly hours is uniformly time 
and a half. In some cases, a tolerance of 2 hours 
is allowed beyond the normal workweek before 
the overtime rate applies. With but few excep- 
tions overtime is calculated on either a daily or a 
weekly basis. In the excepted cases it is calcu- 
lated only on a weekly basis. 7 

Specific provisions governing hours of work for 
women are contained in 8 of the 33 agreements. 
Five limit these to 8 hours, and 1 to 10 hours a 
day; another, to 48 hours a week; and the eighth, 
to work performed before 10 p. m. Two of the 
agreements which provide an 8-hour day for 
women contain other provisions regulating their 
hours. One exempts women from these hours if 
they are granted a State permit. The other 
restricts those under 18 from working before 
7 a. m. or after 6 p. m. and also prohibits them 
from working more than 6 continuous hours 
without a rest interval of 45 minutes (except that 
work may be performed for 6% continuous hours 
if it is completed by 1:30 p. m.). 


Week-End Work: References to Saturday work are 
found in about a fourth of the agreements studied. 
All of these specify payment of time and a alfh 
for work performed on Saturday. 


Penalty rates for work on Sunday are provided 
in 25 of the 33 agreements analyzed: five at time 
and a half, 18 at double time, and 2 at double time 
unless a legal holiday follows or precedes the 
Sunday—in which case the rate for Sunday is 
time and a half. 

Only 1 agreement mentions work on the seventh 
consecutive day and provides a double-time rate 
for such work. 


Vacations 


Paid vacations after a qualifying period of 
service are found in 31 of the 33 agreements 
analyzed. Eighteen have graduated plans allow- 
ing 1 week’s vacation after 1 year’s service and 
2 weeks’ after 5 years’ service. A single vacation 
period of 1 week after 1 year’s service is provided 
in 13 agreements. Vacation pay in lieu of vaca- 
tion is allowed in 5 of these agreements, and pro- 
hibited in 2 others. 

One agreement makes no mention of vacations, 
and the remaining agreement provides a week’s 
vacation without pay for employees having 2 
years’ seniority. 

In addition to the length of service require- 
ment, 5 of the agreements stipulate a specified 
minimum amount of time that an employee must 
have worked to qualify for a vacation with pay. 
Two require a minimum number of hours—one 


1,600 hours and the other 1,900—and 3 require 39, 


40, and 50 weeks, respectively. 

Vacation pay is computed on the basis of aver- 
age weekly earnings in 13 agreements; in 9 others 
it equals the number of hours in the standard work- 
week times the employee’s regular hourly rate. 
Eight agreements merely state that vacations are 


“‘with pay” and make no mention of the method | 


of payment. In 1 agreement vacation pay is based 
on 2 percent of annual earnings. One agreement 
allows payment of 1%-weeks’ pay for the 1 week’s 
vacation after 4 years’ service, with the employee 
being permitted to take an additional week at his 
own expense. Another agreement also permits 


the employee to take an additional week at his | 


own expense. 


Holidays 
Pay for holidays not worked is stipulated in 


about half the agreements, with the number of © 


such holidays ranging from 4 to 7 and the majority 


. 
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providing 6 paid holidays. Most of these agree- 
ments specify the payment of double time if work 
is performed on designated holidays, and 2 stipu- 
late triple time. 

The remaining 17 agreements specify observance 
of holidays, but do not state whether they are 
paid for if not worked. Fifteen list 6 holidays; 
two mention 7 holidays. Seven of the 17 provide 
time and a half, and 10 double time, for work 
performed on the holidays. 


Sick Leave 


Only 1 agreement provides for paid sick leave, 
specifying 5 days’ sick leave each year after 1 
year’s employment. Sick leave not used during 
the year is regarded as additional vacation with 
pay, except where an employee is entitled to 2 
weeks’ vacation, in which case the employer has 
the option of granting unused sick leave as addi- 
tional vacation or of compensating the employee. 
One other agreement provides that vacation time 
may be used as sick leave. 


Seniority Rules 














The seniority principle is recognized in 19 of the 
33 agreements analyzed. It is applied by depart- 
ment in 7 agreements, by plant in 6, by job classi- 
fication in 4, by company in 1, and is limited to 
1 classification only in another agreement. Of 
the 19 agreements, 7 apply seniority to lay-off, 
rehiring, and promotion; 7 to lay-off and rehiring 
only; 1 to promotion only; and 4 give no indication 
of the application cf seniority. 


Seniority in Lay-off and Rehiring: Fourteen of the 
agreements recognize seniority in lay-off and re- 
hiring. In 6, department seniority prevails, with 
1 stating that all nonunion employees are to be 
laid off before any union employees are affected. 
Lay-off and rehiring is by seniority based on classi- 
fication in 2 other agreements, with the provision 
that if reduction is carried to the point where 


} more than one classification is combined in one 


job the employee with the longest service in either 
classification is retained. Plant-wide seniority 
is the basis in 5 agreements, with 1 providing that 
knowledge, training, and ability are given next 
consideration, then physical fitness. The remain- 
ing agreement provides for lay-off and rehiring 


based on company-wide seniority where ability 
and efficiency are relatively equal. 

Work sharing as an alternative to lay-off or 
combined with lay-off is provided in 6 agree- 
ments. 


Seniority as a Factor in Promotions: Only 8 of the 
agreements refer to seniority in connection with 
promotions. Usually seniority is the determining 
factor, with qualifications considered in most 
cases. 


Reemployment Rights of Veterans: Clauses pro- 
tecting the seniority and reemployment rights of 
employees after discharge from military service 
are found in about half the agreements. Six 
specify that seniority shall accumulate during the 
period of service, and 5 assure the employee of 
reinstatement to his former position ‘‘without loss 
of seniority.’”’ Two others allow reinstatement to 
the former position with all rights and privileges 
at the time of entry into service, plus all additional 
rights and privileges established by the agreement 
in force at the time of reinstatement. ‘Two agree- 
ments specify reemployment with all “increments’’ 
which have accrued to the position. 


Learners and Apprentices 


Conditions for training inexperienced workers 
to become proficient on the job are stipulated in 
31 of the 33 agreements. Four of these merely 
specify a 4-week trial or training period for new 
or inexperienced employees. The term of ap- 
prenticeship or training is mentioned in all but 2 
of the remaining agreements, and varies from 2 
weeks for a single classification in 1 agreement to 
12 months for some classifications in 3 others, 
with several providing varying periods for different 
occupations and departments. | 

The agreements which specify shorter learning 
periods, such as 4 to 10 weeks, generally provide 
a rate below the regular wage scale for the full 
period of learning and thereafter the regular rate; 
whereas the agreements having longer periods— 
90 days, 4 months, 6 months, and a year—provide 
for wage increases at specified intervals until the 
journeyman scale is reached. 

Ten of the agreements limit the number of 
apprentices in a plant by specifying the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. 
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Health and Safety 


A wide variety of clauses relating to health, 
safety, sanitation, and ventilation are found in 
the 19 agreements with such provisions, but these 
safeguards are usually phrased in general terms 
and refer to minimal health and safety standards. 
A number specify that sanitary and healthful 
working conditions including adequate ventilation 
shall be maintained, or that safety devices shall 
be provided, or that State safety standards shall 
be observed. About half of these agreements re- 
quire the employer to provide comfortable and 
sanitary dressing facilities. Some agreements 
require the employer to furnish such items as 
first-aid kits, sanitary drinking facilities, cooled 
drinking water, and electric fans, 

In some agreements, provision is made that 
women may not be used on specified heavy opera- 
tions such as tumbler work, or do any cleaning or 
help in the operation of any dry cleaning machine, 
or lift loads in excess of 35 pounds. 


Rest Periods: Six of the agreements have provi- 
sions for paid rest periods. Five others which 
provide rest periods of 10 minutes each morning 
and afternoon (4 throughout the year and the 
remaining agreement for the months of June, 
July, and August only) do not state whether the 
time is paid or unpaid. Another also has a 
clause saying that no employee is required to 
work more than 5% hours on any day after 
1 p. m. without a half-hour rest period. 


Health and Welfare Plans 


The 4 New York City agreements provide for 
employer contribution to an insurance fund “for 
the purpose of furnishing life, accident, and health 
insurance and such other forms of group insur- 
ance for medical care and hospitalization as the 
trustees may reasonably determine.’”’ One agree- 
ment covering workers in New Jersey establishes 
an employer-financed, union-administered welfare 
fund. The agreement covering workers in San 
Francisco states that the parties agree in principle 
on employee hospital and health benefits, and 
that they will continue investigation for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a mutually satisfactory plan to 
be incorporated in the agreement. The two New 
York agreements covering cleaning and dyeing 
employees, in addition to the insurance fund, also 


— 


provide for a health service financed by the em- 
ployer and jointly controlled by an industry 
committee consisting of equal representation from 
the union and the association. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


All 33 agreements provide some method of 
settling labor-management disputes. In 28 agree- 
ments, some form of plant grievance machinery is 
provided and, in all but 5 of these, final settlement 
is made through arbitration. Of the 5 agreements 
which have no inplant grievance machinery, | 


refers disputes directly to a tripartite arbitration | 


board, and the other 4 directly to boards of equal 


representation with the proviso that another mem- | 


ber is to be chosen “if necessary.” 


Over half the agreements define grievances in | 


broad terms, such as any matter in dispute, and 
any differences, complaints, or matters in con- 


troversy; in addition, a few also consider matters | 
of dispute not specifically covered by the agree- | 
ment as coming within the scope of the grievance | 


procedure. The remaining agreements in the 
sample, and a few of those which have a broad 
general definition, define grievances as any dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the agreement or any of its terms. 


Grievance Procedure: Only a few of the agreements | 


provide a detailed step-by-step procedure for the 
handling of grievances. An initial and a final 
step are specified in the majority, with several 
providing only one step before submission to 
arbitration. 

The final step of the grievance procedure calls 
for a bipartisan “board” or “committee” in 15 
agreements, and a single representative of each 
party in 10 others. Of the 15 agreements, 6 
provide for 2 representatives from each party on 
the board, and 6 provide for 3; and 3 agreements 
do not specify the number of representatives on 
the committee. 

As the final step of the grievance procedure 


before referral to arbitration, one agreement pro- | 


vides that the business representative of the loca! 
“shall endeavor to settle the matter in contro- 
versy in a manner satisfactory to both parties,”’ 
and another calls for referral to the Conciliation 


Service of the United States Department of Labor : 


at this stage. In a third agreement the sole 
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reference to grievance settlement before arbitra- 
tion is a statement that the company agrees to 
“recognize a shop steward and grievance com- 
mittee.” 

Eight of the agreements impose a time limit on 
the period allowed the committee or board to 
settle the grievance before submitting it to ar- 
bitration. In 6 cases the period ranges from 1 to 
10 days, in the seventh agreement, one meeting is 
specified and in the eighth two daily consecutive 
meetings. 

Five agreements, with boards or committees 
of equal representation, do not provide for arbi- 
tration. In 2 of these agreements, the board is 
designated as the final court of appeal; and it is 
further given the authority to meet and reach 
agreements in connection with any emergency 
that conditions may impose either during the 
national emergency, in the 1 case or during the 
recoversion period in the other. All 5 specify 
that a decision must be reached in 10 days from 
the time the controversy is submitted by either 


party. 


Arbitration: Referral to arbitration of all disputes 
not settled through the regular grievance machin- 
ery is allowed under the terms of 28 agreements. 
Arbitration may be initiated at the request of 
either party in all but 1 of these, which requires 
Over two-thirds of the 28 agree- 
ments mention specific points which are included 
within the scope of arbitration. Discharge cases, 
disagreement over the terms of a new agreement 
(5 agreements), disputes concerning general terms 
not specifically covered by the agreement, inabil- 
ity to agree on new wage rates emanating from 
changes in machinery or method, and disagree- 
ment on the wage adjustment allowed under the 
wage reopening clause, are some of the items 
specifically mentioned. 

The structure of the arbitration machinery 
varies in the 28 agreements providing arbitration: 
18 specify arbitration boards consisting of an equal 
number of representatives, chosen by each party, 
who select the impartial member; and 9 (including 
the 4 New York and 2 of the Chicago agreements) 
provide for an impartial arbitrator to settle dis- 
putes. In 7 of the latter group, a permanent 
arbitrator is appointed for the life of the agree- 
ment; in the other 2, the arbitrator is selected at 
the time of the dispute. The State board of 


























conciliation and arbitration is designated as the 
arbitrator in all disputes under the terms of the 
remaining agreement. 

The arbitration decision in 11 agreements must 
be rendered in a specified time limit, ranging from 
2 to 15 days. Two of these, which impose a 
time limit of 10 days for other disputes, stipulate 
that, in cases of discharge, the decision is to be 
rendered in 1 week. ‘Two other agreements which 
do not have a time limit on other disputes give 
precedence to discharge cases and require a deci- 
sion within 48 hours after the union demands a 
hearing, unless the time is extended by mutual 
consent. 

The arbitration decision is final and binding by 
specific provision in all but 1 agreement, which 
specifies that the arbitrator’s decision shall ‘goy- 
ern.” 


Discharge and Quits 


Of the 33 agreements studied, 22 recognize the 
employer’s right to discharge for ‘“just’’ or 
“proper” cause; 2 others prohibit discharge until 
after a joint investigation by representatives of 
each party. A few agreements mention specific 
causes, such as 2 days’ absence without notice, 
violation of shop rules and regulations, intoxica- 
tion, dishonesty, inefficiency, and insubordination 
or lack of effort after a warning notice to the em- 
ployee and steward. A few also accept the em- 
ployer’s right to dismiss a new employee during the 
first weeks of employment. Suspension for as- 
sault or scandalous conduct pending trial by the 
impartial arbitrator is provided in 1 agreement. 

The union, in 13 agreements, is permitted to 
investigate discharges, and may, in 9 of these and 
4 others, appeal to the arbitration machinery. In 
1 agreement the dispute is referred to the Concilia- 
tion Service of the United States Department of 
Labor. If the discharge is unjustified, 6 agree- 
ments specify reinstatement and payment for time 
lost, with one of these limiting payment to 2 weeks. 


Quit Notices: Six agreements require 1 week’s 
notice of an employee’s intention to terminate 
employment. The notice in one of these is required 
after 30 days’ employment, and in another, after 
6 months. One agreement permits exceptions to 
be made by mutual consent of the business agent 
of the union and the employer. 
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Strikes and Lock-Outs 


Restrictions on strikes and lock-outs are con- 
tained in 30 of the 33 agreements, but 11 of these 
specify conditions under which strikes and lock- 
outs are permitted. 

Continued operation while negotiating a new 
agreement is provided for in 4 agreements by 
forbidding strikes and lock-outs during that 
period. If the union decides to resort to strike 
action on the failure of the parties to negotiate a 
new agreement, 2 others specify that such strike 
call will not be effective until after 3 days’ notice 
to the employer, during which time no laundry 
will be collected but processing and delivery of 
laundry will continue. 


Duration of Agreements 


Twenty-one agreements, covering approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the workers in the sample, 
are effective for 1 year. Eighteen of these are 
automatically renewable for successive yearly 
periods, unless advance notice of desire to change 
or terminate is given. This period of advance 
notice ranges from 30 days in 10 agreements to 
45 days in 1 agreement, and to 60 days in 7 


agreements. Three agreements have no definite 
renewal period but continue automatically, after 
the 1-year period, until 30 days’ notice of intention 


to change or terminate is given. 

Eight agreements, covering over half of the 
workers in the sample, are in effect for 2-year 
periods. Five of these are automatically renew- 
able for yearly periods thereafter unless 60 days’ 
notice of desire to change or terminate is given, 
Three contracts expire at the end of the 2-year 
period: 1 provides that the terms of the new 
agreement shall be discussed before an impartial] 
arbitrator 30 days prior to the expiration date: 
the second specifies that ‘30 days prior to the 
expiration of this agreement, the union shal! 
submit to the association, in writing, terms and 
conditions for a new agreement to take effect 
upon the expiration hereof; and the third makes 
no reference to the renewal of the agreement. 

Two agreements were to be in effect from 
January 1944 until 6 months after cessation of 
hostilities. 

Another agreement, which is to run for approxi- 
mately 2 years and 5 months, contains provision 
for automatic yearly renewal unless notice of a 
desire to change or terminate is given by a speci- 
fied date, which is approximately 60 days prior 
to the expiration date. A fourth agreement is in 
effect for a 6-year period, but wages, vacations, 
hours of work, and overtime pay may be re- 
negotiated biennially upon 30 days’ notice by 
either party prior to the biennial reopening date. 
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Guaranteed 
Employment Plan of 
Seaboard Railroad 


JOHN L. AFROS? 





A CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT or minimum force 
agreement, whereby an average of about 2,500 
repair and equipment maintenance workers cur- 
rently have year-round job security, was inaugu- 
rated by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in 1928. 
The plan, unique in the railroad industry, was 
negotiated between the management and the 
Federated Shop Crafts (System Federation No. 39, 
Railway Employes’ Department, AFL). Six 
shop crafts—machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, sheet-metal workers, carmen, electrical 
workers, their respective helpers and apprentices— 
and coach cleaners, in all of the company’s 58 
repair and maintenance shops, were subject to the 
plan in 1946. In the 19 years in which the plan 
has operated, the designated number of employees 
in the minimum force has reached its highest peak 
in 1947. 

Seasonality has marked the operations of the 
line, in both its passenger and freight traffic.’ 

! This account of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s Continuity of Employ- 
ment Plan is based on interviews held with management and union officials 
and with employees in connection with the field survey of guaranteed wage 
and employment plans which the Bureau of Labor Statistics made for the 
Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. (See 
Bureau Bulletins Nos. 906 and 907 for appendixes C and F of OW MR study.) 

1 Of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. 

+ The Seaboard Air Line Railroad is a class I carrier (gross revenue exceed- 
ing 1 million dollars) serving the capitals, ports, principal cities, and resort 
areas of the Southeast. Both freight and passenger traffic fluctuate season- 
ally. The peak season in passenger traffic is from about January 1 to May 15; 


the peak movement of freight extends from October toJune. Transportation 
operations are lowest between July and September. Operating revenues 





} declined sharply in 1932 and after partial recovery again turned downward 


during the 1938 recession. During the war years, net operating revenue rose 
lar above prewar levels. Troop movements had increased passenger traffic 
abnormally. From December 1930 to August 1946, the company had been 
in receivership, with no noticeable effect on the minimum force plan. War- 
time scarcities of materials naturally added to the company’s operational 
oroblems but no unemployment resulted from such shortages. 


755140478 


Other adverse factors in the employment situation 
before the guaranty was introduced contributed to 
the negotiation of the plan. Prior to the intro- 
duction of the minimum force agreement, it had 
been company practice for many years to allot a 
monthly budget to each master mechanic and to 
each shop superintendent. When a shop or 
terminal point had insufficient funds because of 
unforeseen circumstances (such as a marked 
decline in revenues, emergency repairs, etc.) the 
company discharged its temporary workers. When 
that did not prove sufficient to meet the budget 
requirements, management either reduced the 
number of shifts or days per week, or else closed 
down a shop or terminal point. In some cases, 
repairs to equipment, other than running repairs 
and inspection, were curtailed for considerable 
periods. Seniority did not protect regular em- 
ployees from lay-off for a part of the year. 

Another pre-guaranty practice aggravating the 
company’s employment situation was the appro- 
priation of substantial funds for repair work in 
busy seasons. This required the recruitment of 
part-time emplovees to help the regular repair and 
maintenance force cope with increased work 
loads. 

The purpose of the continuity of employment 
plan was to eliminate extreme fluctuations in 
employment which resulted from inadequate 
budgetary provision for maintenance and repair 
work. With the inauguration of a minimum 
work force, the company in effect pledged itself to 
plan its work more evenly. 


Origin of Plan 


During the Florida boom of 1926 and 1927, the 
company had purchased new equipment and post- 
poned repairs on old equipment to a later date. 
As a result, some of the repair shops closed down 
for from 1 to 3 months. 

According to John S. Wilds, the then secretary- 
treasurer of the Federated Shop Crafts, ‘‘condi- 
tions for shopmen were so bad by midyear of 
1927,” that the union “thought it necessary to 
serve notice on the management for a wage 
increase.”’ In its conferences with management, 
the union committee ‘laid great stress upon the 
fact that under the existing conditions [of reduced 
hours or reduced forces] the shopmen could not 
earn a sufficient amount of money to meet 
expenses, and that they must have either increased 
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wages or assurance that they would have steady 
employment.” 

During the negotiations, the inauguration of a 
continuity of employment plan was discussed. 
The union representatives expressed the belief 
that repair work could and should be spread over 
the year for all regular employees. The union 
also urged that the company estimate the number 
of men needed to perform repair work at an even 
pace throughout the year. If the company would 
agree to assure a full year’s employment to a 
minimum force of repair and maintenance workers, 
the union agreed to withdraw its wage demands. 

As a result of the negotiations, a minimum force 
agreement was signed for the year 1928. The 
determination of the minimum number of workers 
to be employed was made a matter of joint labor- 
management decision. The agreement provided 
for couferer ces in December of that year to dis- 
cuss its extension for the year 1929. Similar 
agreements have been negotiated each year since 
that date. 

According to a company spokesman, “‘the intro- 
duction ‘of the plan involved no substantial risk.” 
No additional wage costs were anticipated, since 
with continuous operation of repair and main- 


tenance shops (in place of previous intermittent 
operation) total labor requirements would not be 


increased. As far as is known, there were never 
any negotiations for more complete coverage. 


Terms of the Plan 


The minimum force agreement * which became 
effective in January 1928, guaranteed that “a mini- 
mum force of [a specified number of] positions will 
be continued from month to month during the 
entire [contract] year,” at each terminal point over 
the Seaboard system. The minimum force was 
specified as 2,170 positions in 1928. Employment 
was stipulated as being on “the 6-day week basis,” 
which in effect meant 48 hours per week for 52 
weeks, since that was the workweek at the time. 
No specific wage guaranty was made, except as 





¢ The minimum force agreement operates within the framework of a general 
agreement but is not part of it. The existing general agreement in effect since 
March 1923 is similar, in its principal features, to other agreements involving 
shop workers in the railroad industry. (Agreements covering the mechanical 
trades were in effect on the Seaboard for many years prior to that time, 
probably as far back as the turn of the century.) The general agreement has 
a section devoted to general rules and specific sections pertaining to the various 
trades in maintenance categories subject tothe plan. None of the basic provi- 
sions of the general agreement—transfer, seniority, etc.—were altered at the 
time of adoption of the plan. 


——— 


might be implied by the employment guaranty, 
Wages were paid on the basis of regular hourly 
rates. The plan bore no relation to other earnings 
or sources of income. 

Included among the minimum force positions 
were the various occupations represented by the 
Federated Shop Crafts: machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, carmen, elec. 
trical workers, their respective helpers and ap- 
prentices, and coach cleaners. For workers in these 
occupations, the number of jobs in the minimum 
force and the workers’ seniority are the only 
limitations determining coverage under the plan. 

A separate minimum force of coach cleaners is 
established under the continuity of employment 
plan. This force may be reduced in accordance 
with rule 23 of the general agreement.’ The 
number of positions in other classifications, how- 
ever, is not increased by a like amount. 

With the exception of changes in the size and 
location of the minimum force, the continuity of 
employment plan remained unaltered during the 
first 2 years. 

At the request of management, the 1930 agree- 
ment was modified to provide for a minimum num- 
ber of positions in each classification, for the 
entire system, instead of a minimum number of 
employees for each terminal point. These positions 
could then be transferred from point to point and 
from city to city, and, in filling them, workers were 
to be furnished transportation by the company for 
themselves, their families, and household effects. 
Subject to seniority rules, and after agreement 
between the management and the union, em- 
ployees could be transferred from one shop to fill 
vacancies in another shop. No interchange of clas- 
sifications, however, was contemplated. 

Following a decline in operating revenues, the 
1931 agreement was modified, at the request of 
management, to include a clause which gave each 
party the right to initiate a review of the number 
in the minimum work force at any time after Janu- 
ary 31. The new provision specified that if “any 
situation arises during the life of this agreement 
which would seriously affect either party, a con- 
ference will be held between the management and 
the general committee [of the union] for the pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement. In the event of 
failure to do so, it is understood and agreed that 


§ This rule states that “when it becomes necessary to reduce expenses,” the 
force at any point may be reduced, providing seniority governs such reductior. 
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either party may terminate this agreement by 
serving ten (10) days’ notice in writing upon the 
other of intention to do so.” 


Administration of Plan 


The plan is administered jointly by the manage- 
ment and the union. The chief mechanical officer 
of the company is management’s representative 
in agreement negotiations. The president of Sys- 
tem Federation No. 39 represents the workers on 
most matters pertaining to the plan, but the gen- 
eral committee of the Federated Shop Crafts 
handles the negotiations for renewal of the agree- 
ment, which are held annually (about December 
1) for the following year. No central record of 
covered workers (by name) is maintained by the 
company. Insofar as seniority rules are con- 
cerned, the local shop committees perform the 
bulk of the administrative duties. A distribution 
sheet, giving the number and classification of 
covered positions in each shop, is a part of the 
minimum force agreement. 


Operation of Plan 


As previously stated, the basic features of the 
plan have been revised twice in 19 years. The 
number in the minimum force has been changed 
13 times at the beginning of the year and 3 times 
in the middle of the year. One of these midyear 
changes (August 1940) involved an increase in the 
minimum force; two (1931 and 1938) involved 
decreases. Company and union officials point out 
that midyear revisions were made only when spe- 
cial circumstances made it necessary and were 
preceded by conferences between the parties, as 
specified in the minimum force agreement. The 
amended contract thus did not provide an easy 
release for the company from its obligation under 
the agreement. Based on this experience, it 
seems clear that the company has not attempted 
to invoke the emergency reduction-in-force clause 
arbitrarily. 

During slack periods, employees not in the 
minimum force are laid off in order of seniority 
after 5 days’ notice. When in any shop, further 


reductions have been necessary, the company’s 
practice has been to present the situation to the 
workers and ask for their decision whether to 
lay off more men or to reduce the number of days 
specified in the agreement. 


In interviews with 


employees of the Portsmouth shops, the men stated 
that they preferred some reduction in time to 
additional lay-offs. In 1930, for example, em- 
ployees agreed to work only 4 days a week through 
June, July, August, and September. In September 
of that year, the management asked employees 
to continue the 4-day schedule through the re- 
mainder of the year. Subsequently the 6-day 
week was resumed. 

If a worker is transferred, neither his classifica- 
tion nor his wage rate may be reduced.® Mini- 
mum force workers can be discharged for cause, 
subject to grievance-machinery procedure as pro- 
vided in the general agreement. 

New employees are not told of the plan at the 
time of the hiring interviews. Its provisions are 
usually explained by the union representative in 
the shop. Workers are notified by the union 
upon their inclusion in the minimum force. 

During the first 3 years of operation, there was 
little annual fluctuation in the number of covered 
workers (see table). By 1934, the number of 
workers covered by the minimum force agreement 
had fallen 21 percent from the level in 1928. 
The drop was the result of the depression of the 
early 1930’s. Operating revenues of the company 
in 1934 were 41 percent lower than in 1928. The 
agreement for 1931 provided for 2,022 covered 
positions; this was reduced to 1,800 in October. 
The workweek was reduced to 4 days in August, 
September, and October, and restored to 5 days 
in November. 

A low point of 1,725 covered positions was 
reached during the depression years 1933-36, 
inclusive, and during part of 1938. The minimum 
work force was maintained at a comparatively 
stable but low level until 1937 when a temporary 
6-percent rise occurred. Operating revenues 
meanwhile followed a somewhat similar pattern, 
with the 1937 index 21 points above the extreme 
low of 53.7 in 1932. A decline in revenue followed 
during the recession year, 1938. In that year, 
the company requested adjustment of the agree- 
ment, and, on May 20, the minimum force was 
reduced from 1,850 to 1,725 positions. The agree- 
ment for 1940 was established at 1,785 positions; 
on August 28, the minimum force was raised to 


1,835. 


* This requirement operates subject to the provisions for differentials as 
stipulated in the general agreement. 
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Minimum force, employment, and annual pay roll in 6 mechanical trades, and operating revenues, on Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad 1923-46 


[Index 1928= 100] 





Equipment maintenance 


6 mechanical trades ! 
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! Includes all mechanics, helpers, apprentices, and coach cleaners in the maintenance of equipment department. 


§ The original minimum force for 


years was changed during the year; figures shown are averages for those years. 


Source: Annual Reports of Seaboard Air Line Railroad to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and annual minimum force agreements. 
o 


Beginning in 1939, both the number of workers 
under the minimum force agreement and operat- 
ing revenues increased steadily. The minimum 
work force was stabilized from 1943 to 1946 at 
6 percent above the base year of 1928. For 
1943-46, inclusive, the minimum force agreement 
covered 2,300 positions providing regular employ- 
ment for 52 weeks of 48 hours. By 1944, operating 
revenues had reached a peak of 147 percent above 
that of 1928; they dropped off somewhat in 1945. 

The proportion of positions that have consti- 
tuted the minimum force over the years (see table) 
from 1928 has ranged from 68 percent to 100 
percent of the total number of workers in the 
covered classifications. As a company official 
pointed out, management tries to limit the mini- 
mum force in order to “allow for leeway during 
seasonal fluctuations.” 


Evaluation of Plan 


The Seaboard line has had no strike of serious 
consequence among the shop crafts since 1922— 
a fact attributed by company officials to its labor 
policy. The shop chairmen who were interviewed 
at the Portsmouth shop expressed the view that 
the company has maintained a fair attitude to- 


ward its workers. Despite the insertion of a 
safeguard or escape clause, in 1931, union officials 
and members interviewed stated that the existing 
plan is substantially as good as the original. 
One union official stated that the union ‘‘would do 
everything possible within reason and law to 
prevent discontinuance” of the plan. 

Although the workers who were interviewed 
were aware of the escape clause, they did not 
draw much distinction between the advantages 
under the plan that was in effect from 1928 through 
1930 and the revised plan of 1931. They appar- 
ently realized that the only “guaranty” in the 
existing plan was in the 10 days’ notice given to 
the union before the minimum force might be 
reduced. Such notice is not ordinarily given to 
employees of other railroads. Union and manage- 
ment officials agreed that the plan contributed to 
the excellent morale that exists in the shops. 

The interviewed employees stated, moreover, 
that the existing agreement has saved them from 
irregularity of employment and has increased 
their annual income. They are emphatically of 
the opinion that the operation of seniority alone 
would not have accomplished the same results. 
Both management and workers also asserted that 
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the plan has contributed to reducing the rate of 
turn-over, and the workers are of the opinion 
that the company has used its right to transfer 
workers from one point to another in a reasonable 
manner. 

Management officials stated that the minimum 
force plan has increased worker productivity by 
reducing the fear of lay-offs. Existence of the 
plan has not noticeably eased the probiem of 
recruitment. Company officials also agreed that 
even the existing plan (as modified in 1931) had 
acted as a check upon hasty action. 

Union officials of long standing recalled that 
in years before the agreement was negotiated, 
the company frequently reduced its repair and 
maintenance force or closed a shop or terminal 
point because of lack of funds caused by unfore- 
seen circumstances. In some cases, only an emer- 
gency force remained on duty. In busy periods, 
large additional forces were hired, and during 


part of the year, both temporary workers and 





regular workers were laid off. Since the minimum 
force agreement has been in operation, the budget 
estimates have taken into account the plan to 
retain the agreed minimum working force through- 
out the year. The ability of the company to 
defer repair work for relatively inactive periods of 
operation and to estimate minimum manpower 
requirements over a period of a year made 
practical the guaranty of a minimum work force. 

Great significance was attached by management 
and labor to the fact that the plan removed deci- 
sions concerning furloughs and lay-offs from the 
hands of local shop superintendents or supervisors, 
and that negotiations had to be carried on by 
management and the union at the top level. 
Both the management and the urion stated 
that the plan had been advantageous for all con- 
cerned. The company saved money, productivity 
increased, and labor turn-over and training costs 
decreased. Employees’ annual earnings increased 
and the spread oi work induced greater regularity 
of employment and wages. 





U. S. Conciliation 
Service, 1913-47 





ON AauGusT 21, 1947, the United States Conciliation 
Service ended 34 years of operation as a division 
of the Department of Labor engaged in the media- 
tion of industrial disputes. Under the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947,' the functions 
of the Conciliation Service were transferred to 
the independent Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service on that date. During the period 
that the Conciliation Service was in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the process of conciliation and 
mediation became the most commonly accepted 
initial means for the settlement of controversies 
after tlrect negotiations between employees and 
employers had failed. More than 122,000 dis- 
pute cases were handled by the agency, up to 
the end of the fiscal year 1947. 

Under the original act of 1913 which created 
the United States Department of Labor, the 
Secretary of Labor was empowered ‘‘to act as 
mediator and to appoint commissioners of con- 
ciliation in labor disputes whenever in his judg- 
ment the interests of industrial peace may require 
it to be done.” *? During World War I, the 
mediation of such controversies became so impor- 
tant that the first Secretary of Labor expanded 
the conciliation division of the Department into 
the Division of Conciliation and Labor Adjustment 
Service. 





' Public Law 101, 80th Cong., Ist sess., approved June 23, 1947. For a 
summary of the law, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1947 (p. 71). 

* Historically, the Secretary of Labor and his predecessors, as far back as 
1888, were given statutory functions for the settlement of industrial disputes; 
until 1913, these were in connection with railway controversies. In 1888, 
a Federal Arbitration Act empowered the establishment of temporary 
Presidential investigating committees of three, one member of which was to 
be the Commissioner of Labor. Under the Erdman Act of 1898, which pro- 
vided for the first permanent Federal agency to deal with labor disputes, the 
Commissioner of Labor, together with the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, were constituted an ex-officio body to mediate and 
conciliate in disputes between carriers and their employees, on request of 
either party, and to invoke arbitration if unsuccessful. (See Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1947, p. 840.) 
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Industrial Relations and Case Load 


The history of conciliation in the Department 
of Labor paralleled the basic changes in industria] 
relations. The case load of the Service, and the 
number of commissioners employed, fluctuated 
with the extent of unionization, the number of 
collective-bargaining agreements in effect, and the 
number of labor-management disputes. Only 75 
disputes were handled in the first 2 years. During 
World War I and the postwar inflation period, 
unionism and the number of industrial disputes 
rose sharply, and the work of the Service moved 
with them, reaching a peak in 1919 of 1,789 cases, 
In that year, 4,160,348 workers were involved in 
work stoppages. 

In the late twenties and the subsequent de- 
pression, the decline in union membership, number 
of contracts, and disputes was reflected in the re- 
duced work load of the Service. For example, in 
1930, recorded work stoppages throughout the 
country reached a low of 637, and the Service 
handled only 557 cases, with a staff of 35 commis- 
sioners. In the thirties, legislation, including the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and _ particu- 
larly the National Labor Relations Act, stimu- 
lated union membership and substantially increased 
the number of collective-bargaining agreements; 
and the case load of the Service rose. During 
World War II, unionization, number of agree- 
ments, and labor-management disputes reached 
the highest levels in history. 

The wartime case load of the Service (from Pear! 
Harbor to VJ-day) increased 400 percent. The 
no-strike, no-lock-out pledge adopted by labor © 
and industry leaders immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor led to an increased use of the facilities of the 
Service in settlement of disputes. Executive 
Order No. 9017 establishing the National War 
Labor Board specified that the Board could not 
take jurisdiction of a dispute case until the Con- © 
ciliation Service had first tried to resolve it by 
mediation. (One-fourth of the 75,000 cases 
handled by the Service between Pearl Harbor and 
VJ-day were referred to the Board.) The War 
Labor Disputes Act of 1943 required the filing of 
a 30-day strike notice in any dispute which 
threatened seriously to interrupt war production. 
On receipt of such a notice by the Secretary of 
Labor, the Service, as a matter of policy, imme- 
diately assigned a commissioner to the case. 
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With the end of the war and of the no-strike 
pledge and the termination of the National War 
Labor Board, the case load of the Service declined 
from the wartime peak to 18,840 cases handled 
during the fiscal year of 1946. The decline in 
this period was offset by the increased serious- 
ness of the cases handled. The last year of the 
war was characterized by “quickies” and strikes 
of short duration, whereas the strikes of 1945-46, 
though actually fewer in number, were over basic 
wage issues and more difficult to settle. In 1945- 
46, the Service was called into approximately 
three-fourths of the 4,645 strikes in the United 


= States, compared with one-third in 1940. 


Conciliation Policies 


The first Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, 
regarded the conciliation of industrial disputes as 
among the most important functions of the De- 
partment. He envisioned the administration of 
the Conciliation Service as ‘‘contemplating a de- 
velopment of diplomatic duties with reference to 
labor disputes analogous to those of the Depart- 
ment of State with reference to international 
disputes.”” He made it a Department rule that 
“fairness between wage earner and wage earner, 
between wage earner and employer, between em- 
ployer and employer, and between each and the 
public as a whole [should be] the supreme motive 
and purpose of its activities.’”” According to the 
Secretary, the important qualification of a com- 
missioner was not ‘‘impartiality”’ in the sense of 
“ignorance or indifference to the interests of either 
party or both, but tact, fairness, and good feeling 
in negotiations in addition to competency with 
reference to technical aspects of the matters in 
dispute.’’ Certain of his policies called for more 
initiative on the part of the Conciliation Service 
than was endorsed by later Secretaries of Labor. 
If conciliation was unsuccessful, Secretary Wilson 
published the commissioner’s findings of fact in 
regard to wages, hours, and working conditions in 
an effort to bring public opinion to bear on whicl- 
ever party seemed unjustifiably unwilling to com- 
promise. When a company ‘not only protested 


against meeting committees of their workmen, but 
refused to accept the good offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in negotiating the difficulties,” the 
Secretary published figures on corporation earn- 
ings showing the company’s ability to pay. 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Service from 
the time it was established until his death in 1937, 
emphasized the voluntary nature of conciliation: 
“The last thing we think of is any hint of com- 
pulsion ... But in the end—and this point 
cannot be too strongly emphasized—the Govern- 
ment conciliator always works toward leaving the 
two parties who are in dispute to settle their 
differences between themselves.” 

Dr. John R. Steelman’s appointment as Director 
in 1937 coincided with a rise in the number of 
collective-bargaining agreements resulting from 
the affirmation of the constitutionality of the 
National Labor Relations Act by the United States 
Supreme Court and extensive union-organization 
drives. Nearly 60 percent of the strikes in that 
year, some of them sit-down strikes, were for 
union recognition. Through addresses and ar- 
ticles, Dr. Steelman (1937 to 1944) undertook to 
publicize the work of the Service to management 
and labor groups in the belief that many strikes 
could be avoided if the parties knew of the various 
facilities available to them through the Service. 
He characterized commissioners as ‘strike doc- 
tors,” and assured the parties that the Service was 
“trying to work itself out of a job’’ in that its aim 
was to educate the parties to work out their 
disputes independently without Government aid. 

A month after VJ-day, Edgar L. Warren was 
appointed Director of the Service and undertook 
to make changes in the Service that were largely 
based on recommendations of the President’s 
Labor-Management Conference* of November 1945 
and the counsel of the subsequently appointed 
Labor-Management Advisory Committee to the 
Service. Major changes included the establish- 
ment of regional Labor-Management Advisory 
Committees, the decentralization of the organiza- 
tion through additional regional and field offices, 
the installation of the Program Division to provide 
various services to commissioners, and the further 
development of supplemental mediation tech- 
niques, such as committees of conciliators, and a 
panel of 26 special ad hoe conciliators * of national 
reputation to work on key disputes. 

In addition to its conciliation functions, the 
Service appointed arbitrators and made job and 
incentive-plan studies on the request of both 
parties. As early as 1918, the Service appointed 





3 For a summary, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1946 (p. 37). 
For the list, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1947 (p. 265). 
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arbitrators to settle grievance disputes. In 1937, 
a small, separate staff of full-time arbitrators was 
established. In 1946, a panel of 150 arbitrators 
was established in lieu of the limited full-time 
staff and cleared for impartiality and competence 
by regional Labor-Management Advisory Com- 
mittees. These arbitrators were to serve on call 
when requested by both parties to a labor dispute. 





New Bureau Publications 


Notes on Labor Abroad 


Because of widespread public demand for infor- 
mation on foreign labor conditions, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has decided to make public a 
summary entitled “Notes on Labor Abroad,”’ 
which was formerly prepared solely for adminis- 
trative use within the Government. 

The purpose of Notes on Labor Abroad is to 
provide information on foreign labor conditions 
to the, public in concise form, as excerpts, ab- 
stracts, or summaries of recent reports received 
at the Department of Labor from United States 


—, 


labor attaches and other Foreign Service Officers, 
the authorities in United States occupied areas, 
publications of foreign governments and foreign 
labor unions, and the foreign press. The Notes 
will be prepared at irregular intervals as sufficient 
materials become available to warrant publica- 
tion. 

Firms or organizations requiring Notes on 
Labor Abroad for use in their work may be placed 
on the Bureau’s mailing list, to the extent that 
distribution limitations permit. The request 
should give the type of business in addition to the 
name and address of the firm or organization. 


Monthly Index of BLS Publications - 


To meet the many requests which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics receives for information con- 
cerning all economic data which it issues, the 
Bureau has inaugurated a monthly subject index 
to its publications. Articles in the Monthly Labor 
Review, bulletins, reprints, releases, processed re- 
ports, and other material of the past month, as 
well as studies in progress, are shown. A section 
is devoted to material of the regional offices. The 
first issue covers the month of June. 
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Work Injuries and Accident Causes 
in Pulpwood Logging, 1944’ 


LOGGING OPERATIONS are commonly recognized 
as being among the most hazardous of industrial 
activities. The general impression has been, 
however, that pulpwood logging is considerably 
less hazardous than general logging because of the 
smaller and lighter logs produced. In large 
measure the results of this survey ? directly con- 
tradict that impression and indicate that pulp- 
wood logging is no less hazardous than the pro- 
duction of sawlogs. 


Injury Record 


Frequency of injuries: Comparison between the 
combined injury records of 266 pulpwood logging 
operations and of 137 general logging operations, 
for the year 1944, showed very little difference in 
the frequency of injury in the two segments of the 
jogging industry. The pulpwood logging group 
averaged 75.5 disabling work injuries for every 
million employee-hours worked, which differed 
only slightly from the average of 76.6 for the 
general logging group. In compiling these aver- 
ages, it was necessary to exclude all logging oper- 
ations in the Pacific Coast States. In that area 
the usual practice is to combine the cutting of 
pulp and sawlogs into a single operation and to 
cut pulpwood in regular sawmill lengths of 40 or 
more feet. Pulpwood logging, therefore, is no 
different from general logging in that region. As 
a result, this survey is based upon the so-called 
“short stick’? pulpwood logging of the North- 
eastern, Great Lakes, and Southern areas. 
Reflecting substantial differences in operating 
methods and in the conditions under which opera- 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Frank 8. 
McElroy and George R. McCormack. 

? Based on summary injury reports from 403 employers; and on an analysis 
made by Bureau field workers, of the detailed accident records of 43 em- 
ployers. This study, together with additional data, will appear in a forth- 
coming bulletin. 
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tions must be conducted, the injury-frequency 
rates * for pulpwood logging varied considerably 
in the three areas included in the study. The 
Northeastern region had the best record with an 
average frequency rate of 70.3. The rate for the 
Southern area was 76.8, and that for the Great 
Lakes area was 83.1. Lending further emphasis 
to the high incidence of injuries in pulpwood 
logging is the fact that in the Great Lakes area 
the average injury-frequency rate tor these opera- 
tions was nearly 6 points higher than the average 
of 77.2 for general logging operations. In the 
Southern area this relationship was reversed, the 
rates being 76.8 for pulpwood logging and 81.8 
for general logging. Similar comparison between 
the over-all injury records for the two types of 
logging in the Northeastern area was impossible 
because of a lack of sufficient reports from general 
logging operators in that region. 

The full significance of these injury-frequency 
rates as indicators of the high degree of hazard 
in pulpwood logging is somewhat obscured unless 
they are compared with similar rates for other 
types of industrial activity. For example, in the 
same period (1944) the average injury-frequency 
rate for all manufacturing activities was only 
18.4. In other words, in an equivalent amount of 
working time, the workers in pulpwood logging 
experienced 4 times as many injuries as an average 
group of workers selected from manufacturing as 
a whole. More specifically, for every million hours 
worked, pulpwood loggers had 1.6 times as many 
disabling injuries as workers in the brewing 
industry; 1.8 times as many as foundry workers; 
2.1 times as many as workers in slaughtering and 
meat packing; 5.2 times as many as workers in the 
automobile-manufacturing industry; and 14.2 
times as many as workers in the explosives indus- 
try. Perhaps even more illuminating is the fact 





+ The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for 
each million employee-hours worked. A disabling injury is one which results 
in death or permanent impairment, or causes an inability to work extending 
beyond the day of injury. 
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that approximately 1 in every 7 pulpwood loggers 
experienced a disabling work injury in 1944. 
This compares with ratios of approximately 1 in 
24 in manufacturing as a whole; 1 in 10 in the 
foundry and brewing industries; 1 in 12 in slaugh- 
tering and meat packing; 1 in 28 in automobile 
manufacturing; and 1 in 81 in the explosives 
industry. 


The Severity of Injuries: Although comparison be- 
tween pulpwood logging and general logging on the 
basis of injury frequencies showed only minor 
differences, the reports did indicate that the 
injuries which occurred in pulpwood operations 
were generally less serious than those which 
occurred in general logging. Approximately 3 
percent of the disabling injuries to pulpwood 
loggers in 1944 resulted in death or permanent 
physical impairment as compared with nearly 6 
percent in general logging. Similarly, the aver- 
age recovery time for temporary disabilities ex- 
perienced by pulpwood workers was 22 days, as 
against 24 days required by general loggers. 
The séandard severity rate, which takes into 
account the economic time loss resulting from 
death and permanent impairment cases, was 
nearly twice as high in 1944 for general logging 
operations as for those of pulpwood logging— 
15.4 days lost for each 1,000 employee-hours 
worked in general logging as against 8.2 in pulp- 
wood logging. 

The contrast between the severity of injuries in 
pulpwood logging and general logging, however, 
permits only a partial evaluation of the pulpwood 
logging record. In manufacturing as a whole, 0.4 
percent of all reported disabilities resulted in 
death and 4.5 percent in permanent impairments, 
compared with 0.7 percent and 2.1 percent, re- 
spectively, in pulpwood logging. In general, 
therefore, nearly twice as many injuries to pulp- 
wood loggers resulted in death as was the case in 
manufacturing as a whole, but only half as many 
injuries developed into permanent impairments. 
In terms of the standard severity rate, the pulp- 
wood logging rate (8.2 days lost per 1,000 em- 
ployee-hours worked) was nearly 6 times as high as 
the average for all manufacturing (1.4 days). 


Accident Causes 


Modern accident prevention is based upon two 
premises—first, that there is an identifiable cause 


for every accident; and second, that when the 
cause is determined, it is generally possible to 
eliminate or to counteract that particular cause 
as the probable source of future accidents. As a 
general rule, every accident may be traced to the 
existence of an unsafe working condition, to the 
commission of an unsafe act, or to a combination 
of these accident-producing factors. 

In most instances the correction of unsafe 
working conditions is entirely within the powers 
of management. The avoidance of unsafe acts, 
on the other hand, requires cooperation and 
understanding by both management and workers. 
Management must take the lead, however, by 
providing safety-minded supervision.and by mak- 
ing sure that all workers are acquainted with the 
hazards of their operations and are familiar with 
the means of overcoming them. 


UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


In most industries it is feasible for management 
to take direct action to eliminate practically all 
unsafe working conditions. Commonly this is 
accomplished by improving physical conditions at 
the workplace, by the installation of guards, or 
by rearranging the work processes or procedures. 
In factory-type operations, in which the em- 
ployer controls the materials and provides special 
premises, tools, and facilities for the work, and 
in which the work is performed under close super- 
vision, this method of accident prevention is both 
practical and successful. 

In logging operations, however, the situation is 
radically different. Here management can exer- 
cise only limited control over the work areas and 
materials. Many of the tools used in the woods 
are provided by the workers themselves, and much 
of the work is performed by small crews (in some 
cases by individuals working alone) in widely 
scattered and rapidly changing locations. Under 
these circumstances close supervision is impracti- 
cable. Furthermore, many of the most serious 
unsafe conditions encountered in the woods are 
due to weather, rough terrain, or other factors 
which management is powerless to control. As 
a result, the emphasis usually placed upon 
management’s obligation to eliminate unsafe 
working conditions must be modified in respect 
to this industry. This does not mean, however, 
that all unsafe conditions should be accepted as 
unavoidable in logging operations. On _ the 
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contrary, many unsafe conditions which were 
found in pulpwood logging are entirely within the 
control of management. Furthermore, many such 
conditions which management cannot control 
directly could be minimized if greater attention 
were given to training the workers in safe prac- 
tices and procedures. 


Unsafe Conditions Management Can Control: 
Among the more common accidents arising from 
unsafe conditions over which management can 
exercise direct control are those which involve 
defective roadways, defective tools and equipment 
supplied by management, improperly loaded 
vehicles, and the lack of proper lifting equipment. 

The inadequacy of many forest roadways over 
which the pulpwood must be transported was 
strikingly indicated by the number and variety 
of the accidents ascribed to road defects. In 
many instances loaded vehicles overturned or 
spilled their loads because they struck obstruc- 
tions in the roadway. Drivers riding on seatless 
vehicles were thrown to the ground by bumps in 
the roads and were frequently struck by over- 
hanging branches. Many vehicles skidded on 
slippery roads and crashed into trees or rocks, 
or overturned. 

Most of the accidents resulting from the use of 
defective tools or equipment can be ascribed to 
the lack of an adequate inspection, repair, and 
replacement program. Commonly reported de- 
fects included tools with dull points or cutting 
edges, cracked or splintered handles, unguarded 
power tools, worn or stretched chains, and defec- 
tive vehicles. In this last group, the more com- 
monly reported defects were the lack of seats for 
drivers on horse-drawn vehicles, the absence of 
steps and handholds for use in getting on or off 
drays and trucks, and defects in motor trucks, 
such as defective brakes or steering mechanisms. 
All of these unsafe conditions are entirely within 
management’s control and could be eliminated. 

Similarly, the loading of vehicles is an operation 
for which management can provide supervision 
without difficulty. The responsibility for acci- 
dents resulting from tipping or spilling the load 
because of improper loading of a vehicle must 
accordingly be placed upon management. Proper 
control of loading procedures through safety- 
minded supervision also could have prevented 
many accidents which resulted from lifting heavy 


materials without adequate assistance or from the 
hazardous use of mechanical loading equipment. 
In the latter category the reports indicated that 
it was not uncommon for clamshell buckets and 
sling loads to be swung over the heads of the 
workers—a procedure which is recognized as 
unsafe in the operation of hoisting equipment. 
Although the provision of adequate first-aid 
facilities is not an accident-prevention measure, 
the absence of such facilities definitely constitutes 
an unsafe condition when an accident occurs, par- 
ticularly when medical attention is not readily 
available. In this respect pulpwood-logging 
operations were generally found to be very poorly 
equipped. On some of the smaller operations 
there was no first-aid equipment at all. Even on 
the large operations it was not uncommon to find 
serious shortages in the first-aid supplies because 
of failure to provide prompt replacements. 
Equally serious was the general lack of per- 
sonnel trained in the emergency treatment of 
injuries or in the handling of injured persons. 
The severity of many woods injuries could ob- 
viously be minimized through the provision of 
better first-aid facilities and by providing every 
operation with at least one person who has been 
given first-aid training. A further step in this 
direction would be for management to arrange the 
work assignments so as to avoid, insofar as pos- 
sible, the necessity of individuals working so far 
apart as to be out of contact with each other. 


Unsafe Conditions Workers Can Control: In the 
group of unsafe conditions recognized as being less 
susceptible to direct management control, hazards 
found to be most productive of injuries were those 
associated with rough or slippery surfaces, dead 
trees or limbs, and the lack of clear work spaces. 
There appears to be little that either management 
or the workers can do to eliminate the possibility 
of accidents from some of these causes. It is 
equally apparent, however, that the workers them- 
selves can and should eliminate many such unsafe 
conditions for themselves as a normal part of their 
work. Nevertheless, it is obvious from the record 
that such precautions are frequently not taken. 
The problem of management, therefore, is to 
increase the safety consciousness of the workers 
and to make sure that they know how to protect 
themselves. 

Ice, snow, mud, wet grass, loose stones, under- 
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brush, stumps, etc., were responsible for many 
slipping and tripping accidents in all divisions of 
the industry. For the person who is moving about 
in the forest, constant alertness and close atten- 
tion to where he is walking constitute the only 
practicable defense against such hazards. How- 
ever, when the workers are performing felling, 
limbing, peeling, splitting, piling, or other opera- 
tions in which a firm footing is essential, it should 
be their first concern to make sure that there are 
no such hazards underfoot. Similarly, although 
it is impracticable to attempt to remove low-hang- 
ing branches, vines, and the like in the vicinity of 
all operations, it is essential that this be done 
wherever it is necessary to swing an axe which 
might be caught and deflected. 

Various types of accidents involving dead limbs 
or trees were reported. In some instances these 
were blown down by the wind onto persons who 
were working or merely walking nearby. In other 
instances, workers were hit by dead trees which 
were accidentally knocked over by the felled trees. 
Other reports indicated that dead limbs from the 
trees which fellers were cutting became dislodged 
by the jarring from axe blows, and injured the 
workers. Dead limbs also were the cause of a 
number of accidents in limbing operations. In 
these cases the limber’s axe unexpectedly passed 
clear through the dead limb and either struck the 
worker or threw him off his feet. 


UNSAFE ACTS 


In the field of accident prevention an unsafe act 
is defined as ‘‘a violation of a commonly accepted 
safe procedure.” * Literally this means that no 
personal action shal] be designated as unsafe unless 
there is a less hazardous alternative method or 
procedure. In many instances it was apparent 
from the reports that the individual knew the safe 
procedure but consciously decided not to follow 
it; for example, a worker deliberately removed the 
guard from a saw and used it without the pro- 
vided protection. In other cases, the available 
data indicate that the person who acted unsafely 
did so simply because he did not know the safe 
method. 

The first step toward the elimination of unsafe 
acts, therefore, requires that all workers are 





‘American Recommended Practice for Compiling Industrial Accident 
Causes, approved by the American Standards Association, August 1, 1941 
New York, 1941). 
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thoroughly instructed in the safe methods of per- 
forming their duties and that they are familiar 
with the hazards connected with deviations from 
such safe procedures. Generally, the second es- 
sential step is to exercise strict supervision to see 
that only safe methods are used. In pulpwood 
logging, however, direct supervision of all opera- 
tions is impracticable. Proper instruction, there- 
fore, becomes doubly important. Unfortunately, 
it became quite evident in the course of the survey 
that relatively few pulpwood operators made any 
provision for the proper training of their em- 
ployees. In most instances, only perfunctory 
inquiries were made about the previous training 
and experience of new employees before assigning 
them to work in the woods. 

In most of the accident cases analyzed, the 
available facts indicated that the occurrence of 
the accident was directly related to the commission 
of an unsafe act in one of the following broad 
categories: Using unsafe equipment or using 
equipment unsafely; unsafe loading, placing, or 
planning; and taking an unsafe position or 
posture. 


Unsafe equipment used or equipment used unsafely: 
The great majority of the unsafe acts in this 
group consisted of either the misuse of hand tools 
or the failure to grip objects securely in lifting. 
The tool most commonly misused was the axe, 
and the fau]t generally was a failure to control its 
swing. In many instances the axe was swung at 
an improper angle, so that it glanced off the tree 
or log and struck the axeman. In other cases 
axes were used in spaces that were insufficient for 
a free swing and, when meeting with obstructions, 
were deflected against the workmen. Attempting 
a cut while holding the axe with only one hand 
resulted in a number of injuries, and standing in 
the line of the cut resulted in many more. The 
latter type of accident was most common in limb- 
ing and splitting operations. 

A number of other accidents involving limbers 
resulted from the practice of standing on the 
trunk of the tree while using an axe to trim off 
limbs. In this position it is frequently impossible 
to avoid a severe fall if the axe catches on an 
obstruction or if it unexpectedly passes through 
the limb being cut. Some of these accidents 
resulted in particularly severe injuries because 
the workers fell on the axe. Another group of 
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limbing accidents resulted from applying the axe 
to the wrong side of limbs which were under 
tension. When trees fall they often bend sap- 
lings or limbs to the ground and place them 
under tension. Safe practice dictates that these 
limbs or saplings should be cut with the axe from 
the under side of the curve. When they are 
struck on the top side the tension frequently will 
throw the axe back out of control. 

Although cases involving the misuse of axes 
were the most numerous, and generally resulted 
in the most severe injuries, many accidents were 
attributable to the misuse of other hand tools 
such as saws, pulphooks and canthooks. Pulp- 
hooks accidents were particularly common. Fre- 
quently the pulphook glanced from the log, or 
even missed the log entirely, and struck either 
the worker using the hook or a nearby co- 
worker. Generally the failure to properly control 
the tool in cases of this kind resulted from in- 
attention or from improper grasp of the tool. 

In addition to the accidents resulting from 
misuse of tools in processes for which they were 
designed, many accidents were chargeable to the 
use of hand tools for purposes other than those for 
which they were intended. An outstanding ex- 
ample of such misuse occurred when a feller used 
his axe to push over a tree which had been partly 


cut through. The axe slipped from the trunk and 


the worker fell on the blade. 
In lifting, piling, or moving heavy, rough, and 


Sj awkward objects like pulpwood logs, accidents 


are inevitable unless the handling procedures are 
properly coordinated and executed. The most 
common fault in these operations was that of tak- 
ing an insecure grip on the object being handled 
or in releasing the object before it was solidly 
placed in position. As a result many feet or toes 
were crushed by objects which slipped from the 


‘hands of workers, or their fingers were pinched 
by the materials which they were piling or placing. 


Unsafe Position or Posture: The most common 
unsafe act in this general category was inattention 
to footing. Natural irregularities in the surface 
of the ground were involved in some of the acci- 
dents in this group, but the majority were cases of 
tripping over logs, stumps, rocks, or other objects 
lying on the ground. Sometimes the workers 
tripped while stepping backwards to get out of 
the way of falling trees. In other instances, 






































workers were injured when their feet slipped from 
the hub caps, tires, wheel spokes, fenders, or 
frames of vehicles on which they were climbing, 
or when they stepped from vehicles onto loose 
stones or into holes in the ground. Teamsters 
were frequently injured when they attempted to 
stand on the load and were thrown off by unex- 
pected jolts. 

Lifting with a bent back or from an awkward 
position was a particularly common cause of 
injury, and numerous workers were injured be- 
cause they unnecessarily placed themselves in the 
path of moving or falling objects. Accidents of 
the latter type frequently occurred in skidding 
and yarding operations when workers walked or 
stood close to or on the downhill side of logs 
which were being dragged. In some of these 
accidents the workers were caught between the 
moving logs and fixed objects such as trees, 
stumps, or boulders, resulting usually in serious 
injuries. 


Unsafe loading, placing, or planning: Because 
woodsmen often work alone without supervision, 
they must assume a great deal of responsibility 
for their own safety and for the safety of others 
who may approach their operations. This is 
particularly true in felling operations. The felling 
of each tree presents a different combination of 
problems. The feller first must decide the direc- 
tion in which he wishes the tree to fall. The line 
of its fall should be as clear as possible so that it 
will not strike other trees; and when it comes to 
rest it should be so located as to facilitate limbing 
and handling of the stripped trunk. Before the 
actual felling is started, safe practice dictates that 
the area at the base of the tree be checked to be 
sure that there is sufficient clear space for the 
work and for the feller to move away when the 
tree starts to fall. It is also essential for safety 
that the feller check the ground around the tree 
to make certain that he will have secure footing; 
and finally, that he inspect the tree for any dead 
limbs which might be dislodged by the blows of 
his axe and fall on him. 

The experienced feller makes these observations 
automatically and quickly formulates a plan for 
the operation. This may include the removal of 
some of the hazards revealed by his inspection or 
the adoption of special procedures which will offset 
the hazards. However, the tendency on the part 
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of some experienced fellers to take chances to save 
time, or the inability of inexperienced workers to 
recognize existing hazards or to plan successfully 
for their elimination, frequently result in serious 
accidents in this operation. 

A case, typical of many reported in this cate- 
gory, involved a felled tree which had lodged in a 
second tree. The feller then decided to cut down 
the latter in order to release the first tree. In the 
course of this operation the first tree became dis- 
lodged and dropped onto the feller, who was 
working under it. In another instance the feller 
climbed up the trunk of the lodged tree to reach 
a point where he could cut it loose. His weight 
caused it to come free, throwing him to the 
ground, In other instances workers were injured 
when they tried to push trees loose after they had 
lodged in other trees. Equally common were 
cases in which the butt of a falling tree kicked back 
and injured the feller when the top of the tree 
struck another tree. 

The accidents classified as arising from unsafe 
loading or placing of materials commonly occurred 
in the course of loading or piling pulpwood. 
Generally these were cases of failure to interlock 
or block the piles to prevent the logs from rolling 
down or becoming dislodged when the pile was 
walked upon. There were, however, a consider- 
able number of accidents caused by the unsafe 
placing of tools and other equipment. In a 
typical case, a worker was injured when after 
cutting a bush, he laid his axe on the ground and 
then stepped on it as he pulled the bush aside. 
Another worker laid his axe on a pile of branches 
and, when he picked up the branches, the axe fell 
on his foot. 

Accidents of these types constitute strong 
evidence of the general lack of safety consciousness 
among pulpwood workers, and emphasize the 
need for a program based upon the “Three E’s of 
Safety’’—Engineering, Education, and Enforce- 
ment. 





Wages of Foundry Workers, 
October 1946’ 


PLANT wWoRKERS in both ferrous and nonferrous 
foundries in the large cities of the country received 
an average of $1.20 in straight-time hourly earn- 


ings in October 1946.2 These earnings represented 
wage gains of about one-sixth and one-seventh in 
ferrous and nonferrous foundries, respectively, 
from January 1945. Roughly one-fourth of the 
workers in both branches of the industry earned 
less than $1.00 in October 1946; the corresponding 
proportion in January 1945 was about half. 

Largely because of reduced demands in peace- 
time for production of magnesium castings,’ non- 
ferrous employment decreased by about three- 
eighths from January 1945 to October 1946. 
In ferrous foundries, 1946 employment was about 
one-eighth below the 1945 level. This decrease 
reflects, principally, curtailed operations in steel 
foundries; in contrast, employment in malleable- 
iron foundries was approximately the same in the 
two periods, and gray-iron foundries showed a 
marked increase in both employment and produc- 
tion. * 

In both branches of the industry, earnings in 
the Pacific and Great Lakes regions were, respec- 
tively, about 8 and 5 percent above the national 
average in October 1946, while earnings in the 
Southeast were about 25 percent below. In 
general, the relative positions of the major foundry 
cities with respect to wages did not change between 
the two periods. Earnings remained highest in 
Detroit. Portland and San Francisco were also 
among the 5 highest ranking cities. In ferrous 
foundries high wage levels also prevailed in South 
Bend and Toledo, while in the nonferrous foundries 
Los Angeles and Cleveland were among the highest 
paying areas. 

Considering individual jobs, neither branch of 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Donald L. Helm. 
Field work for the study was directed by the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. 
Further detail will be provided in a mimeographed report: Wage Structure— 
Foundries, 1946. 

The present survey was limited to independent foundries primarily en- 
gaged in producing ferrous or nonferrous castings, in wage areas in which the 
largest city contained at least 100,000 inhabitants. The survey covered 
seven-tenths of the workers and about three-fifths of the establishments with 
8 or more workers, in the cities included in October 1946. It is estimated that 
at that time there were 690 ferrous foundries, employing approximately 100,000 
workers, in these cities, and 456 nonferrous foundries, employing 25,000. 

2 Inclusion of smaller communities would presumably have had little effect 
on the national and regional averages presented here. About three-fourths 
of all foundries with 8 or more workers are located in cities of 100,000 or more. 
Moreover, in the January 1945 study, it was found that wage levels in non- 
ferrous foundries in these urban areas were roughly only 5 percent above 
those found in smaller communities; while in ferrous foundries the difference 
in wage levels between large and small communities was even less marked. 

? Shipments of magnesium castings in October 1946 were roughly 90 per- 
cent below shipments in January 1945. 

4 Employment of women in both ferrous and nonferrous foundries decreased 
sharply (at least 70 percent) between the two periods. In January 1945 
women constituted about 5 and 8 percent respectively of total plant workers 
in the two branches of the industry, whereas in October 1946 they accounted 
for only 2 percent of the plant labor force. 
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the industry revealed a consistent pattern of 
changes in earnings. There was, however, a 
tendency for the earnings of unskilled workers in 
ferrous foundries to show greater proportionate 
increases than those of the more skilled workers. 

Machine molding has increased in the postwar 
period, particularly in the smaller foundries. 
Nearly 1 in every 12 plant workers in ferrous 
foundries was employed as a machine molder in 
October 1946, compared with only about 1 in 20 
in January 1945. The proportion of machine 
molders in nonferrous foundries in October 1946 
was about the same as in ferrous foundries, but the 
increase in the relative importance of this cate- 
gory of workers from 1945 to 1946 was not as 
marked in nonferrous as in. ferrous foundries. 
Decreases in the proportion of floor molders and 
increases in hand bench molders and shake-out 


men were noted in both branches of the industry. 

Among the skilled foundry occupations studied, 
average straight-time earnings in October 1946 
ranged from $1.43 for hand bench molders to 
$1.55 for machine molders in ferrous foundries; in 
nonferrous foundries, the range for similar groups 
was somewhat broader—from $1.30 for machine 
coremakers to $1.52 for machine molders. 

At the lower end of the wage scale, the minimum 
entrance rates paid foundry labor averaged 85 
cents in both branches of the industry, although 
a fourth of the nonferrous foundries paid minimum 
rates of at least $1.00 an hour and in ferrous 
foundries a similar proportion reported minimum 
rates of 95 cents or more. Regionally, entrance 
rates were highest on the Pacific Coast, where at 
least half of all foundries studied paid minimum 
rates of more than $1.05 an hour. 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of plant workers in a by straight-time average hourly earnings ' and region, 
October 1946 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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Variations in Earnings 


High earnings were associated with large plants, 
unionization, and incentive systems. (Earnings 
of incentive workers were 17 to 42 percent higher 
than those of time workers among individual jobs 
studied in ferrous foundries and from 7 to 30 per- 
cent higher in nonferrous foundries.) All three 
factors are interrelated, since large foundries are 
more frequently unionized and employ greater 
numbers of incentive workers than do small 
establishments. 

An effort has been made to isolate in part the 
effects of these factors on interplant differences in 
wage levels for a limited number of skilled jobs.® 
This analysis indicates that incentive methods of 
payment apparently had more effect on interplant 
differences in wage levels than any of the other 
factors. Earnings of incentive workers were higher 





§ Based on tabulations showing average union and incentive earnings 
separately by size of foundry, and average earnings in all union and nonunion 
foundries by method of wage payment. 


— 


than those of time workers in foundries of al] 
sizes and in union as well as nonunion plants. 
The difference in earnings between incentive and 
time workers was, in general, greater in nonunion 
than in union foundries. 

Thus, among coremakers and molders, the 
greater proportion of incentive workers in the 
largest foundries appeared to account for the 
higher earnings in these foundries. Earnings of 
time workers in these occupations in the largest 
foundries were generally lower than in those of 
medium size, and in some instances were lower 
than in the smallest foundries. Again, large non- 
union foundries, apparently because of their more 
frequent use of incentive payments for these 
skilled jobs, often showed higher average earnings 
than large union foundries. 

For the less skilled workers (chippers and grind- 
ers, shake-out men and sand mixers) size of estab- 
lishment appeared to exercise more influence than 
for skilled workers. 


TABLE 2.— Average hourly wage rates (straight-time hourly earnings)! for men in selected occupations in foundries, by region, 







































































October 1946 
-~ . 
Ferrous foundries Nonferrous foundries 
See Average hourly rates pay Average hourly rates 
Occupation and grade 
ee | te | ae Mid o> | ee Le ltl oe Mid-| P 
ei Border| South-|Great| “4;°"| South-| Moun-| 7.9" ia | So (Geestl “an | oe 
of | hour-| Eng-| At- dle cif- | of | hour-| Eng-| At- dle | cif- 
work-| ly | land | ian- | States) east Lakes} yw... | west | tain | j0 | work- ly | land | lan- Lakes) West! ic 
ers ? | rates tic ers? | ra tic 
Carpenters, maintenance.......... 315 |$1. 21 |$1.09 ($1.20 | $1.09 | $1.12 |$1. 26 |$1.14 (*) () {$1.37 68 |$1.25 |$1.30 |$1. 24 '$1.22 |____.- $1. 31 
Chippers and grinders. ........... 9,447) 1.19] .98/} 1.18] 1.12 .76 | 1.28 | 1.03 | $0.83 | $0.95 | 1.18 |2,421 | 1.07 | .99 | 1.04] 1.12 |$0.96/ 1.16 
Coremakers, hand. ............... 032 | 1.44] 1.28 | 1.44) 1.19 -99/) 1.50) 1.38; 1.24) 1.27) 1.52 |1,552 | 1.42) 1.28) 1.38 | 1.47] 1.33 | 1.45 
Coremakers, turn-over-draw-ma- 

GE écccnatttmananatnncnaniel 463 | 1.52 | 1.30 | 1.55 |....--.. 1.00 | 1.63 | 1.30 ie Pesos 1.24; 123 1.30 | 1.14] 1.23 | 1.44 j_..... 1. 

Electricians, maintenance......... 606 | 1.31 | 1.17) 1.28] 1.00] 1.25 | 1.34] 1.21 1.29 () 1.38 86 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.37 | 1.35 | 1.39) (4 
TT Re Ee ee 389 .98) «4 1.01}; 83} 1.00] .88 4 + om 2 76} .95| .92) .99) .96; (4) [...-.- 
Inspectors, class A ...............- 132 | 1.29 + ER ate 'O)) 1.34 | 1.13 ge ee gg FS 8 Bl ots a lee, SO 
Inspectors, class B................ 417 | 1.17 ‘ 1.19 -96 | 1.20 | 1.01 |....-.. (4 () 195 | 1.22 | 1.20) 1.16) 1.23} (@ |------ 
——— es EE 8841.12) .86/| 1.04 ‘ .85 | 1.16 | 1.19 einai 1.20} 231 | 1.03; .98/ 1.01 | 1.04 }...._- (4) 
Maintenance men, general utility.| 837 | 1.19 | 1.08 | 1.18 1,12 .93 | 1.21 | 1.07 1.16 (4) 1.44 181 | 1.25 | 1.22 | 1.19 | 1.20] 1.15 1.49 
Mechanics, maintenance.........- 483 | 1.25 | 1.09 1.22 (4) 1.20 | 1.34) 1.19; 1.08| 1.21 | 1.42 63 | 1.32 | 1.25 | 1.24] 1.33 11.43) ( 
Millwrights Pe eS So 449 | 1.29 FP 1.36; 1.14] 1.16/1.28; ( OP hadienee 1.73 00 | 1.38 | 1.27 | 1.22 | 1.34 |.....-].....- 
Molders, band, iiccocccentnee 2,503 | 1.43 | 1. 1.44] 1.238) 1.20] 1.47/| 1.36; 1.13 (‘) 1. 49 |1, 564 | 1.40 | 1.29 | 1.38 | 1.47 | 1.32] 1.50 
pO Se ee 6,727 | 1.45 | 1.43 | 1.44] 1.3838} 1.19] 1.47[1.45| 124] 1.29) 1.56] 663 | 1.49) 1.42] 1.43] 1.59) 1.38] 1.53 
Molders, machine................- 7,604 | 1.55 | 1.46/ 1.60] 1.22] 1.18] 1.58/1.40] 1.16] 1.26] 1.63 /1,977 | 1.52) 1.43 | 1.34] 1.56] 1.35] 1.72 
Patternmakers, wood ............-. 793 | 1.55 | 1.32 | 1.62 1.40; 1.28] 1.62/ 1.46] 1.47 1.32 | 1.83 | 329) 1.81 | 1.72] 1.51 | 1.87 | 1.46] 1,87 
EL Ende decammsocenamnnee , 804 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.15 1.01 85 | 1.23 | 1.03 -88 | 1.03 1.12| 697] 1.09) 1.10/| 1.07 | 1.12} 1.01 1.17 
Sand miners, hand and machine. .|1,647 | 1.04 | 1.02 | 1.02 -90 -71)}1.11] .91 .76 | 1.08} 1.12| 383) .99/ .95| .98/| 1.03; .96/] 1.08 
SD scdactteséeoudaneds 4,088 | 1.10 | 1.05 | 1.08 . 90 .75| 1.18 | .96 . 84 .94 | 1.10 |1,547/ 1.00] .98/| .94/)1.05| .94] 1.08 
EEDA. he 202 | 1.04 0. 1.03 ‘ @ |105| @ J @ | 1.18 76 | 1.03 Q ® |1.00)};10); 
_  * itll ty 978 | .98/| . .97 ‘ . 1.02] . . Seen ee 109; .91) (@ .92} .95| ( |.....- 
, § ~RSHSRSSURL Man 460 | 1.07 | .99/| 1.02 ‘ | 112) 1.00 ‘ () (*) 73) 111/ @ @) {111 i are 
ila a a i te. 753 | .86| .88| .85 .74 -68 | .90/ .71 - 66 . -95 | 200; .79| .77| .77] .79 ‘ -92 
Working nen, processing de- 

DRIGIS ines cocuccenenssoeseces 1, 263 | 1.38 | 1.35 | 1.38 |....... 1,27 | 1.36 | 1.27 1.29; 1.25) 1.57] 421 | 1.50) 1.51] 1.41/);148| ( 1, 74 

1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. + Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately 

' nn ts the “estimated total Sag — 4 in all wage areas with a t number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 

tral city of at least 100,000 population ilar information for each of the 
regions is available in the mimeographed report “Wage Structure, Foundries, 


1946.” 
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Wage levels as measured by over-all straight- 
time average hourly earnings were highest ($1.26) 
in foundries producing aluminum and magnesium 
castings, and lowest ($1.16) in those manufactur- 
ing other nonferrous metal castings. Slightly 
more than 1 percent of the workers in the former 
type of foundries and 6 percent in the latter, 
earned less than 80 cents an hour, while the pro- 
portions earning $1.50 or more were about 19 and 
12 percent respectively. Though there were a few 
exceptions, there was a clear tendency toward 
higher earnings for comparable jobs in magnesium 
and aluminum foundries in each size group. 

There was little variation in over-all earnings 
among ferrous foundries making different types of 
castings, and such differences as existed were 
related to variations in size of establishment. 
The great majority of small ferrous foundries pro- 
duced gray-iron castings. An examination of 
rates for a few key jobs by size of foundry revealed 
no consistent pattern of wage differentials by type 
of casting. 


Wage and Related Practices® 


Despite the increase in hourly rates in the in- 
dustry, the average weekly pay of the foundry 
worker in January 1945 and in October 1946 was 
roughly the same.’ This, of course, reflects pri- 
marily the decrease in average hours worked a 
week since VJ-day, and the consequent loss in 
overtime premium pay. In October 1946, at 
least 3 in every 5 foundries studied reported a 
scheduled full-time workweek of 40 hours. Among 
ferrous foundries only about 1 in 5, and among 
nonferrous foundries about 1 in 8 reported a 
workweek of 48 hours or longer. This is in 
marked contrast to January 1945, when about 85 
percent of the foundries reported a workweek of 
at least 48 hours. In contrast to the situation 
in January 1945, the curtailed activities of non- 
ferrous foundries reduced the average workweek 
below that in the ferrous branch of the industry. 

Although there was a decrease in the extent of 
night work from 1945 to 1946, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the proportion of plants that 
paid shift differentials, particularly among ferrous 





*It should be noted that in the discussion of changes in wage practices, 
data for the current survey were limited to communities with 100,000 or more, 
while information for January 1945 included smaller communities. It is 
believed, however, that the changes discussed reflect current trends in the 
industry. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1945 (p. 904), and January 1947 (p. 148). 


foundries. Both branches of the industry, how- 
ever, had curtailed third-shift operations and 
reduced the total number of workers on extra 
shifts. In October 1946, 17 percent of ferrous 
and 12 percent of nonferrous foundry workers 
were employed on extra shifts; the respective 
proportions so engaged in January 1945 were 
28 and 22 percent. No significant change was 
noted in the proportion of plant workers paid on 
an incentive basis; the figures were about 30 and 20 
percent, respectively, in ferrous and nonferrous 
foundries. 

There was an increase in the proportion of foun- 
dries granting paid vacations to plant workers. 
Roughly 4 in every 5 foundries had such pians 
and in nearly all cases 1 week with pay was pro- 
vided after a year’s service. 

Nonproduction bonuses were not reported as 
frequently as in the previous survey. In 1946 
they were reported by only 1 in 5 ferrous foundries 
and 1 in 3 nonferrous foundries, and were generally 
in the form of Christmas bonuses. Averaged over 
all plant workers, these extra payments would have 
increased hourly earnings by less than half a cent, 
in both branches. There were no marked changes 
in company-sponsored insurance and _ pension 
plans; about two-fifths of the ferrous foundries 
and one-third of the nonferrous foundries had such 
plans. Life insurance was most common, although 
there was also a substantial number of health- 
insurance plans, 





Shift Differentials in 
Manufacturing, 1945-46 ' 


THe majority of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States operating evening 
or night shifts ? paid shift differentials in 1945-46; 
most frequently these premium payments amount- 
ed to 5 cents an hour added to the first-shift hourly 
rate. However, despite high war and postwar 
production levels during this period, only about 
a fourth of the workers in the industries studied 
were employed on late shifts. Most of these 
employees were on evening shifts; only about 1 





i Prepared in the Bureau's Wage Analysis Branch by Kar! Hafen. 
#1. e., second’ or, third and/or other shifts. 
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worker in 16 was employed on @ night-shift 
schedule. 

Shift differentials increased in importance dur- 
ing the war; and the extension of the practice of 
premium pay for late-shift work was an issue of 
some significance during the period of wartime 
wage stabilization. 

The information presented here represents a 
summary of shift-employment and _ shift-differ- 
ential practices in 56 industries studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1945-46.2  To- 
gether, these industries employed almost half of 
all manufacturing workers and were representa- 
tive of all broad manufacturing industry groups 
except rubber, petroleum refining, lumber, print- 
ing, shipbuilding, and basic iron and steel.‘ 

With a few exceptions, notably in the textile 
industries, premium pay was about as common 
for second- as for third-shift work (table 1). The 
size of the premium, however, tended to be some- 
what greater for third than for second shifts. 
Five cents was the most common second-shift 
differential, whereas 6 to 10 cents was slightly 
more frequent for third-shift workers (table 2). 

About Z out of 3 establishments paying differ- 
entials made payment in the form of a uniform 
cents-per-hour addition to first-shift rates. Next 
most common was a uniform percentage differ- 
ential, found in 1 out of 5 establishments; these 
differentials were generally larger, when trans- 
lated into cents, than the uniform cents-per-hour 
premiums. A full day’s pay for reduced hours of 
work and paid lunch periods, not provided for 
first-shift workers, were each provided by 2 or 3 
percent of the plants paying shift differentials. 
The remaining tenth paid a combination of the 
types of differentials described. Uniform cents- 
per-hour additions were especially common in the 
textile and chemical industries. 

Although late-shift work was virtually nonexist- 





§’ The industries studied are listed in table 1. The individual surveys 
summarized here covered a representative group of plants rather than all 
firms in each industry; altogether 15,636 establishments were studied. As 
these surveys were made primarily to obtain wage-rate information, a larger 
proportion of large establishments and of establishments in large cities and in 
certain regions were included in order to permit presentation of separate data 
by region. Moreover, the proportion of establishments studied varied from 
industry to industry. No attempt was made in the summary of shift-differ- 
ential practices, presented in terms of number of establishments, to compen- 
sate for differences in coverage between industries or between segments of the 
same industry, although the information on shift employment was adjusted 
to allow for these differences. 

‘ Although field studies were not made in the printing, rubber tire and 
tube, shipbuilding, or basic iron and steel industries, shift differentials are 
known to be widely paid in these industrics. ‘ 


ent in the apparel industries, 40 percent of the 
textile employees worked on second or third shifts 
(table 3). Individual industries in which extra- 
shift operations were most common included in- 
dustrial chemicals, copper alloying, rolling, and 
drawing, and paper, pulp, and paperboard manu- 
facture, all characterized by continuous processes. 
Late-shift work was also widespread in cotton, 
rayon, and woolen textiles, and full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacture. 


TABLE 1.—Proportion of a establishments with 
late-shift operations paying shift differentials, by shift and 
industry, 1945-46 





Percent paying 
_ shift differ- 
entials for— 
Pay-roll 
period 
studied Third 
Second | and/or 
shift other 
shifts 








B 


All manufacturing industries studied 


Apparel ! 
Knit outerwear 





January 1946 
July 1946_._. 


wl neotaneinas Gnd casks 
e es and engine parts 
Automobiles wit 
Communication equipment < 
Copper alloying, rolling, and drawing... Spring-sum- 
mer 1 
—_ —~ ares and distribution | January 1945 
equipmen 
Elettroplating, plating and polishing -__ 
Fabricated structural steel - 
Foundries, ferrous 
Foundries, nonferrous 
Iron and steel forgings 
Machine tool accessories 
Machine tools 
Machinery 
Oil burners, hot-water and steam heat- 


mf yer and associated products_. 
Radios, radio equipment (except tubes), 
= phonographs. 


SSS22 S82 BSN 
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SIVRISSSRB FS 
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do. 7a 
July 1946___- 
en 1945 


RSezZ Be 


J a. 1945 


2 
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Textiles 


Hosiery, full-fashioned 
Hosiery, seamless 

Rayon and silk textiles 
Textile dyeing and finishing 
Woolens and worsted textiles 


July 1945__- 
January 1946 
war wi 1945 


SSaSRR SEBNESR SBSSS Ba Reeeyegxs sS sg 


Folding pa 
Pulp and 

ulp and paper 
Structural clay products 


&8 














1 Also includes data for men’s and boys’ dress shirts and night wear, over- 
alls, industrial garments, work pants, and work shirts; and women’s and 
misses’ dresses and suits and coats. 

? Also includes data for drugs and medicines, paints and varnishes, and 
perfumes and cosmetics. 

3 Also includes data for sheet metal establishments. 

4 Also includes data for chewing and smoking tobacco, cigars, costume and 
precious jewelry, footwear, set-up boxes, and wood furniture. 
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TABLE 2.—Shift differential practices in selected manufacturing industry groups, 1945-46 












































Faw ewe eye me me Chemicals Metal working Textiles 
Extent and type of shift differential Third Third Third Third 
Second and/or Second and/or Second and/or Second and/or 
shift other shift other shift other shift other 
shifts shifts shifts shifts 
Establishments operating extra shifts. __....................-..---.---.-- 5, 690 2, 781 306 247 2,773 995 1, 161 eae 642 
Establishments paying shift differentials._....................-......-..- 3, 239 1, 765 217 175 2, 086 770 371 439 
Amount of shift differential Percent of establishments paying differentials Pam 
Uniform cents addition to first-shift hourly rate.................----..--- 64 69 81 79 55 52 79 82 
vate EE EE: PEP er: earns Cee eee eye 15 6 22 6 6 2 33 5 
iene ak a8 segues ie aap inal aeliae s OEE eR eR: S.! 37 28 40 22 39 27 4] 37 
a v1 I i ke 5 22 13 27 4 12 3 33 
EE AEN LN es RR ae LN OEE AE! REELS. 5 10 5 22 5 10 1 6 
PS EE Sa ree ee ee oe ee re 2 3 1 2 1 1 1 1 
Uniform percent addition to first-shift hourly rate___............-....--- 22 19 6 7 28 32 16 13 
Under 5 pooeent | BIO LEER INL APE DALE D LEE SE I (*) ae ae oe = i 1 (4) 
ERS 2 SS RR ene ae 7 4 4 2 8 6 11 3 
SS SEERA ESL AL DEALE EE LELAD 2 2 (*) 2 2 4 l 2 
tidbit oceceinsbénnedibbonncnstdiabhsehuconbaoadabtnbeds 12 ll 2 3 17 19 3 7 
ES ERE LESS ELISE LEE SDE ALD, ELIOT I LL, 1 EEE Eee 1 3 (’) 1 
rn es enentngeiieseeanceocs 2 | a Saree 2 3 1 
Paid lunch period not provided for first shift_...............-....-...---- 3 2 3 3 4 2 1 |. A 
sit a ie AR a a a a y 8 10 ll ll ll 3 4 
| Meal Ate Biter oat m alae eA 100 100 100 100 100 100 10! 100 





1 Includes industry groups not shown separately (industries studied are listed in table 1). 


The total of all establishments studied (including those operat- 


ing one shift), was 15,636, of which 999 were in chemicals, 6,647 in metal-working industries, and 1,448 in textiles. 


1 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


3 Includes establishments 5 paying two or more types of differentials listed above. 


TaBLE 3.—Percentage distribution of establishments and 
plant employment in selected manufacturing industry 
groups, by shift, 1945-46. 














Percent of— 
Industry group and shift Establish- Plant em- 
ments operat-| ployment 
ing =< on specified 
fied shifts shifts 
All manufacturing industries studied: ! 
el EGE e CFE OPE Res ee 100 76 
EAE EE ALEC ELE 36 18 
Third and/or other shift...........-...---- 18 6 
Apparel: 
Se a ee ee 100 99 
REA a a ea 6 1 
Third and/or other shift. ..............-.-- 1 (2) 
Chemicals: 
ee a ee eee oe 100 81 
ELLE SE HIE: LETT IE 31 11 
Third and/or other shift...............---- 25 8 
Metalworking: 
EE oe ee ee 100 74 
a ls cee 42 20 
Third and/or other shift. ..............-..-- 15 6 
Textiles: 
EES CFSE ee eee ee 100 60 
ETE LE ITS LI 80 29 
Tnird and/or other shift. --__--- da tbddet 44 ll 








1 Includes data for other manufacturing industries in addition to industry 
groups shown separately. (For a list of industries studied, see table 1.) 


2 Less than % of 1 percent. 


There was less variation among industries and 
industry groups in the payment of shift differen- 
tials than in the extent of extra-shift operations. 
Premium pay for late shifts was more frequent in 
metalworking establishments, and less frequent 
for second-shift operations in the textile industries 
(particularly in cotton mills), than in other manu- 
facturing. Only 1 out of 3 textile plants paid a 


differential for second-shift work, whereas 2 out 


of 3 provided a premium for their third-shift em- 
ployees. Although there were individual in- 
dustries in other industry groups in which shift 
operations were more common, the textile in- 
dustries as a whole had the highest percentage of 
establishments with second- and third-shift opera- 
tions and the lowest percentage of plants paying 
shift differentials. Premium rates were paid by 
less than 1 in 3 bakeries and structural-clay- 
products establishments operating extra shifts. 
Almost every copper alloying, rolling, and drawing 
plant provided premium rates for late-shift work. 

Considering individual industry groups as well 
as all manufacturing industries studied, shift 
differentials tended to be less common in the 
Southeast and Southwest and to be most frequent 
in the Pacific States.6 Differentials were some- 
what smaller in the Southeast and Border States. 
Plants in these two regions most commonly added 
4 cents or less to the first-shift rate, but in other 
regions 5 cents an hour was most often paid second- 
shift workers. 





§ The regions used in this study include the following: New England— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
order States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virgina; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lukes— 
Illinvis, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West— 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Muuntain—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Man-Hours Expended Per Unit: 
Selected Machine Tools, 
1939-45 ' 


Data coMPILED by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from a sample of plants in the machine- 
tool industry reveal that the average number of 
man-hours (direct and indirect labor) required to 
build selected major types of machine tools was 
about 3.8 percent higher in 1945 than in 1939. 
During the period 1939 to 1941, man-hours ex- 
pended per machine manufactured declined ap- 
proximately 10 percent and, in the years 1941 to 
1943, remained at approximately the same level. 
This reduction accompanied the phenomenal war- 
time expansion in the production of machine tools, 
which reached a peak late in 1942. The increased 
volume made possible many economies associated 
with quantity output of similar machines and 
greater specialization of function by labor and 
equipment., The ensuing rise of some 13 percent 
from 1943 to 1945 resulted from a combination of 
factors which tended to lower productive effi- 
ciency; these included substantial increases in 
overhead labor, losses of experienced personnel, 
addition of workers new to the labor force, and 
production difficulties due to wartime shortages 
of materials and facilities. 

The number of direct man-hours alone required 
to produce a machine tool (i. e., man-hours of 
nonsupervisory wage earners engaged in produc- 
tive machine operation and assembly work) de- 
clined on the average about 19 percent, between 
1939 and 1943. After 1943, direct man-hours 
expended per unit rose, but in 1945 they were still 
10 percent below the 1939 base. 

The proportion of indirect labor (supervision, 
materials handling, maintenance, and other fac- 
tory labor not engaged directly on productive 
operations) to total labor increased generally 
throughout the period 1940 to 1945. The indirect- 
labor component thus partly offset the decline of 
direct-labor requirements up to 1943, and ac- 
counted for part of the upturn in unit labor re- 
quirements after that year. This circumstance 





1 Prepared by Kenneth A. Middleton, under the direction of James M. 
Silberman, in the Productivity and Technological Development Division 
ofthe Bureau. This is a summary of a longer study which may be obtained 
from the Bureau. 





reflects the unusual increases in supervision, in- 
spection, production planning and scheduling, 
specialized machine maintenance, tool-grinding, 
and materials-handling work carried on in ma- 
chine-tool plants during the period. 

Indexes compiled for six important types of 
machine tools show that the 1939-45 movement 
of man-hours expended per unit for individual 
machines ranged from a decrease of 17 percent for 
radial drills to an increase of almost 9 percent for 
single-spindle upright drills; half of the product 
indexes reflected increases between 1939 and 1945, 
and half showed decreases. 


Productivity Studies: The machine tool industry 
study is one of a series being prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide more com- 
prehensive and detailed information on industrial 
productivity than has previously been available. 
The statistics for these studies are based on reports 
furnished directly to the Bureau by representative 
firms in the covered industries. It is planned to 
maintain these studies on an annual basis. 

According to the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, machine tools are ‘power-driven 
complete metalworking machines not portable by 
hand, having one or more tool and work holding 
devices, used for progressively removing the metal 
in the form of chips.” This definition was adopted 
in the 1939 Biennial Census of Manufacturers, and 
was also followed by the Tools Division of the 
War Production Board. Virtually all of the ma- 
terial presented in this study refers to plants in 
which machine tools are the chief product. 

After consultation with many persons familiar 
with the industry, including trade-association and 
plant officials, a sample of the important types of 
machine tools was chosen to represent the work 
carried on by the industry. Careful specifications 
for the selected products were drawn up, and about 
100 machine-tool plants were visited by the 
Bureau’s field agents. Data on average unit labor 
requirements for the selected tools were obtained 
from firms which found it feasible to participate 
in the study. The field agents also obtained sup- 
plementary information on factors affecting the 
labor requirements trends. 

Unit man-hour requirements were requested on 
each of 14 general-purpose machine tools. The 
types selected are indicated in table 1 and its 
footnote. Certain general types of machine tools 
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were excluded at the outset; these were special 
gear-cutting and finishing machines, threading and 
tapping machines, filing machines, and cut-off 
machines such as power hacksaws. For each 
selected type, a detailed set of specifications was 
drawn up with the object of including the particu- 
lar models in largest production. The specifica- 
tions allowed ranges in size and other character- 
istics which would include reasonably comparable 
machines made by several manufacturers. The 
goal was to represent the most common sizes of 
the types of machine tools most important in the 
industry’s output. 


Indexes of Man-Hours 


Tables 1 and 2 present in index-number form the 
trends in man-hours expended per machine, as 
determined from the reported data. Indexes 
were not separately derived for all the types of 
machines on which reports were requested. For 
each product and product group, two indexes are 
given. One index (see table 1) refers to the sum 
of direct- and indirect-labor man-hours per ma- 
chine, and the other (table 2) represents direct- 
labor man-hours only. Direct man-hours refer 
to the work of wage earners engaged directly on 


TaBLE 1,—/Jndezres of unit man-hours (direct and indirect 
labor) expended for the manufacture of selected types of 
machine tools ! 





























[1939= 100) 

Type of machine tool 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
All reported products............... 91.5 | 89.5 | 91.3 | 90.5 |100.8 | 103.8 
a 94.5 | 99.8 | 97.0 | 93.1 | 93.9] 99.5 
EER RRS: 84.1 | 87.3 | 80.0 | 80,5 | 96.5) 94.6 
Drilling machines---_.............-- 84.0 | 78.7 | 75.1 | 72.5 | 80.9) 87.2 
iS} _——— RES 97.1 | 95.0 | 95.1 | 96.0 | 98.2 | 108.7 
ES as ay ae 81.3 | 75.5 | 71.1 | 67.8 | 77.4 | 82.9 
EEE eee eee 89.4 | 89.4 | 92.6 | 91.6 |115.5 | 107.2 
REESE eal RES 96.2 | 95.3 | 93.4 {100.0 {107.2 | 100.8 
tiatienbiblebdinbancaned 82.2 | 77.7 | 81.6 | 81.3 |105.5 | 102.4 
Shapers: Horizontal ..............-- 91.4 | 90.3 | 92.8 | 97.2 | 93.6) 99.3 





1 These indexes show the average relationship between man-hours expended 
and units of product for the selected types of machine tools cover The 
bate are — — 4 the ge — oo ae number of factors, 

u changes in equipment, uction me ent es, 

shill amt cote cy of the work force, availabilit of usa, aad others. 

Bee = for pane A of methods used in compi i the indexes and for dis- 
cussion of factors affecting them. 

Unit man-hours include total factory man-hours as generally classified by 
factory gerpuntents, which are charged to the apoueee products. General 
administration, o o engineering, and sales —— ~ eee are excluded. Di- 


rect- os bor man-hours, the sum of w constitutes unit man- 
= = ae = in a manner which conforms with general accounting 
The comb a, include data for the machines listed in tables 1 and 2, 


and —= addition for the following products, which could not be shown se 
y because trends for individual companies might be revealed: vert cal 
Boring ma mills; h machines; 


broaching m horizonta ones grinders; tool 
aoe automatic screw machines; horizontal plain millers. For 
two £°¢ the ucts originally ——S multip] 
dou 


Bo Ee ee 
p data re were ua’ 
for inclusion yey Lam 2 






















production operations, primarily machine opera- 
tors and assembly workers. Indirect man-hours 
represent the functions of timekeeping, shipping 
and receiving, materials handling, production 
scheduling, machine set-up, inspection, main- 
tenance, engineering of tools, dies, and gages, 
and plant supervision. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of direct-labor man-hours expended for 
the manufacture of selected types of machine tools ' 
































[1939 100] 
Type of machine tool 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1044 | 1945 
All reported products............... 04.1 | 88.5 | 85.0 | 80.6 | 87.8 | 90.4 
Boring machines..................-- “92.4 | 93.9 | 87.2] 79.0 | 79.6| 83.1 
_  — i pi: 84.6 | 89.1 | 82.2 | 81.4] 85.3 95. 6 
Drilling machines. -_...............-. 88.7 | 83.6 | 78.1 | 72.5 | 77.0] 82.1 
Single-spindle upright... _....--. 103.3 |100.3 | 98.8 | 95.7 | 92.5] 96.8 
a ee, le 85.7 | 80.2 | 74.0 | 67.8 | 73.9 79. 1 
EL se EOE, Se ae, 89.1 | 86.3 | 86.7 | 82.7 |103.6 | 100.0 
SERRE RS TS aS ¥ 97.7 | 96.5 | 93.4] 91.7 | 95.1 91.5 
ie a at ERR S AAT TR 80.3 | 89.8 | 68.3 | 67.9 | 90.1 04.9 
Shapers: Horizontal_........_...... 95.3 | 86.4 | 86.3 | 93.0 | 89.3) 93.3 








1 See footnote to table 1. 


Wherever possible, functions such as general ac- 
counting, including pay-roll and cost accounting, 
purchasing, personnel relations, welfare services, 
and developmental engineering were specifically 
excluded from direct- and indirect-labor man- 
hours. However, in allocating indirect-labor man- 
hours to the product under consideration, several 
plants found it necessary to apply the plant-wide 
percentage, thus including some of the above- 
named functions. The man-hours reported by 
respondents are those expended in the manufac- 
ture of specific machine tools, either as tabulated 
from employee time tickets or as allocated to the 
products by standard industry cost-accounting 
methods.? 


Coverage: The major types of machine tools rep- 
resented in the combined index make up about 
three-fourths of the industry’s 1939 production 
by value, and a substantially larger proportion 
of the wartime output. Of the usable reports 





1 The indexes shown in this study are based on man-hours as customarily 
carried in the accounting records of the participating plants. They are 
thus not based exclusively on either man-hours paid for or man-hours worked. 
Man-hours paid for may exceed man-hours worked because of paid vacations, 
“call-ins,” portal-to-portal time, and paid lunch periods. The nature of in- 
dustry records was such that it was not possible to take explicit account of 
such practices. Since this study is concerned with trends, however, only 
changes in these practices would affect the results. Where man-hours were 
accounted for primarily through the accumulation of time tickets, man- 
hours paid for but not worked would not enter. 
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sent to the Bureau by machine-tool manufacturers 
several did not cover the entire period 1939-45. 
indexes for the latter part of the period represent 
26 companies, producing 43 percent of the national 
output during the period August 1944 to July 
1945, of all machine tools of the types included 
in the combined index. The indexes for the 
earlier years are based on reports for 19 of the 
same 26 companies, accounting for 40 percent of 
the national output. Some companies reported 
for more than one product. The total number of 
companies furnishing information used in the 
study was 33, including a majority of the larger 
manufacturers. These companies during the 
period August 1944 to July 1945 produced 50 
percent of the national output of the types of 
machine tools represented in the indexes. Extent 
of coverage varies among the products. Rela- 
tively high coverage is attained in the indexes 
for such major products of the industry as hori- 
zontal boring machines, radial drills, and turret 
lathes. 


Meanings*The indexes of “unit man-hours ex- 
pended” presented in this report should be dis- 
tinguished from the indexes of “productivity” or 
“output per man-hour” also published by the 
Bureau and by other agencies. Indexes of unit 
man-hours expended measure changes in the 
number of man-hours required to produce a 
single unit of product. Productivity or output 
per man-hour indexes measure the output obtained 
for a given unit of labor input. In interpreting 
the indexes, it should be borne in mind that when 
productivity rises, these indexes decline, and vice 
versa. The terms ‘‘man-hours expended” and 
“man-hours required” are used interchangeably. 
The indexes represent averages of the trends 
reported by participating plants. Each index 
for a specific type of machine tool is an average of 
indexes for the plants reporting that type, each 
plant receiving a weight determined by the 
aggregate man-hours which it expended on the 
reported machines during the period covered. 
The combined indexes for all products and for 
selected groups of products are averages of the 
indexes for individual products. In such averages, 
the weight given to any one product index is 
determined by the 1939 importance of that 
product, value-wise, in the industry’s output. 
Any variation ‘n the indexes must be interpreted 


in terms of factors affecting individual plants. 
The indexes would not be affected, for example, 
by a tendency for the industry’s output to con- 
centrate in the most efficient plants, although 
such a development would reduce the average 
number of man-hours required by the industry 
as a whole to turn out a given machine. The 
question whether or not production tends to con- 
centrate in the plants with lowest man-hour re- 
quirements is not within the scope of this report. 


Influences Causing Trends 


Individual plant trends, and therefore the re- 
sulting indexes, may be influenced by a wide 
variety of factors. These include the effect of 
the introduction of improved equipment and 
processes, management policies relating to pro- 
duction, the skill and efficiency of employees, and 
the degree of utilization of capacity. The indexes 
also reflect the effects of the many minor changes 
in product design which normally occur. The 
few major design changes which were made during 
the period of the survey took place in 1945. In 
these cases, data for the period in which the 
changes occurred were excluded from the indexes. 

Despite considerable variation from product to 
product, the indexes (tables 1 and 2) disclose a 
general similarity in the pattern of behavior. 
Average man-hours expended per machine de- 
clined between 1939 and 1943, and rose in the 
following years. This behavior is discernible in 
the indexes for direct-labor man-hours only (table 
2) as well as in the indexes for all factory labor 
(table 1). | 

The same pattern is significantly associated 
with the wartime rise and fall in the industry’s 
total output, which is closely paralleled, practically 
without exception, in the production records of 
the reporting machine-tool plants. Many influen- 
ces responsible for the behavior of unit labor re- 
quirements are closely connected with the changes 
in production volume, 


Factors Tending to Raise Efficiency 


Tool Design: The wartime increase in the scale of 
operations was huge in virtually all plants in the 
industry. The record-breaking volume of pro- 
duction encouraged adoption of large-scale pro- 
duction methods not practicable under normal 


peacetime conditions. Design of many standard 
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machine tools was frozen, thus presenting an 
unusual opportunity to produce large numbers of 
practically identical machines. Lot-sizes of parts 
going through production were greatly increased. 
Large lot-sizes meant that more was produced 
with a given set-up on a machine, and the im- 
portance of set-up time declined relative to output. 
Machines could be kept continuously busy on 
similar operations. Operators gained skill through 
repetitive practice. There was less switching 
between dissimilar plant production assignments 
and a more continuous flow of work for at least a 
part of the machines in the plant. The change 
was particularly notable in smaller plants which 
had been making machine tools in lots of 3 or 4 
and were now able to work with lots of 20 or more. 
In a number of plants, concentration on quantity 
production of similar items was also promoted by 
the wartime elimination of some models. 

The expanded volume of output of closely 
similar machines made it feasible to increase the 
use of jigs and fixtures. These work-holding 
devices make the performance of machine opera- 
tions a much more routine matter. During the 
war, machine-tool plants found it expedient to 
provide special tooling for operations, which 
previous production volume had not warranted. 
In some larger plants, many operations in the 
making of popular models were already tooled up 
before 1939, but plants of all sizes found it 
advantageous to make use of new special tooling 
on some elements of their wartime output. 


Labor Economies: Economies in labor utilization 
were achieved through greater specialization of 
organizational functions and subdivision of tasks. 
This was necessitated partly by the lower degree 
of skill, experience, and physical strength of new 
recruits to the labor force as well as by the larger 
production volume to be attained. Individual 
machine operators, many of them comparatively 
new at the job, were delegated less responsibility 
for set-up, maintenance and repair of machines, 
care of cutting tools, and conveying material 
through the plant. Since they could advan- 
tageously be kept busy on production all the time, 
it was economical to inaugurate or expand 
specialized staffs of set-up men and machine 
repairmen, specialized materials-handling depart- 
ments, and tool-grinding sections. 








































Specialization of Labor: In assembly work, ‘a 
number of plants reported division of the product 
into component subassemblies in order to facili- 
tate production instituted or carried forward 
during the war. Final assembly, usually carried 
on by a small crew of men who put the machine 
together on an assembly floor, was thereby 
simplified. Extended use was made of power hand 
tools and portable grinders. The volume of war- 
time output permitted individual employees to 
specialize on fitting certain parts instead of 
spreading their efforts over a variety of assembly 
problems. Some simplification of assembly work, 
however, was intended to accommodate the lower 
physical strength of some new employees (par- 
ticularly where women were employed on assem- 
bly), and did not result in a net saving of labor 
time. 
Automatic Machinery: Most of the reporting 
plants installed an unusual amount of new equip- 
ment between 1939 and 1945. ‘The new machines 
were generally far superior to the old in efficiency, 
and volume requirements permitted taking full 
advantage of their larger productive capacity. 
Some remaining overhead belt-driven apparatus 
was replaced by individual-motor-driven machines. 
The new machines were faster, more powerful, 
and often had centralized push-button controls 
and automatic work-cycle control features, making 
less demand on the operator for skill and physical 
strength. Hydraulic actuation in some applica- 
tions made for smoother action and saved some 
of the time consumed by noncutting return strokes. 
Machine tools of one kind sometimes replaced 
those of other kinds. Large planer-type milling 
machines were often substituted for the double- 
housing planers used in machining large castings. 
Similar in major structural elements to the planer, 
the millers used revolving many-toothed milling 
cutters instead of the single-edge planer tools. 
In cutting teeth in gears, special gear shapers were 
reported to display considerable advantage over 
hobbing machines in some applications. 
Another development of primary importance 
was the increased use of cemented carbide cutting 
tools. Practically without exception, reporting 
plants indicated that they had materially extended 
their use of such tools. Cemented carbides, harder 
than tool steel, permit higher cutting speeds with 
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less frequent sharpening or adjustment of cutting 
edges. Especially on continuous large-volume 
operations, their use may substantially reduce 
machining time. The carbide-tipped tools did 
not by any means totally replace high-speed steel, 
and some of their wartime uses in machine-tool 
plants were contingent on the extraordinarily high 
level of production. 

Machine-tool manufacturers modernized and 
added to their materials-handling facilities. Over- 
head electric hoists were mounted for use with in- 
dividual machines, saving time or effort spent in 
operating hand hoists or in waiting until traveling 
cranes or other lifting facilities were available. 
Some 10- and 15-ton traveling cranes were in- 
stalled for work on the assembly floor or to handle 
heavy castings at various points in the plant. 
Electric-battery-powered platform and fork trucks 
for conveying and storing parts and materials also 
expedited operations, replacing hand trucks in 
several instances. The additional equipment 
naturally added somewhat to the indirect func- 
tions of maintenance and repair. 

In addtfon, mechanical aids to inspection, such 
as optical comparators, came into wider use. 
Conveyors proved advantageous in heat-treating 
departments, and induction or electric heat- 
treating furnaces replaced older types at a few 
reporting plants. 


Rearrangement of Plant: The general expansion 
of facilities and replacement of equipment offered 
opportunities to improve efficiency by rearrang- 
ing machines and whole departments of the 
plants. Over a period of years, some plants had 
grown with little or no over-all plan; they now 
managed to regain a more consistent segregation 
of machines and equipment, by type. Machines 
were rearranged to avoid obstructing factory 
traffic and to minimize travel and back-tracking 
of work in progress, and to reduce the volume of 
traffic from one floor to another. Departments 
were rearranged for similar reasons. For example, 
a lathe department was brought in closer prox- 
imity to the section where bar stock was re- 
ceived and stored. 

A small reduction in labor requirements per 
machine manufactured resulted from the enforced 
simplification of the final paint job, which had as 
its purpose the conservation of scarce materials. 


With the end of the war, the restriction of the 
use of scarce materials was abolished. 


Subcontracting: The machine-tool industry engaged 
in subcontracting during the war; that is, arrange- 
ments were made with outside plants to produce 
parts or subassemblies, or to perform some ma- 
chining that had previously been done entirely 
within the home plant. Thus additional plant 
capacity was made available. Some plants ceased 
subcontracting after unsuccessful trials, others 
resorted to it only on occasion or to a very small 
extent. Some difficulties arose in coordinating 
subcontractors’ work with the needs of the home 
plants and in obtaining the desired precision of 
workmanship on subcontracted parts. Subcon- 
tracting should not be credited with much if any 
contribution to the reduction in unit labor 
requirements during the early war years. Changes 
in the degree of subcontracting are not significantly 
reflected in the indexes of unit man-hour require- 
ments. The company reports included an esti- 
mate of the man-hours required on subcontracted 
work. When no satisfactory adjustment for 
changes in the level of subcontracting could be 
made, the report was discarded. 


Factors Tending to Lower Efficiency 


The influences responsible for the 1943-45 rise 
in the average number of man-hours required to 
produce a machine tool can be summarized under 
three heads. First, it was impossible to maintain 
the average level of employee skill, experience, 
and length of job-tenure at its prewar standard. 
Second, the relative importance of indirect labor 
functions as compared to direct was greatly 
increased during the period under discussion, 
partly because of the lowered skill and experience 
level. Finally, particularly during the latter 
part of the period, interruptions in supply of 
essential materials and components impeded 
production. 


Inexperienced Personnel: While production was on 
the increase, neither of the first two developments 
was seriously detrimental; they were, in fact, 
natural concomitants of volume production. It 
was to be expected that with more continuous and 
standardized production, jobs could be simplified 
or broken down to require less skill, and auxiliary 
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services such as repair and materials handling 
would be delegated to specialized departments. 
As production in the machine-tool industry de- 
clined after 1942, however, the difficulty of retain- 
ing skilled and experienced personnel increased 
with the increasing pressure for manpower for 
other war production industries and the armed 
services. Indirect-labor functions, partly for this 
reason, were not readily contracted or transferred 
to direct workers, and were chargeable to a smaller 
volume of output. The result was a substantial 
rise in the total number of man-hours worked per 
machine produced (as reflected in the indexes of 
table 1), and a smaller rise in the number of 
direct-labor man-hours (table 2). 

The change in character of labor force is made 
apparent by the phenomenal rise in employment 
in the industry, from about 36,600 wage earners 
in 1939 to more than 112,000 in 1942. The 
increase was accomplished only by hiring persons 
with little or no experience in factory work, includ- 
ing women and persons younger or older than are 
usually considered for employment in peacetime. 
Many who were hired during this period developed 
a high degree of.competence in their work, but 
were subsequently lost to other industries or to 
the armed services. After 1942, employment 
declined in the industry, as did production. The 
requirement for man-power in the armed services 
and in general war production was reaching its 
height, however, so that turn-over was more 
rapid, and the difficulty of keeping or training 
skilled personnel was, if anything, more difficult. 
Even during the 1943-45 period of contraction in 
the labor force, the accession rate remained high. 
The decline in employment was thus not a simple 
reduction in force but a continuous turn-over of 
personnel in a gradually contracting staff. 

An extraordinary increase in the average length 
of the workweek may have had a depressing effect 
on efficiency in some machine-tool plants. The 
industry as a whole reached a peak of 55 hours a 
week in January 1942, a higher level than that 
recorded in any other industry for which such data 
are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Throughout the war, working hours in this indus- 
try remained high in relation to the general 


industry average. 


Indirect-Labor Functions: The relative increase of 
indirect labor was general in the reporting plants. 
























































‘the proportion of indirect to direct man-hours 
commonly increased by one-fourth to one-half, 
and in a few plants it virtually doubled during the 
period. In some plants this increase is solely re- 
sponsible for the rise in man-hours per unit of 
product, no rise having taken place in direct-labor 
man-hours alone. The rise in indirect labor was 
the result of a number of factors. Functions were 
transferred to specialized indirect-labor depart- 
ments because the demand for increased output 
warranted keeping personnel as steadily engaged 
on actual productive operations as possible. These 
functions sometimes had to be transferred to the 
specialized departments because of the lower skill 
or physical capacity of direct-labor machine 
operators. Finally, wartime conditions necessi- 
tated inauguration or substantial expansion of 
certain overhead functions that had not previously 
been required, at least not to so high a degree. 

Examples of transfers of functions from direct 
to indirect labor were the adoption or extension of 
services of special set-up men where operators had 
previously set up their own work on their ma- 
chines; increased dependence on specialized in- 
spectors to check quality of work; increased dele- 
gation of routine repairs and maintenance to a 
special staff; extension of special tool-grinding 
departments to give skilled care to the dressing of 
expensive carbide-tipped and other tools while 
operators went ahead with production work; and 
expansion and mechanization of materials- 
handling functions. Among new or enhanced 
requirements chargeable to indirect labor were the 
extraordinary expansion of planning and schedul- 
ing departments to cope with the unprecedented 
volume of orders and the complexities of the war- 
time priority regulations, and more extensive 
general supervision and direction of work opera- 
tions for the new workers in the labor force. 

Many such changes were supported or even en- 
couraged by a high volume of production. After 
the decline of production commenced, in 1943, 
the expanded indirect functions as already sug- 
gested, proved relatively inflexible and could not 
be contracted in step with production. They were 
thus responsible for a large share of the 1943-45 
rise in unit man-hour requirements exhibited in 
table 1. 

A pervading influence was at work during the 
war period which exerted an unfavorable effect on 
the production efficiency of most companies. The 
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major emphasis during the latter years covered by 
the report was necessarily placed upon maximizing 
production for the war effort, in many instances 
without regard to cost or to operating efficiency. 
Many plants were forced to abandon, in part, the 
cost-consciousness which constitutes an integral part 
of normal operations. In addition, in many in- 
dividual plants, although management officials 
knew that increases in production above existing 
high levels could be effected only with higher unit 
costs, they were nevertheless required to increase 
their output to fill production schedules set by 
procurement agencies. 


Variations in Trend 


The degree and timing of the various influences 
so far enumerated differed from plant to plant, 
producing variations in the behavior of man-hour 
requirements in the individual plant reports. Some 
extraordinary declines in unit man-hours were at- 
tributed to the operation of new incentive systems. 
Some unusual increases were considered due to 
particularly large additions to indirect functions. 
These inelividual variations from plant to plant 
naturally show up in the product groups in tables 
1 and 2, 


When plants are grouped by size, it appears that 
the smaller plants have experienced a somewhat 


more favorable trend (table 3). These smaller 
plants had a greater opportunity for increasing 
efficiency in ways made possible by volume pro- 
duction, as above enumerated, since the largest 
plants were to some extent already enjoying such 
advantages at the outset of the period. 

In the groupings by product, variations in trend 
may be explained to a considerable extent in terms 
of special circumstances, including size, affecting 
those plants reporting for each product. The 


TaBLe 3.—Indezes of unit and direct-labor man-hours 
expended in manufacture of selected machine tools, by 
size of plant 


[1939 = 100} 





Unit man-hours 











Over 1,000 wage earners. 




















Direct labor 





Over 1,000 wage earners.| 100.9 
Di ttacaksesssca«l it 
85.9 
94.1 








1 Reporting establishments are here classified according to the monthly 
average of wage earners employed during the year 1944. 


techniques and problems involved in production 
of different types of machine tools, as well as the 
trends in production volume, are so similar for all 
kinds of machine tools that it is difficult to attrib- 
ute variations in trend to peculiarities of the 
particular types of product as such. In the 
indexes for lathe-type machines (table 1) there 
was a drop between 1944 and 1945 which appears 
to have been common to most of the plants report- 
ing lathes and not to those making other kinds of 
machine tools. Some manufacturers attributed 
this to the result of a greater complexity in lathe 
construction that forced an unusual rise in man- 
hours during the early years (between 1942 and 
1944), which was to some degree corrected in 1945. 
Others suggest that the improvement in unit labor 
requirements is the result of a rise in production 
levels of lathe-type machines, which preceded 
other kinds of machine tools in demand by indus- 
tries reconverting to normal production. 
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Perquisites Furnished 
Hired Farm Workers ' 


AMERICAN FARMERS have traditionally furnished 
various kinds of goods and services to their hired 
workers in addition to payment of cash wages, 
such compensation being known as ‘‘perquisites.” 
Although the importance of board and housing as 
perquisites has declined, particularly since the 
appearance of the automobile, many farm opera- 
tors continue to provide houses, or rooms and 
meals, and to furnish such other items as food 
products from the farm, transportation to and 
from work, fuel, laundry services, and garden 
space or use of machinery, equipment, or work 
stock to workers who supplement their wages by 
producing a part of their own food. It has long 
been recognized that the provision of such perqui- 
sites adds to the farmer’s labor costs and raises 
the compensation of hired hands appreciably 
above their cash wages. 

Surveys made in 1945 by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics add substan- 
tially to the general knowledge of the extent of 
the practice, its distribution by kind and region, 
and the value of perquisites among hired farm 
workers.? The practice of furnishing perquisites 
was found to vary with the degree of regularity of 
employment and the type of farming involved, 
and, consequently, with the different regions of 
the country. Four-fifths of all regular hired farm 
workers, and three-fifths of the seasonal workers, 
received these additions at the time of the survey. 
The practice was most common in the North 
Central region and least common in the West, a 





1U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Surveys of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture, Report No. 18: Perquisites 
Furnished Hired Farm Workers, United States and Major Regions, 1945. 
Washington, December 1946. (Mimeographed.) 

2 The main survey, made in May 1945 (May being a suitable month because 
it came between the seasonal trough and the seasonal peak of employment), 
involved visits by enumerators to a sample of 20,000 farm operators in 158 
counties of the United States. The estimated total number of wage workers 
employed on farms at the time of the survey was 2,331,000. About one-sixth 
of these were either tenants or custom workers (persons whose hire includes 
machinery, equipment, or work stock) who worked for wages during some 
part of the survey week; and these were excluded from the survey of perqui- 
sites. 


distinction partly attributable to the personalized 
relationships existing between farmers and their 
hired hands in the North Central States, and to 
the large-scale and specialized farming operations 
that require large numbers of seasonal workers for 
short periods in the West. In the South, the 
persistence of racial traditions and the prevalence 
of the sharecropper arrangement tend to reduce 
the importance of perquisites. There is what is 
known in the South as “furnish’’—that is, goods 
provided tenants by plantation operators during 
the year and paid for by deductions from the 
tenant’s share of the crop at the end of the year; 
these items are of course not to be classified as 
perquisites. 

According to the survey, the value of perquisites 
averaged 93 cents a day for each worker receiving 
them, ranging from 65 cents in the South to 
$1.46 in the North Central States. Perquisites 
amounted to 23 percent of the average farmer’s 
total wage cost for regular workers, and to 9 
percent of his cost for seasonal workers, indicating 
the greater reliance of the latter upon wage com- 
pensation. The provision of perquisites varied 
also according to the size of farms; perquisites 
represented 13 percent of total wage costs on very 
large farms and 25 percent on small farms. In 
every region, farmers provided more valuable 
major perquisites to the workers paid monthly 
wage rates, and progressively less valuable per- 
quisites to workers paid weekly, daily, and hourly 
rates. 

Out of each dollar’s worth of perquisites fur- 
nished hired workers at the time of the survey, 53 
cents was for meals, 26 cents for housing (\f all 
kinds), and 21 cents for all other perquisites. In 
the Northeast and North Central regions, room 
and meals were the most common type of per- 
quisite; in the South, a house or cabin; and in the 
West, bunk space. The monthly value of board 
(room and meals) averaged $45, and showed little 
regional variation. However, the value of houses 
furnished hired farm workers varied regionally, 
adding about $8 to the average monthly wage of 
such workers in the South and about $21 in the 
North Central States. Nearly a sixth of the hired 
farm workers. were provided garden space, and 
many of them also received other assistance. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS—RAILROAD WORKERS 





Sickness and Maternity Benefits 
for Railroad Workers 


Errective July 1, 1947, sickness and maternity 
benefits became available for the first time to rail- 
way employees who were already covered against 
wage loss for unemployment under the Federal 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as pro- 
vided for by the amendments of July 1946.' Sick- 
ness benefits parallel those paid for unemployment 
and range from $8.75 to a maximum of $25 a week, 
depending on earnings of $150 to $2,500 and over 
for the previous calendar year. Benefits are paid 
for a period up to 26 weeks. Women railway em- 
ployees who fulfill similar qualifications as to earn- 
ings are entitled to maternity benefits before 
and after childbirth for a maximum period of 
116 days. 

The amendments of 1946 to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act also liberalized the 
provisions of unemployment insurance. Maxi- 
mum benefits were raised from $20 to $25 weekly, 
and maximum duration, from 20 to 26 weeks. At 
the same time, amendments liberalizing the Rail- 
road Retirement Act were also enacted, thus pro- 
viding, for the first time in this country, a unified 
Federal program of social insurance covering old 
age, permanent disability, death, unemployment, 
and sickness or injury (including maternity). 

The new types of benefits are financed from em- 
ployers’ contributions for the maintenance of the 
railroad unemployment insurance program; the 
3-percent rate on employee earnings (up to $300 
monthly) has remained the same under the 
amended law. In contrast to the State systems 
of cash sickness compensation in Rhode Island 
and California, railroad employees? do not con- 
tribute for such benefits under the Federal system. 

Sickness and maternity benefits are administered 
as part of the unemployment insurance system 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. 


! Public Law 572, 79th Cong., 2d sess., approved July 31, 1946. Other 
sources used in this article were Monthly Review, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, issues of March—June 1947; and 1946 Amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, by Jack 
M. Elkin (im Social Security Bulletin, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, December 1946, p. 23). 

Except employee representatives, who contribute at the rate of 3 percent 
of their earnings (up to $300 a month) for unemployment insurance and are on 
a parity with employers in this respect. 





Sickness Benefits 


The amended law provides for protection against 
wage loss caused by “injury, illness, sickness, or 
disease,” regardless of source. The disability 
may be mental, psychological, or nervous, as 
wel] as physical. Whereas a claimant for un- 
employment insurance must show that he js 
able to work, in case of sickness or injury the 
worker is eligible for benefits, under certain re- 
quirements, if he is unable to work and furnishes 
the specified evidence. The Railroad Retirement 
Board may prescribe special physical, medical, 
mental, or related examinations for either claimant 
or beneficiary. 

To be eligible for sickness benefits, the worker, 
in addition to having earned at least $150 during 
the previous base year, must serve an initial 
waiting period of 7 days in any consecutive 14 
days (or registration period) within a benefit year, 
or a waiting period of 4 days in a later period 
during the same benefit year. He must file a 
claim within 7 days after the first day claimed, 
together with a prescribed “statement of sickness”’ 
completed by a licensed physician or by any 
officer or supervisory employee of a hospital, clinic, 
group-health association, or other similar or- 
ganization, qualified to certify.’ 

Earnings requirement, base period, benefit year, 
daily benefit rate, and duration of benefits are 
substantially the same for both sickness and un- 
employment insurance. 

A separate waiting period must be served for 
either sickness or unemployment benefits. Days 
of sickness and those of unemployment may not 
be combined in computing benefits for the regis- 
tration period; but periods of unemployment and 
sickness may overlap. The fact, however, that 
an employee may have received unemployment 
insurance (or maternity benefits, or both) at 
some other time in the benefit year, does not affect 
the daily sickness benefit rate, nor the length of 
time a qualified worker may receive benefits, nor 


his eligibility. 


Schedule of Benefits: Benefits range from $1.75 a 
day, or $8.75 a week (based on a 5-day week), for 
a worker whose base-year earnings ranged from 





3 The Board is required by law to issue regulations for the qualification of 
such persons. All applications for sickness or maternity benefits must con- 
tain a waiver of any doctor-patient privilege, and information is to be held 
confidential except for use in court proceedings relating to benefit claims. 
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$150 to $200, to $5 a day ($25 a week) for those 
with earnings of $2,500 or more. Annual benefits, 
payable for a maximum of 130 days (26 weeks) 
range from $227.50 to $650. 


Dail Mazimum 

bene ble in 

rate t year 

(6-da (130 days: 

Base-year compensation— week 26 weeks) 
$150 and under $200__------ $1. 75 $227. 50 
$200 and under $475__-_-_-.--- 2. 00 260. 00 
$475 and under $750___--_--- 2. 25 292. 50 
$750 and under $1,000__-_-_-- 2. 50 325. 00 
$1,000 and under $1,300__-_-- 3. 00 390. 00 
$1,300 and under $1,600_---- 3. 50 455. 00 
$1,600 and under $2,000__-- - 4. 00 520. 00 
$2,000 and under $2,500_---- 4. 50 585. 00 
$2,500 and over......-..---- 5. 00 650. 00 


Maternity Benefits 


A female employee who has earned $150 or 
more in railroad work during the previous base 
year and submits a statement of maternity sick- 
ness from her physician, showing the expected 
birth date of her child, may receive benefits. No 
waiting period is prescribed. 

Maternity benefits are paid for a maximum of 
116 days, beginning 57 days before the expected 
birth and continuing at least until the 31st 
day after the birth of her child, whichever is 
later. Benefits, however, are not paid for more 
than 84 days of sickness in a maternity period 
prior to birth. The daily benefit is the same as 
for sickness and unemployment, except that rates 
for the first 14 days of the maternity period and 


} for the 14 immediately following birth in the 
} “maternity period’’ are 1} times the regular daily 


rate. This results in the equivalent of the sched- 
uled benefit rate for as long as 130 days—the same 
as for the other two types of benefits. 

Once maternity rates become payable, they 
continue to the end of the maternity period, even 
though this extends into the next benefit year, 
provided the employee has earned $150 in the 
original base year. 

It was estimated that maternity benefits in an 
ordinary year would be paid to fewer than a half 
of 1 percent of railway employees who receive 
sickness benefits. 


Disqualifications 


An employee may not receive benefits for the 
same days which entitle him to pay, such as 
regular wages, pay for time lost, vacation pay, 


sick leave with pay, etc.; nor for the days that he 
worked in certain railroad occupations for earnings 
above a certain amount. Excluded also are the 
days covered by damages for injury and by certain 
social security payments under State or Federal 
laws. Exception is made for the payment of the 
difference if the retirement benefits paid to the 
worker under either the Railroad Retirement Act 
or the Federal Social Security Act are less than 
the sickness benefits which a worker is entitled to 
receive under the new law. If damages received 
are less than benefits paid, the total sum received 
must be refunded to the Board; otherwise, an 
amount equal to benefits must be refunded. 

Receipt of benefits under a nongovernmental 
plan of sickness or maternity insurance does not 
disqualify the worker from receiving benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The law imposes a disqualification of 75 days in 
each claim period affected by fraud; also a maxi- 
mum penalty of $10,000 fine or 1 year of imprison- 
ment, or both. 





Great Britain: 
Interim Index of Retail Prices 


Tue Ministry or Lasor announced that the 
former cost-of-living index was to be terminated 
with the June 1947 index figure and that an 
interim index was to begin in July.' Prices for the 
new index, which will take June 1947 as equal to 
100, are to be collected on the Tuesday nearest the 
15th of the month; thus prices obtained on June 17 
will serve as the base for the index. 

The establishment of an interim index in place 
of the former series is in accordance with the 
recommendations made in March 1947 by the 
Cost-of-Living Advisory Committee ? which was 
appointed by the Ministry to consider the question 
of revising the former index. The Committee 
included representatives of employers, trade- 
unions, the cooperative movement, the retail 
distributive trades, and women’s institutes. No 
mention was made in the Committee report of the 





1 Interim Index of Retail Prices, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
1947. 

* Report of the Cost-of-Living Advisory Committee to the British Min- 
istry of Labor and National Service, London, 1947 (Cmd. 7077). 
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effect of the interim index on current wage agree- 
ments concerning escalator clauses tied to the 
former index. 

The discontinued series was started early in 
World War I; the items priced and the relative 
importance assigned to each was based on the 
1914 (in some cases 1904) pattern of consumers’ 
expenditures. Because of the great changes in 
consumption habits since then, the index was 
“quite out-of-date,” according to the official view. 

The interim index is to be based on the 1937-38 
pattérn of consumers’ expenditures, the Ministry 
stated, and it will be continued until it is possible 
to make a new study of consumers’ purchases 
which will serve as a basis for a permanent index. 
The differences in weights between the interim 
index and the discontinued series which were 
assigned to the major groups of expenditures are 


as follows: 
Weight of group in — 


New inder 
allowing for 
1914 June 1947 
indez prices 
Food___- scien cieintainanmeinsiab emma cies to Midas decree 35 
Rent and «ates__- -- soumetetiewct le. 16 9 
CRUD ecbbectusccans pdaudineleon cae ee 9 
Fuel and light..........-.-. - epee 8 7 
Other items in 1914 index. .......-.-- 4 16 
Total: Items covered by 1914 
GRU. 4. dddssctiee te <. 100 76 
Items not covered by 1914 index...... -—- 24 
, 0 Ree ee ofitiin Tia 100 


Among the additional items to be priced for the 
interim index are fresh fruits and vegetables, 
children’s clothing, furniture, appliances (radios, 
etc.), medicines, entertainments, shoe repairs, and 
laundry service. 





Great Britain: 
Housing Program for 1947 ' 


In January 1947 the British Government for the 
first time published a year’s target, or housing 
program, which contemplated the completion of 

1 Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Health: Housing Program for 
1947 (Cmd. 7021), London; Housing Return for England and Wales, March 


31, 1947 (Cmd. 7113), Department of Health for Scotland— Housing Return 
for Scotland, March 31, 1947 (Cmd. 7114). 





240,000 new permanent houses and an additiona] 
60,000 temporary houses in 1947. Another 200,000 
houses, it was estimated, would be under con. 
struction by the year's end, and tenders approved 
or licenses issued *# for 100,000 not yet started. 


TABLE 1.—Housing construction, by region, end of 1946 
and estimated for 1947 























Number of houses 
End of 1946 1947 
Region 
In 

Com, — tenders | to be 

e or , 

4 struction | licensed ? pleted 
Total, United Kingdom.-......-- 58,206 | 203,719 | 114, 554 240, 000 
England and Wales.............- 52,332 | 171,352 | 89,410] 216,000 
NS STS F 6, 170 30, 132 14, 628 36, 000 
Biiddbinnccdviapiwbadned 5, 874 32, 367 25, 144 24, 000 

















1 Data are from Housing Program for 1947 (Cmd. 7021), p. 8. 
2 Not yet started. 


The accomplishments as they stood at the end 
of 1946 and the estimates for 1947 are shown in 
table 1. These totals were subdivided according 
to type of housing, for houses under construction, 
or approved but not yet started (table 2). 


TABLE 2.—Housing under construction, or approved but not 
yet started, by type, end of 1946 and estimated for 1947! 

















Number of houses 
End of 1946 1947 
Type 

In Esti- 

— tenders | mated to 
struction | ticgtsed | ‘Meted, 
DD i wtitn sc cctdceindidiceswapscccsnese 203, 719 114, 554 240, 000 
Built by local authorities: 

SR a 126, 030 70, 759 125, 000 
Nontraditional houses-___-- pth tattie i. 28, 426 30, 798 65, 000 
Rebuilding of war-destroyed houses____.- - - 14, 820 2, 619 15, 000 
tcc cetiocwedadetdiccadecten 34, 443 10, 378 35, 000 














1 Data are from Housing Program for 1947 (Cmd. 7021), p. 6. 
2 Approved but not yet started. 


During the first quarter of 1947, about 6,000 
permanent houses were completed by local authori- 
ties—about a fifth of the quarterly quota which the 
1947 target implied. This slowing down was 
caused by the severe winter, the fuel crisis, and 
the ensuing shut-down of industries. According 
to the Housing Returns for March 31, 1947, 
“there seems now to be no possibility of securing 


2 In the nature of permits. ‘Tenders approved”’ is used in connection with 
houses to be built by local authorities; “licenses issued,” when they are to 


be built by private persons. 
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during this year the 240,000 completed houses 
which was a reasonable estimate when the housing 
program for 1947 was published.” It was de- 
cided to push for completion of as many as possible 
of the 218,783 houses on which construction had 
been started during the first quarter, and to reduce 
the number of new approvals without, however, 
revising the year’s target. 





Turkey: Change in Legal 
Status of Labor Unions 
and Employers’ Associations * 


THE TURKISH LAW of February 22, 1947, marks 
a further development in the new Turkish labor 
policy inaugurated by the creation of a Labor 
Ministry in 1945. The previous policy of the 
Turkish Republic, under the direction of Kemal 
Ataturk and Ismet Inonu and their People’s 
Party, was to discourage any social groupings not 
connected with this party. The basic Labor Code 
of the Republic (Law No. 3008, of June 8, 1936) 
provided for the representation of labor in the 
settlement of labor disputes; however, only labor 
delegates for individual establishments—not labor 
unions—were authorized to exercise this function. 
Two years later, Law No. 3512 on Associations 
(June 28, 1938) expressly forbade associations 
based on occupational groups. In 1946, the Law 
on Associations was modified and various kinds 
of associations were permitted, among them labor 
organizations. This general permission has been 
replaced by more detailed legislation embodied in 
the 1947 act, which covers both workers’ and 
employers’ associations. 

The purposes of unions and employers’ associa- 
tions, as defined by the 1947 law, are mutual aid, 
the protection of common interests, and the 
representation of their members. Neither type 
of association is alowed to engage in politics. 
In the language of the law, such an association 
cannot “serve as an instrument for the activities 
of any political organization whatsoever,” and 
associations “cannot conduct themselves in a 





! Based on the translation of Turkish Law No. 5018 of February 22, 1947. 
Enclosure to despatch No. 1500, United States Embassy, Ankara, March 
20, 1947. 


manner contrary to nationalism and national 
interest.””’ They are supervised by the Minister 
of Labor and can be closed by court decision tem- 
porarily, or even permanently, if they violate 
these principles. 

With the consent of two-thirds of their mem- 
bership, unions (and employers’ associations) 
may join federations. Such federations are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the 1947 Jaw. This would 
mean, in particular, that they too are forbidden 
to indulge in political activities or to cooperate 
with political organizations. 


Union Membership and Activities 


OnJy manual workers may join unions, and they 
may remain members only as long as they are 
actually active as workers. Membership is volun- 
tary; provisions contrary to this rule cannot be 
included in labor contracts or factory regulations. 

The members of an individual union “must 
work in the same branch of work or in work 
related to this branch.” Whether this provision 
implies organization on an industrial or on an 
occupational basis, is not clear from the available 
information. More than one union may be 
organized for “the same branch of work.” 

The unions are authorized by article 4 of the 
law to (1) conclude collective agreements; (2) co- 
operate with the arbitration authorities in the 
settlement of labor conflicts; (3) participate in the 
administration of social insurance and of the pub- 
lic employment service (both of which are now 
being developed in Turkey); (4) establish funds 
of mutual aid for protection against sickness, per- 
manent disability, death, and unemployment; 
(5) create institutions for health, sport, and edu- 
cation of their members; and (6) create producers’ 
and consumers’ credit and housing cooperatives. 


Strikes and Lock-Outs 


Although the law carries no new provisions on 
labor disputes, the representatives of unions and 
of employers’ associations are expressly warned 
against encouraging strikes or lock-outs which are 
illegal under the Labor Code of 1936. In case of 
contravention, the organizations may be suspended 
by court decision. 

Not all collective work stoppages are forbidden 
by the Labor Code of 1936. Articles 73 and 74 
of this basic law carry somewhat involved defini- 
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tions of the terms “strike’”’ and “lock-out” which 
have the effect of permitting minor labor disputes, 
provided that they do not lead to the closing-down 
of the whole establishment or of an important 
part of it. Sympathy strikes are always forbidden. 


Minister of Labor’s Interpretations 


Statements made by the Turkish Minister of 
Labor when the draft of the law was discussed in 
the National Assembly give some insight into the 
objectives of the new legislation. According to 
the Minister, many local unions sprang up after 
the Law on Associations was amended in 1946 to 
permit associations based on occupation. Some 
of these were genuine unions; others were political 
in character and were directed by persons who had 
no relation to the type of labor represented in the 
union. Under these conditions, the workers 
themselves asked for guidance and direction by 
the Government, the Minister said. In discussing 
the Government’s policy in relation to labor dis- 
putes, the Minister observed that, under the 
Turkish Labor Code, the State (according to its 
general philosophy, called “Etatism” in Turkey) 
acts as arbitrator in disputes between labor and 
employers. Since arbitration is obligatory, there 
is no room for strikes or lock-outs. 





Antidiscrimination 
Legislation in 1947 ' 


ConNeEcTIcUT BECAME the fourth State with a 
comprehensive act pronibiting discrimination in 
employment as a result of legislation adopted in 
1947 to broaden the powers of the Interracial 
Commission. This Commission was established 
in 1943 but its only power was to make investiga- 
tions and compile facts concerning discrimination 
in employment. The only other legislation on 
this subject enacted in 1947 was an Oregon law. 
However, this law merely expresses the State policy 
as being opposed to any discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

The revised Connecticut law is quite similar to 
the laws previously enacted in Massachusetts, 


1 Prepared in the Division of Labor Standards of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. 





New Jersey, and New York. The law enumerates 
a series of unlawful employment practices appli- 
cable to employers, labor organizations, and em- 
ployment agencies. Employers of fewer than 5 
employees are exempt and the law does not cover 
domestic employment. 

Employers are forbidden to discharge or dis- 
criminate against any person in terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment because of race, 
color, religious creed, national origin, or ancestry. 
Labor organizations are prohibited from excluding 
or expelling from membership or from discrim- 
inating against any of their members or against 
any employer or any of his employees for these 
reasons, unless such action is based upon a bona 
fide occupational qualification. The law further 
declares that it shall be unlawful for an employ- 
ment agency, except in the case of a bona fide 
occupational qualification or need, to fail or refuse 
to classify properly or refer for employment or 
otherwise to discriminate against any person be- 
cause of his race, color, religious creed, national 
origin, or ancestry. Employers, labor organiza- 
tions, and employment agencies are all prohibited 
from discriminating against any person for oppos- 
ing practices forbidden by the act or for filing a 
complaint or testifying under the act. In addi- 
tion, it is unlawful for any person to attempt to 
aid, compel, or coerce performances of any acts 
forbidden by the law. 

The revised law authorizes the Interracial 
Commission to attempt to eliminate unfair em- 
ployment practices through persuasion and con- 
ciliation, to hold hearings, and to issue cease and 
desist orders. Complaints of unlawful employ- 
ment practices are investigated by the Commis- 
sion through investigators or directly by one of 
the commissioners. If the commissioner or inves- 
tigator determines after a preliminary investiga- 
tion that the complaint may be justified, he is 
directed to endeavor to eliminate the unfair 
employment practice by conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion. In case of failure to eliminate 
these practices, a hearing tribunal drawn from a 
panel is authorized to make findings of fact and 
issue an order requiring the employer or other 
party to cease and desist from the unfair employ- 
ment practice. Orders of the hearing tribunals 
are enforceable by the courts. 

The Oregon law declares it to be the policy of 
the State to encourage the employment of all 
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persons in accordance with their fullest capacities 
regardless of their race, color, religion, sex, union 
membership, national origin, or ancestry. It 
further declares it to be against the policy of the 
State for any political or other representative of 
the State or its political subdivisions to discrimi- 
nate against any person with respect to hire, terms, 
or conditions of employment. There is no pro- 
vision for enforcement. However, the State 
Department of Education is authorized to pre- 
pare educational programs to discourage prejudice 
against minority groups. 





Portal-to-Portal Act 
of 1947 ' 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 49, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
May 14, 1947) is to relieve employers and the 
Government from potential liability for billions 
of dollars in so-called portal-to-portal claims 
which arose under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
One thousand nine hundred and thirteen of these 
cases, aggregating a total claim of nearly 6 billion 
dollars, were filed in the United States courts 
in the period July 1, 1946, to January 31, 1947. 

To understand the reason for this sudden volume 
of litigation, it is necessary to review some legal 
developments under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. Section 6 of this act states that each 
employer shall pay to each of his employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce not less than 40 cents an hour. 
Section 7 provides that an employer shall not em- 
ploy any of his employees engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce for a 
“workweek”’ longer than 40 hours, unless such em- 
ployee is paid time and one-half the regular rate 
of pay for such overtime. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act contains no concise definition of ‘“‘work’’ 
or “workweek.’”? Numerous judicial decisions 
have dealt with this problem. In Tennessee Coal 
Co. v. Muscoda Local (321 U. S. 590) and Jewell 
Ridge Coal Corp. v. Local 6167 (325 U. S. 6161), 
the Supreme Court held that time spent by miners 
in traveling underground between the portal and 





1 Prepared in the Solicitor’s office of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
755140—47——__5 





the working face of mines was required to be 
included in the “workweek”? and must be so 
compensated. 

In these cases the Supreme Court indicated 
that time spent by employees in an activity which 
involved “physical or mental exertion (whether 
burdensome or not) controlled or required by the 
employer and pursued necessarily and primarily 
for the benefit of the employer and his business’’ 
must be included in the statutory workweek and 
compensated accordingly, regardless of contrary 
custom or contract. On June 10, 1946, the Court 
handed down the decision in Anderson v. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. (328 U.S. 680), which applied 
the above rule to time spent in walking to work 
on the employez’s premises and time spent in such 
activities as putting on aprons and overalls, 
removing shirts, taping or greasing arms, putting 
on finger cots, preparing equipment for work, 
turning on switches for lights and machinery, 
opening windows, and assembling and sharp- 
ening tools. All of the time spent in these activ- 
ities, the Court held, must be counted as hours 
worked, with the exception of time that is to be 
regarded as falling within the de minimus rule.’ 

Individual employees and unions relied on the 
Supreme Court decision in bringing the above- 
mentioned suits for back wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

When the Congress convened in January of 
1947, bills were immediately introduced to remove 
the potential liability which had been created. 
The House of Representatives, on February 28, 
1947, passed H. R. 2157. This bill made no dis- 
tinction between past and future claims. It would 
have barred all actions based upon the failure of an 
employer to pay in accordance with the statute for 
activities engaged in by his employee unless those 
activities were compensable either by custom or 
practice or by an express agreement in effect at the 
time of the activity. It would also have provided 
for a l-year statute of limitations and would have 
permitted an employer to invoke a good-faith 
defense if he could plead and prove that the act 
or omission complained of was consistent with, 
required by, or in reliance on any decision of a court 
of record in connection with which he was a party 
in interest, or on any administrative regulation, 





2 The de minimus rule has been defined as meaning that ‘The law does 
not care for, or take notice of very small or trifling matters." Black’s Law 
Dictionary, Third Edition. 
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order, ruling, interpretation, approval, enforce- 
ment policy or practice. H. R. 2157 also per- 
mitted the compromise or settlement of claims and 
provided that courts could award an amount not 
to exceed the amount specified as penalty or dam- 
age in the law under which the action arose if the 
violation was in bad faith and without reasonable 
ground. The provisions of the bill were applicable 
not only to the Fair Labor Standards Act but to 
the Walsh-Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon Act 
as well.® 

In the Senate, H. R. 2157 was completely re- 
written. As passed by the Senate it provided 
that no employer would be subject to any liability 
or punishment under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or the Davis-Bacon 
Act on account of the failure of the employer to 
pay minimum wages or overtime compensation for 
any activity engaged in prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the act, except those activities that were 
compensable by contract or custom or practice. 
The Senate version also contained a section, later 
removed in conference, which was intended to 
become ¢effective only if the courts should invali- 
date the effort to remove liability for past claims. 
This section provided that as to past claims there 
would be no recovery for liquidated damages, no 
award of attorneys’ fees, a placing of the entire 
burden of proof upon the employee, and an ap- 
proval of settlements or compromises. As to 
claims arising after the passage of the act, the 
Senate version barred recovery for activities 
engaged in before or after the performance of the 
employee’s principal activities for the workday 
including walking, riding, or traveling, or for ac- 
tivities preliminary to or postliminary to the 
employee’s principal activities unless such activi- 
ties were compensable by contract or by custom 
or practice. This version also contained a 2-year 
statute of limitations. It also contained a section 
which freed an employer from liability for liqui- 
dated damages and from criminal penalty if he 
acted in good faith in accordance with or in reli- 
ance on any regulation, order, interpretation or 
ruling in writing; in the case of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, such regulation, etc., must have 
been that of the Wage and Hour Administrator, 
and in the case of the Walsh-Healey Act, it must 
*The Walsh-Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon Act establish minimum labor 


standards which must be observed in the performance of supply and con- 
struction contracts for the Government. 





have been that of the Secretary of Labor or a 
Federal official utilized by him in the enforcement 
of the act. This section applied to both past and 
future claims. 

The conference bill followed in general the form 
of the Senate bill but incorporated some of the 
provisions which had been in the House bill. 

Following is a summary of the provisions of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 


Claims Arising Prior to May 14, 1947 


Section 2 of the Portal-to-Portal Act relieves 
an employer from liability or punishment under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, or the Davis-Bacon Act, because of his failure 
to pay an employee minimum wages or overtime 
compensation for any activity engaged in prior to 
the date of enactment (May 14, 1947), except an 
activity compensable by express provision of a 
written or nonwritten contract, or by custom or 
practice, not inconsistent with such a contract, in 
effect at the time of the activity at the employee’s 
place of employment. No Federal or State court 
is to have jurisdiction of any action, whether 
instituted prior to or on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, which seeks to enforce any lia- 
bility or impose any punishment with respect to 
an activity not compensable under section 2. 
Claims barred by section 2 are not assignable. 

This act validates compromises heretofore or 
hereafter made of any cause of action under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
or the Davis-Bacon Act, which accrued prior to 
enactment of this act, or of any action thereon, 
if a bona fide dispute exists as to the amount pay- 
able by the employer to his employee; except that 
such compromise may not be based on an hourly 
wage rate of less than the statutory minimum or 
on an overtime rate of less than one and one-half 
times the minimum hourly rate. An employee 
may waive his right to liquidated damages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but only with 
respect to claims arising before the enactment of 
the act. Any such waiver or compromise, in the 
absence of fraud or duress, is a complete satisfac- 
tion and is a bar to any further action based on 
such cause of action. 





‘ This digest is intended merely as a summary of the Portal-to-Portal Act 
of 1947 and is not to be construed and may not be relied on as an interpretation 
of this Act by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or the De- 
partment of Labor. 
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Actions on employees’ minimum-wage or over- 
time-compensation claims arising prior to May 
14, 1947 may be commenced within 120 days of 
that date unless barred by an applicable State 
statute of limitations; otherwise, such actions may 
be commenced within a 2-year period or the period 
fixed by the applicable State statute of limitations, 
whichever is shorter. Actions are deemed com- 
menced by the filing of the complaint; or, as to an 
individual claimant in a collective or class action, 
who is not named as a plaintiff in the complaint, 
when he files in court his written consent to be- 
come a party plaintiff. Section 8 of the act pro- 
vides a method for determining when actions shall 
be deemed to have been commenced for employees 
involved in collective and representative suits 
pending on May 14, 1947. 

The act provides a defense, in actions or pro- 
ceedings under the three acts (Fair Labor Stand- 
ards, Walsh-Healey, and Davis-Bacon Acts) for 
violations of the minimum wage or overtime 
provisions occurring prior to May 14, 1947, where 
an employer pleads and proves that he acted in 
good faith in conformity with and in reliance on 
any administrative regulation, order, ruling, ap- 
proval, or interpretation, of any agency of the 
United States, or any administrative practice or 
enforcement policy of any such agency with 
respect to the class of employers to which he 
belonged. 

In employee actions brought to recover unpaid 
minimum wages or unpaid overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Portal- 
to-Portal Act permits the court ‘‘in its sound 
discretion’? to award less than the ‘additional 
equal amount” as liquidated damages as previously 
required, or none at all if the employer shows 
that he acted in good faith and had “reasonable 
grounds” for believing he was not violating the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The act provides a defense under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for an employer who, prior to the 
date of the new “area of production” regulations 
(December 25, 1946), engaged in specified activi- 
ties within the ‘area of production” as that term 
was defined by regulations applicable at the time, 
even though those regulations were then invalid. 
The same defense is provided for an employer who 
prior to the enactment of the new regulations, 
operated within the “area of production” as that 
term is defined in the new regulations. 


Claims Arising on or After May 14, 1947 


The Portal-to-Portal Act relieves an employer 
from liability or punishment under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or the 
Davis-Bacon Act, because of his failure on or 
after May 14, 1947, to pay an employee minimum 
wages or overtime compensation for the following 
activities: walking, riding, or traveling to and 
from the place where the principal activity is 
performed, or activities “preliminary” or ‘ post- 
liminary” to the principal activity, which occur 
either prior to the time on any particular workday 
at which such employee commences, or subsequent 
to the time on any particular workday at which he 
ceases, such principal activity, unless such activi- 
ties are compensable at the time of their perform- 
ance by either an express provision of a written 
or nonwritten contract, or a custom or practice 
at the place of employment not inconsistent with 
such a contract. 

The act provides a 2-year statute of limitations 
for actions on employee wage claims arising on or 
after May 14, 1947, under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, or the Davis- 
Bacon Act. It provides that on or after May 14, 
1947, actions shall be deemed to have been com- 
menced, for the purposes of the statute of limita- 
tions, with the filing of a complaint, and in the 
case of a plaintiff in a joint action who is not 
named in the complaint, with the filing of his 
written consent in court. 

With respect to claims arising on or after May 
14, 1947, a defense from liability or punishment 
is provided for an employer who pleads and proves 
that he acted in good faith in conformity with and 
in reliance on any written administrative regula- 
tion, order, ruling, etc., of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division in the case of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, of the Secretary of Labor 
or “any Federal officer utilized by him in the ad- 
ministration of such act” in the case of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, or of the Secretary of Labor in the case 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

In any employee action brought under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act on future wage claims, as in 
the case of past claims, the act would permit the 
court “in its sound discretion” to award less than 
the ‘additional equal amount” as liquidated dam- 
ages as previously required, or none at all if the 
employer shows that he acted in good faith and 
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had “reasonable grounds” for believing he was 
not violating the act. 

The act amends section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act so as to bar the bringing of em- 
ployee suits under that statute by agents or repre- 
sentatives designated by employees. However, 
collective or class suits brought by employees in 
behalf of themselves and other employees similarly 
situated are still permitted. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act adopts by reference 
certain definitions appearing in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 





Comparative Employment Levels: 
Construction Projects, 1941-47 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS include all types of work 
in connection with the erection of new buildings 
and nonbuilding facilities such as roads, bridges, 
power lines, and other immovable structures. In 
addition to work on new buildings and other new 
facilities, construction projects include alterations, 
additions, and repair work of the type usually 
requiring local building permits. Maintenance 


operations which do not involve structural re- 
pairs, however, are not included in this category. 


Estimates of average employment on the differ- 
ent kinds of construction projects which were in 
progress in the United States during the period 
1941-47 are presented in the accompanying table. 
All types of workers actively engaged on such con- 
struction projects are included in the estimates 
(i. e., wage earners, salaried employees, working 
proprietors, and self-employed persons). Force- 
account workers! and other employees of non- 
construction (or multi-industry) firms who may 
engage in construction activities are also covered, 
as well as all workers employed by construction 
firms either at or off the site of construction 
projects. These estimates should not be confused 
with the contract construction employment fig- 
ures presented in the statistical section of this 
publication (tables F—1 to F-8, pp. 268-273), which 
cover all employees of construction contractors, 
but exclude all force-account workers and other 
employees of nonconstruction firms, self-employed 
persons, and working proprietors. The two series 
cannot be compared directly, therefore, since their 
coverage is different. 





! Force-account employees are workers hired directly by a business or 
government agency (instead of through a contractor) and utilized as a sep- 
arate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction work on the 


agency’s own properties. 


Estimated average employment on conetruction projects in the United States, by type of project, 1941-47 
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* Mainly airports, water and sewer systems, and electrification projects. 


+ Includes community buildings, water-supply and sewage-lisposal proj- 
ects, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 
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The main purpose of the data presented here is 
to provide an indication of the comparative 
amounts of employment involved at different 
times in various types of projects, both public 
and private. These employment estimates are 
derived primarily by the conversion of dollar 
expenditure figures for construction projects into 
man-months of employment ordinarily required to 
perform the work associated with these expendi- 
tures. The general procedure followed for other- 
than-Federa]l projects is to compute, for each 
major type of construction, an estimate of expend- 
itures and an estimate of the value of such work 
done or put-in-place in 1 month by the average 
worker. Dividing the expenditure estimate by the 
figure for average monthly value of work per man 
results in the average employment estimate for 
the particular type of construction. In the case 
of Federal construction, however, reports on em- 
ployment are obtained directly from the contrac- 
tors involved. 

The estimates of expenditures for new construc- 
tion upon which these employment figures were 
based were prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Office of Domestic Commerce 
from building permit reports submitted regularly 
to the Bureau, records of the F. W. Dodge Corp. on 
contracts awarded, reports of goverment agencies, 
and other sources. An estimate of the value of 
work performed per man-month for each major 
type of construction was derived from data on 
employment and work performed as reported in 
the 1939 Census of Construction, and adjusted 
from month to month in other years according to 
changes in average hourly earnings, hours worked 
per week, and material prices, based on regular 
reports to the Bureau by thousands of cooperating 
firms. The resulting man-month factors have 
been checked periodically by an analysis of data 
collected by the Bureau for various types of 
completed projects. 

It should be recognized that employment esti- 
mates derived in this manner have certain limita- 
tions. For instance, it has been necessary to 
assume that contractors’ overhead and profit 
remain a constant percentage of total cost, yet 
this percentage undoubtedly changes with market 
conditions and also changes slowly as the result 
of mechanization and other developments in 
operating methods. Another assumption which 
produces a certain amount of error in the employ- 




































ment figures is that productivity per man-hour is 
constant. Changes in productivity are ordinarily 
slow, but can be fairly rapid when technological 
developments occur. During periods of shortages 
and other conditions of disorganization similar to 
those of the recent past productivity changes can 
be especially rapid and erratic. Sufficient in- 
information is not available at this time to adjust 
for these factors. 

Despite these limitations, the figures presented 
in the accompanying table provide a general 
indication of the relative importance of the various 
kinds of construction projects in the United States 
at different times, in terms of manpower involved 
in their operation. In making any analyses or 
interpretations based on these employment esti-. 
mates, however, it is important that the basic 
estimating techniques and assumptions used in 
their derivation be clearly understood. Beginning 
with this issue these estimates will be presented on 
a quarterly basis. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in July 1947 


WITH THE RETURN TO worRK of bituminous-coal 
miners early in July 1947 after the 10-day vacation 
and the completion of new contracts with mine 
owners, the largest continuing controversy of the 
month involved a portion of the Nation’s shipyard 
workers. Other labor-management disputes which 
had reached a work stoppage stage were rela- 
tively small. One, a strike of approximately 
7,000 Detroit auto-parts employees of the Murray 
Corp. of America in late July, assumed some spe- 
cial significance, because the union—the UAW- 
ClO—regarded it as a testing ground for “‘funda~ 
mental principles’ involving the new Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947. These princi- 
ples were described by Walter Reuther, inter- 
national president of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers, as 
establishing union financial immunity in event of 
“wildcat” strikes. This immunity would be pro- 
vided through a new contract clause which would 
stipulate that the company and the union would 
settle all controversies without recourse to the 
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National Labor Relations Board. Within a 
week’s time the Murray stoppage had cut off a 
flow of parts to several auto-assembly plants and 
threatened to result in widespread lay-offs of 


workers. 


Shipyard Strike 


The Nation-wide shipbuilding and repair yard 
strike expanded during July and by the end of the 
month had involved approximately 75,000 workers 
in over 20 major yards on all three coasts. The 
strike began June 26 when approximately 42,000 
members of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO) ceased 
work in 10 East Coast shipbuilding and repair 
yards to enforce wage demands. 

Pre-strike negotiations between union officials 
and representatives of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
owners of 9 of the initially struck yards, had 
scaled down the union’s demands from 25 cents 
per hour plus repair-work differentials, to 13 
cents per hour, 6 paid holidays, and establishment 
of an 11.6-cent differential for repair work. ‘These 
compromises failed to avert a stoppage. 

By July 7 some 67,000 workers on three coasts 


were reported idle as additional yards joined the 
Work at the plants of the Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., second largest employer involved in 
the dispute, was continued, however, by mutual 


walk-out. 


agreement to extend the existing contract. Prior 
to the later termination date of July 23 a tentative 
agreement, the first major development in the 
union’s negotiations with the shipbuilders, was 
reached which provided a 12-cent hourly wage 
increase, improved vacations and working con- 
ditions, and other benefits. Employees of the 
Todd Corp., Brooklyn yard, however, failed to 
ratify the agreement immediately and suspended 
work for several days. This stoppage, together 
with another involving some 2,000 workers at the 
Higgins Industries shipbuilding and repair yards 
in New Orleans, brought the total number affected 
by the controversy to over 75,000. Settlements 
affecting the Todd Brooklyn yard, the Higgins 
Industries, and a number of small ship-repair 
yards in the Philadelphia area, however, resulted 
in a decline of the estimated idle to 65,000 by the 


end of July. 


Brief Stoppage on Southern Pacific 


A brief strike occurred on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad when its engineers, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.), left 
their cabs at 6 p. m., July 21, after prolonged 
negotiations between the carrier and union officials 
failed to bring about an acceptable solution to the 
union’s demands for some 19 changes in working 
conditions. Train service was resumed in the 
early morning hours of July 22, following announce- 
ment that 14 of the union’s demands were satis- 
factorily compromised. President Truman several 
days earlier had designated an emergency fact- 
finding board under the Railway Labor Act to 
consider the controversy, but the board had not 
yet convened at the time of the strike. Recom- 
mendations of a similar emergency board in 1945 
had failed to settle many controversial issues 
which were subsequently embodied in the present 


dispute. 
Remington Rand Dispute 


Representatives of the International Association 
of Machinists (Ind.) and officials of the Remington 
Rand Corp. reached an agreement on July 31, 
1947, thereby completely terminating a 2-month 
strike that had involved seme 15,000 members of 
the IAM and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO) in 7 cities in 
New York and Michigan. 

Initial strike action occurred May 26 when ap- 
proximately 6,000 employees, members of the ma- 
chinist’s union, left the company’s Elmira, N. Y., 
plant to enforce a demand for a wage increase of 
15 centsanhour. OnJune 18 the stoppage spread 
to other plants of the company when members of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America left’ their jobs to enforce similar 
demands. By the end of June nearly 9,000 
UERMWA members, in addition to machinists, 
were idle. 

The first break in the long stoppage, which at 
times had been marked by physical clashes and 
abortive back-to-work movements, came on July 
27 when officials of the radio and electrical 
workers’ union and company representatives 
reached an agreement providing for an 8-cent 
hourly wage increase, 6 paid holidays, and pro- 
vision for arbitration of additional wage adjust- 
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ments. A few days later, on July 31, a generally 
similar offer was accepted by the machinist’s 
union covering the Elmira plant. 





Collective Bargaining For 
Employment of Handicapped 


JoBs FOR THE HANDICAPPED through collective 
bargaining are advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor in a recent brochure.’ It is 
suggested that local unions endeavor to secure the 
adoption of a plant policy for the employment of 
disabled veterans and other handicapped workers 
on the basis of their ability to perform satisfac- 
torily and safely on the specific jobs for which they 
are otherwise qualified. This would entail an 
analytic approach to job placement and sub- 
sequent procedure. 

The collective agreement would provide for a 
joint employment committee that would “deter- 
mine all matters pertaining to the employment, 
reemployment, and transfer of disabled veterans 
and other impaired workers, with arbitration in 
case of dispute.”’ In the case of new employees, 
a committee would have the responsibility of 
determining the physical requirements for all job 
openings, and give preference to the qualified 
handicapped. 





1 Jobs for the Handicapped Through Collective Bargaining, American 
Federation of Labor (Collective Bargaining Series No. 2), Washington, 1947. 


Reducible Factors in 
Housing Costs 


LITTLE HAS BEEN DONE to lower existing cost of 
house construction, according to a statement of the 
director of the National Housing Administration 
Technical Office.! There has been no progress 
in lowering building costs such as has taken place 
in the financing of housing by means of lengthening 
the term and increasing the percentage of the 
mortgage loan and by lowering interest rates. 

A number of reasons account for the high cost 
of a house, many of which could be solved ‘by 
greater use of factory-made housing, the NHA 
representative stated. For example, more than 
30,000 pieces, excluding nails and screws, are 
joined to construct a dwelling. Weights of houses 
range from some 90,000 pounds for a small frame 
cottage without a basement to 260,000 pounds 
for a 4-room brick house with 8-inch walls and 
basement. 

Over 500 operations are involved in putting 
a small house together. Skills required are 
varied and some are needed only for a few hours. 
Fifteen or more subcontractors may be employed 
to build a house. Furthermore, structural sys- 
tems are too complicated. The wall of a frame 
house may have 12 or 14 layers from the finish 
coat of outside paint to the finish coat of inside 
paint. 





! Source: Tomorrow’s Town, New York, National Committee on Housing, 
Inc., June 1947 (p. 2). 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Lea Act Constitutional 


Supreme Court Reverses District Court Decision: 
Reversing a decision by a Federal district court in 
Illinois,? the United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the constitutionality of the Lea <Act.® 
This act makes it unlawful to exercise coercion for 
the purpose of compelling a broadcast licensee to 
employ persons in excess of the number needed to 
perform actual services. 

The lower court had held the act to be uncon- 
stitutional on four grounds: (1) that it makes 
peaceful picketing, in order to enforce a request 
that more employees be hired, unlawful, and thus 
violates’ the first amendment (peaceful picketing 
has been held to be protected by the free speech 
amendment), (2) that it contains a restriction on 
the employment of labor, and thus violates the 
thirteenth amendment which prohibits slavery 
and involuntary servitude, (3) that the phrase 
‘needed * * * to perform actual services,” 
creates indefiniteness in the definition of a criminal 
offense, and thus violates the fifth amendment, 
and (4) that it discriminates, without adequate 
basis, against employees of broadcasting stations, 
thus violating the fifth amendment. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the particular 
facts raised in the case at hand did not require a 
determination of the first and second of these 
issues, but that the statute on its face was not 
violative of either the free speech or the involun- 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

1 U. 8. v. Petrillo (U. 8. D. C. N. D. Ill, Dee, 2, 1946), See Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1947 (p. 276). 

§U. 8. v. Petrillo (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 23, 1947), 
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tary servitude provisions of the Constitution, 
The Court pointed out that the question of whether 
the application of the act in a case which did raise 
these issues would violate these provisions would 
not be passed upon until the issue was appro- 
priately raised. 

In rejecting the contention as to the indefinite- 
ness of the crime the Court ruled that the language 
of the statute “provides an adequate warning as 
to what conduct falls under its ban, and marks 
boundaries sufficiently distinct for judges and 
juries fairly to administer the Jaw in accordance 
with the will of Congress.’”’ Mr. Justice Reed 
dissented on this point, arguing that there is no 
sufficient general understanding or agreement on 
how many men are “needed to perform actual 
services,”’ ; 

As to the point that the act discriminates against 
broadcasting employees the Court pointed out 
that Congress may constitutionally aim its laws 
directly against coercive employee practices in the 
broadcasting industry, and not extend the regu- 
lation over a wider or narrower area. Said the 
Court: “It is not within our province to say that 
because Congress has prohibited some practices 
within its power to prohibit, it must prohibit all 
within its power.” 


Wages and Hours * 


Slaughterhouse Meat Boner Employees: The United 
States Supreme Court has recently held * that 
meat boners, who, under written contract with a 
slaughterhouse operator, are required to do the 
boning in the slaughterhouse as independent 
contractors, and the boners hired by such con- 
tractors, are employees of the slaughterhouse oper- 
ator and not independent contractors within the 
meaning of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In so ruling the Supreme Court considered the 
work as “a part of the integrated unit of produc- 
tion under such circumstances that the workers 
were employees of the establishment.’”’ In par- 
ticular the Court considered the following factors 
significant: (1) the workers did “a specialty job 
on the production line,” (2) the responsibility 
under the various boning contracts did not rest 





‘ This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

§ Rutherford Food Corp. vy. McComb (U. 8. Sup. Ct. June 16, 1947). 
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upon a particular contractor but “passed from 
one boner to another,” (3) the premises and 
equipment of the plant owner were used for the 
work (4) the group of boners had no business 
organization that could or did shift as a unit 
from one slaughterhouse to another, (5) the man- 
aging salesman of the plant ‘‘kept close touch on 
the boning operation,’ and (6) ‘‘while profits to 
the boners depended upon the efficiency of their 
work, it was more like piecework than an enter- 
prise that actually depended for success upon the 
initiative, judgment or foresight of the typical 
independent contractor.” 


Portal-to-Portal Act—Constitutionality: In three 
recent decisions by various Federal district courts, 
the Portal-to-Portal Act ® has been declared con- 
stitutional.’ In each of these cases, involving 
claims filed prior to the enactment of the statute, 
the courts decided that the statute involves a 
withdrawal of jurisdiction from the Federal courts 
to proceed in suits under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for portal-to-portal pay, except under 
specified conditions. The Court in each of the 
cases ruled that Congress may constitutionally 
withdraw such jurisdiction, since the Federal 
district courts and their jurisdiction are within 
the control of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and Congress may withdraw the juris- 
diction of such courts to proceed with suits based 
on rights created by national] legislation. The 
court in the Cochran case discussed the conten- 
tion that the act is unconstitutional because it 
retroactively takes away contractual rights. In 
rejecting this argument the court stated that the 
action involved in this suit ‘‘is purely a creature 
of the statute. The power that gave it, accord- 
ing to this holding, has the power to take it away, 
and that is exactly what Congress did so far as 
the Portal-to-Portal Act is concerned.” 


Contract ‘Overtime’: The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit has held that payments in 
accordance with a collective-bargaining agreement 
of additional compensation for night and week-end 
work at what the contract called an ‘overtime’ 
rate must be included in determining the regular 
rate for the purpose of computing overtime com- 





* See p. 199 of this issue for a summary of this statute. 

’ Burfeind v. Eagle-Picher Co. (U. 8. D. C. N. D. Tex., May 21, 1947), 
Cochran v. St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co. (U.S. D.C. N. D. Wash., May 
26, 1947), Boehle v. Electro Metallurgical Co. (U.S. D. C. D. Oreg, June 9, 1947). 


755140—47——6 


pensation.’ This decision reverses the prior hold- 
ing of the Federal District Court for the Southern 
District of New York on this question.° 

The case involved an agreement which provided 
for a differential between the rate paid for work 
during certain daytime hours, and that paid for 
work during certain nighttime and week-end 
hours. The former was termed a “straight-time’”’ 
and the latter an “overtime” rate. Employees 
working in excess of 40 hours a week were paid for 
such overtime one and one-half times the ‘‘straight- 
time’’ rate, regardless of whether their work during 
that week had been performed during ‘‘straight- 
time”’ or “overtime” hours. The court held that 
this method of computing overtime was not in con- 
formity with the act, since the regular rate upon 
which the overtime compensation is based, is an 
actual fact and cannot be fixed by agreement of 
the parties. 

The court further ruled that the doctrine of the 
Belo case” was not applicable to the situation 
under consideration because a guaranteed weekly 
wage was not involved. Nor did the court con- 
sider objectionable the fact that the use of an 
average rate would require separate computations 
for each week at rates which may vary from week 
to week. The court stated that “‘the statutory 
element of regularity is met where a single prin- 
ciple or rule is uniformly applied in order to obtain 
the rate’ even though the regular rate may vary 
with the number of hours worked. 


Wage Rate Manipulation: |n a recent case decided 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit" an arrangement was made whereby the 
hourly wage rate was reduced so that on a 40-hour 
week, with 4 hours’ overtime at time and a half, 
the employee received the same amount as that 
previously received for 44 hours without overtime. 
The agreement in question also provided for time 
and a half for all hours in excess of 8 in any one day, 
and the new hourly rate was above the statutory 
minimum, 

The court held that this contract was not in 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, point- 
ing out that “the act does not prohibit an agree- 
ment whereby the employees continue to receive 





8 Aaron v. Bay Ridge Operating Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d) June 3, 1947). 

9 Addison v. Huron Stevedoring Corp. (U. 8. D.C. 8. D. N. Y. Jan. 6, 1947). 
See Monthly Labor Review, March 1947 (p. 486). 

1° See Monthly Labor Review, June 1947 (p. 1059), for a discussion of this 
doctrine as recently reaffirmed by the Supreme Court. 

1! Lassiter v. Atkinson Co. (U.S. C. C. A. (9th), May 28, 1947). 
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the same wages as before, provided the rate of pay 
equals or exceeds the required minimum.” 


Interstate Commerce Act Exemption: Two recent 
decisions of Federal circuit courts involved the 
application of section 13 (b) (2) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, exempting from the overtime pro- 
visions any employee of an employer subject to 
provisions of Part 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Both cases involved subsidiaries of rail- 
roads. 

The first of these cases’ involved the employees 
of a carrier by water, owned by a railroad. The 
court ruled that the carrier fell within the provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act which state 
that if permission is granted to a railroad to own, 
lease, operate, or have an interest in a carrier, 
that carrier is subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. As such it was held that the carrier’s em- 
ployees are exempt from the overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The second case * concerned the joint employ- 
ees of a railroad and a radio communications com- 
pany which is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
railroad, operated almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the railroad. The court in this case held 
that the employees in question were not exempted 
from the overtime provisions. The court relied 
upon the fact that while the work of the radio 
corporation principally benefited the railroad, it 
was in fact performed by a legally separate non- 
exempt corporation. The court considered the 
result reached analogous to decisions which have 
held that when an exempt employer engages in 
activities different from those exempted under the 
statute, the employees in the nonexempt depart- 
ment of his business are subject to the act. 


Labor Relations “ 


Refusal to Bargain—Doubt of Union Majority: It 
has recently been held," in line with several earlier 
decisions, that once a union is certified as collec- 
tive-bargaining representative the presumption is 
that its majority status continues until a contrary 
status is shown. On this ground, the court, in 
this case, ruled that an employer’s refusal to bar- 





@ Magnussen vy. Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah (U. 8. C. C. A. (2d), 
June 13, 1947). 

4% Wabash Radio Corp. v. Walling (U. 8. C. C. A. (6th), June 9, 1947). 

4 Decisions reported under this section involve the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act prior to the effective date of its amendment by Public Law 101, the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 

4 N. L. R. B. vy. Harris-Woodson Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (4th), May 31, 1947). 


gain with a certified union on the ground that he 
doubted the union’s majority status still existed 
was a violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The court noted that the refusal to bargain 
continued until complaint was filed by the union, 
and that there was nothing to show that in the 
meantime the union did not represent a majority 
of the employees. 


Company Domination: In a case decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit," 
an officer of a disestablished union and the attorney 
for that union actively participated in the organ- 
ization of a new independent union in another 
plant of the employer who had been ordered to 
disestablish the former union. The court ruled 
that this was not evidence of the fact that the 
new union was company-dominated, since it was 
further shown that these persons were acting in 
their own interest and not that of the employer, 
and the company was not aware of the new organ- 
izing activities. The court likewise rejected as 
evidence of company domination a showing that 
the company immediately granted an exclusive- 
bargaining contract to the new union. The court 


refused to consider this immediate recognition 
“premature” since the company was required to 


bargain with the union as soon as it discovered 
that it represented a majority. The court pointed 
out that “the statute does not provide that the 
bargaining process between employer and em- 
ployee must be delayed until an election is ordered 
by the Board. The right to representation exists 
prior to the holding of an election and must be 
recognized whenever it is found that an organiza- 
tion represents a majority of the employees.”’ 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Union Official “Top Seniority’’: Four recent deci- 
sions '’ by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit have reversed a group of cases 
decided by the Federal district court in New 
Jersey * on the effect of collective-bargaining 
agreements entered into during the veteran’s 
absence in the service, which changed seniority 
rules by providing “top seniority’? for union 
officials. 


% N. L. R. B. v. Thompson Products, Inc. (U. 8. C. C. A. (6th), June 5, 
1947). 

 Gauweiller v. Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Koury v. Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 
DiMaggio v. Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Payne v. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
(U. 8. C. C. A. (3d), May 20, 1947). 

% See Monthly Labor Review, February 1947 (p. 275). 
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The facts involved covered not only reinstate- 
ment of veterans but also demotions after rein- 
statement and lay-offs. The lower courts had 
held the intervening union agreements inopera- 
tive to change the relative seniority position of 
veterans. The circuit court of appeals, however, 
decided that an intervening agreement, unless 
discriminatory as to the veteran, could change his 
seniority status. The court argued that since 
veterans are not entitled to superseniority (Fish- 
gold v. Sullivan Dry Dock & Repair Corp., 66 Sup. 
Ct. 1105) but only to such status as they would 
have if they had remained on the job or had been 
on furlough, and since under such circumstances 
their seniority rights would have been fixed by the 
collective bargaining agreements currently in 
effect, therefore the intervening agreement did 
not violate the veterans’ statutory rights. The 
court found that the provision in question repre- 
sented a reasonable effort by the union to assure 
the presence of union officials to protect the rights 
of union members, as long as any union members 
were employed, and concluded that its effect was 
nondiscriminatory. 

In addition, the court pointed out that a con- 
trary holding would create conflicting systems of 
seniority rights for veterans and nonveterans, an 
industrial impossibility which Congress did not 
intend. It further indicated that a veteran cer- 
tainly had no claim upon a job held by a union 
official when there were on the seniority list non- 
veterans or veterans of greater seniority than the 
veteran. 

An application of the question of discrimination 
was made in the Payne case in which the inter- 
vening contract provided, in a plant where senior- 
ity was on an occupational basis, that occupational 
credit should be given only to an employee who 
had spent six months in the occupation. As to 
this clause, the circuit court of appeals intimated 
that it would be discriminatory and inoperative 
as to a veteran who entered the service after spend- 
ing less than six months in an occupation, since 
it could be presumed that if he had not entered 
the service he would have continued in the occu- 
pation. However, as to a veteran who claimed 
seniority in an occupation in which he had worked 
less than six months, having left it for some reason 
other than his entry into the service, the clause 
would be nondiscriminatory and applicable. 

In dissenting opinions in three of the cases, 


















































Judge McLaughlin stressed the fact that “we are 
dealing with the ‘extraordinary statutory security’ 
given the veteran for the preservation of his 
seniority,” and that “there is nothing in the act 
permitting that seniority to be reduced by any 
sort of changed circumstances within the statutory 
year.” 


Lay-off Not a Discharge: A Federal district: court 
in Missouri recently held that lay-off of a 
reinstated veteran within the 1-year statutory 
period because of a necessary reduction in force, 
when the employer acknowledges its obligation 
to reemploy the veteran in accordance with his 
seniority status if and when the job is reinstated, 
is not a violation of section 8 (c) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act, which prohibits dis- 
charges without cause. 


Change in Circumstance: A veteran, in a recent 
decision,” had, prior to his entry into the service, 
been employed by the defendant company as 
chief company physician. During his service in 
the armed forces, the company which had changed 
owners made a bona fide change in its arrange- 
ments so that most of the functions formerly 
performed by the veteran and his staff were as- 
sumed by an insurance carrier. The company 
refused to reinstate the veteran upon his dis- 
charge from the service. 

Upon these facts the court ruled that the com- 
pany’s circumstances has so changed as to render 
it impossible or unreasonable to reemploy the 
veteran. The court pointed out that there was in 
fact ‘‘no need for this particular type of physician 
in this company, and the act under all of the cir- 
cumstances of this case does not require it to be 
set up again for the benefit of this ex-service man.”’ 

Judge O’Connell dissented, relying in the main 
on a finding of fact that certain of the functions 
formerly performed by the veteran are still 
performed by employees of the company, although 
others are performed by the insurance carrier. 
He argued that the veteran’s request was merely 
that those functions still performed in the company 
be consolidated to form what is substantially his 
old job. He stated that to reject this request “is 
tantamount to asserting that whenever an employer 
has split a job among other employees * * * 





1% Maloney v. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. (U. 8. D. C. Mo., May 19, 1947). 
% Featherston v. Jersey Central Power & Light Co, (U. 8. C. ©. A. (3d), 
May 19, 1947). 
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the statutory provision requiring restoration of the 
returning serviceman would not be applicable.” 


State Court Decisions 


Colorado Labor Peace Act: The Colorado Supreme 
Court has upheld the constitutionality of the 
Colorado Labor Peace Act.” This statute pre- 
vents the State courts from issuing injunctions 
against strikes, peaceful picketing, and several 
other labor activities in cases growing out of labor 
disputes. A “labor dispute,’’ however, is limited 
to one between disputants who stand in the 
proximate relation of employer and employee. 
The case in question involved a dispute between 
a union seeking to organize milk-delivery drivers 
and dairy employees and a dairy operator whose 
employees were all nonunion. In the course of 
the dispute the union picketed the dairy and its 
drivers and instituted a secondary boycott against 
the dairy’s customers. 

The court ruled that the dispute did not fall 
within the definition of “labor dispute’ under the 
act, and an injunction against the union’s activities 
was not therefore in violation of the statute. The 
court rejected the contention that the act is 
unconstitutional because it permits restraints on 


peaceful picketing in a labor dispute in which the 
disputants do not stand in the proximate relation- 


ship of employer and employee. In the view of 
the court, while peaceful picketing is protected 
by the Constitution as an exercise of free speech, 
a State may subject the right of peaceful picketing 
to a reasonable exercise of the State’s police 
power for the protection of the public welfare. 
This the State had done, said the court, in limiting 
the immunity against injunctions to cases involv- 
in an employer-employee relationship. 


Ohio—Picketing; Secondary Boycott: A lower Ohio 
court recently issued an injunction against picket- 
ing in connection with a secondary boycott.” 
Reasoning along lines similar to those set forth in 
the Colorado case noted above, the court pointed 
out that “recognition of peaceful picketing as an 
exercise of free speech does not imply that the 
States must be without power to confine the 
sphere of communication to that directly related 

" Denver Milk Producers, Inc. v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(Colo. Sup, Ct., May 19, 1947). 


% Ridge Mfg. Co. v. United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers (Ohio Ct. 
of Com. Pl., May 12, 1947). 





to the dispute.’”’ The court concluded that the 
use of picketing against a “‘stranger to the dispute”’ 
in order to compel him to bring pressure against 
the disputing employer is unlawful as against 
public policy. In addition, the court held that 
an agreement between a union and a third party 
whereby the latter agrees to cease dealing with a 
disputing employer, and a secondary boycott to 
compel such an agreement, are both in violation 
of the Ohio Anti-Trust Law. 


Tennessee—Enticement Statute: A Tennessee stat- 
ute makes it unlawful to ‘knowingly hire, contract 
with, decoy, or entice away, directly or indirectly, 
any one, who is at the time under contract or in 
the employ of another.’”’ In affirming a lower 
court decision the Tennessee Court of Appeals 
recently held * that in an action under this statute, 
and after a showing that an employee breached his 
employment contract, the burden is on the subse- 
quent employer to show that the employee had 
good cause for breaching the contract. In the 
absence of such a showing, the court ruled, a jury 
is justified in finding that the subsequent employer 
has violated the statute. 


Wisconsin—Employment Peace Act: The Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court has reversed * a lower court 
decision * on the question of whether walk-outs 
of employees during working hours for the purpose 
of holding a union meeting, followed by the return 
of the employees to work on the next day, consti- 
tutes a strike within the meaning of the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act. That act provides that 
it is an unlawful labor practice for an employee 
individually or in concert with others “‘to engage 
in any concerted effort to interfere with production 
except by leaving the premises in an orderly 
manner for the purpose of going on strike.” 

The lower court had held that the intermittent 
work stoppages constituted a “strike,’”’ and were 
hence not unlawful. In reversing this decision 
the State supreme court ruled that to constitute 
a strike there must be a continuance of unemploy- 
ment until the objectives of the strike have been 
achieved or the strike abandoned. This was lack- 
ing in the case in question. 





3% Stewart v. Price (Tenn. Ct. of App., May 30, 1947). 

™% United Automohile Workers, Local 232 v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board (Wis. Sup. Ct., June 10, 1947). 

2% See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (p. 88). 
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Chronology 
Of Labor Events, 
April-June 1947 





April 3 


Tue Coal Mines Administrator ordered that 518 bitumi- 
nous-coal mines should be closed indefinitely, thus con- 
tinuing in these particular mines, after termination of the 
6-day period set, the shut-down which began at midnight 
on March 31 as a memorial to the 111 mine workers killed 
at No. 5 Mine of the Centralia Coal Co. on March 26 (see 
Chron. item for March 26, 1947, MLR, May 1947). The 
518 mines were to remain closed until safety conditions 
and practices had been reviewed and mines were certified 
to be not unduly hazardous. (Source: Telegram of Coal 
Mines Administrator, Apr. 3, 1947). 


On April 5, the president of the United Mine Workers 
of America (AFL) advised the Deputy Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator that since the United States Inspection Service 
had found only two mines in the Nation had met the full 
requirements of the Safety Code he officially requested 
on behalf of the UMWA the closing of all other bituminous- 
coal mines. 


On the same date, the Deputy Coal Mines Administrator 
rejected the proposal. He stated that, after careful 
consideration, he was unable to agree that he ‘“‘should 
follow the arbitrary procedure of closing down the entire 
soft-coal industry when the Krug-Lewis agreement itself 
provides a means by which the union may guard against 
working in unsafe mines.’’ (Source: United Mine Workers 
Journal, Apr. 15, 1947, p. 22; see also Chron. item for 
May 29, 1946, and discussion on p. 172, MLR, Aug. 1946.) 


On April 10, the Judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, who had issued an 
injunction against the UMWA and its president and had 
charged them with contempt of court (see Chron. item 
for Oct. 21, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947) held a hearing on a 
motion to return $2,800,000 of the $3,500,000 fine levied 
on the UMWA, as provided by the United States Supreme 
Court (see Chron. item for Jan. 14, 1947, MLR, May 
1947). The judge questioned the good faith of the UMWA 
in the shut-down of the mines, which was still in effect. 
He stated that he thought any action on the refund 
should be postponed until July 1, the day after the expira- 
tion of Federal powers to operate the seized mines. How- 










































ever, he deferred to the Government request for a 2-week 
delay. (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, Apr. 15, 
1947, p. 3.) 


On April 12, the president of the UMWA authorized the 
president of each district of the union ‘“‘to grant permission 
for the immediate resumption of production at each mine 
now closed where there is reasonable ground to believe 
from the information available to him that the mines 
have been placed in a safe condition.”’ (Source: Daily 
press.) 


On April 24, the United States District Court Judge 
returned to the UMWA $2,800,000 of the $3,500,000 fine 
originally levied. Court costs of $35,000 were paid by 
the union. (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, May 
1, 1947, p. 4.) 


On June 23, shortly after the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act) became law (see 
Chron. item for June 20, this issue), a walk-out of mine 
labor started. 


On June 28, the 10-day vacation began as provided by 
the terms of the Krug-Lewis agreement; (see Chron. item 
for May 29, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946). 


On June 30, Federal Government operation of the mines 
ceased (in accordance with the lapse of Federal seizure 
power). Such operation had started more than 13 
months earlier, under the terms of the War Labor Disputes 
Act (see MLR, Aug. 1943, p. 305; Chron. items for 
May 29, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946, and Dec. 31, 1946, 
MLR, Feb. 1947). (Source: BLS records.) 


April 7 


Tue Supreme Court, in the cases of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
et al. v. New York State Labor Relations Board; Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. v. Kelley et al., decided that State 
agencies may not act ‘‘until the Federal Board has acted 
in the same case.’””’ The Supreme Court explained that 
if (1) the National Labor Relations Board ‘‘has jurisdiction 
over the industry in which these particular employers are 
engaged”’ and (2) has asserted control of their labor rela- 
tions in general, then ‘‘we do not believe this leaves room 
for the operation of the State authority asserted.’’ (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, 19 LRRM, p. 2499.) 


Asout 340,000 workers, represented by the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers (independent), went on 
strike in the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. sys- 
tem. (For discussion, see MLR, May 1947, p. 836, and 
June 1947, p. 1071.) The union’s 10 demands included 
a $12 weekly wage increase. 


On April 15, the Secretary of Labor stated that the 
union had asked the ATT to bargain for all of its member 
companies on a national scale and that the ATT had re- 
fused, but had offered to arbitrate the question of wages 
locally, company by company. The Secretary stated 
further that both parties had rejected his proposals for 
settlement; the union’s rejection was based on a demand 
for a substantial wage offer prior to arbitration; the ATT 
demanded 10 regional boards in place of a single national 
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board. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, Apr. 15, 


1947.) 


On April 25, the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., and the Maryland Federation of 
Telephone Workers, Inc., reached a settlement. The 
agreement marked the first break in the 19-day work stop- 
page. A l-year contract was signed, and it was agreed 
to arbitrate disputed issues locally, including basic wage 
rates. (Source: Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Baltimore City release, Apr. 25, 1947.) 


On May 6, the policy committee of the NF TW released 
individual unions from the pledge to obtain approval of 
that committee to settlements, and a number of agree- 
ments soon followed. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 


20 LRR, p. 48.) 


On May 8, the members voted to end the 32-day strike 
of long-distance telephone workers. The wage increase 
provided for was $4.40 a week. (Source: Daily press.) 


On May 20, the Association of Communication Equip- 
ment Workers, an NFTW affiliate representing an esti- 
mated 20,000 members in 42 States concluded with the 
Western Electric Co. a 2-year contract providing an 
11%-cent hourly wage increase—the equivalent of about 
$4.40 a week. (Source: BLS records.) 


On June 9, the Communication Workers of America, 
the indepepdent union of telephone employees which re- 
placed the NFTW, convened a meeting. The CWA de- 
cided to build up its own organization before doing any- 
thing about the matter of going into the AFL or CIO or 
the combined organization that may emerge from the 
unity talks between the two organizations (see Chron. 
item for May 1, this issue). (Source: BLS records.) 


April 9 


Tue Temporary Controls Administrator amended ~the 
rent regulation for transient hotels, residential hotels, 
rooming houses, and motor courts (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 8, 1947, MLR, May 1947), thereby extending de- 
control of rents to tourist homes, to an increased number 
of permanent hotel rooms, and to transient rates in many 
small hotels not previously covered. (Source: Federal 
Register, Vol. 12, p. 2358, and daily press.) 


On June 30, the President approved the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, whereby modified rent control was 
extended for 8 months. Under the terms of the law, 
landlord and tenant may mutually agree to a rent 
increase of up to 15 percent if a lease is signed on or before 
December 31, 1947, for a period ending on or after Decem- 
ber 31,1948. Rents for accommodations in establishments 
commonly accepted as hotels, motor courts, and tourist 
homes serving transient guests exclusively were decon- 
trolled. (Source: Public Law 129, 80th Cong. 1st sess.) 


TE United States Employment Service and the Veterans 
Employment Service prepared to carry out the functions 
and responsibilities formerly vested in the Selective Service 
System (see Chron. item for Mar. 31, 1947, MLR, May 
1947) for assisting veterans of World War II in securing 


restoration or reinstatement in their former jobs. (Source: 


U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, Apr. 9, 1947.) 


On May 23, the United States Department of Labor 
announced that the Secretary of Labor had signed an order 
establishing the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division 
in the Department of Labor. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. of 
Labor release, May 23, 1947.) 


On June 12, the Secretary of Labor announced that 
Commissioners of Conciliation and field representatives of 
the Apprentice Training Service would be assigned 
temporarily to handle cases from veterans concerning their 
reemployment rights under the Selective Service Act, 
pending the establishment of a permanent staff for this 
purpose. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, June 12, 
1947.) 


April 14 


Tue Supreme Court, in the case of Trailmobile Co. and 
International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local 
No. 392 v. Lawrence Whirls, decided that veteran’s re- 
stored seniority under the reemployment provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act ends with completion 
of the first year of his reemployment and does not last 
as long as employment continues. In this case, as in 
Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock and Repair Corp. (see Chron. 
item for May 27, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946), the problem 
of the seniority standing of a reemployed veteran was 
raised. In the Fishgold case, the court held that under the 
act a veteran is entitled to be restored to his former posi- 
tion plus seniority which would have accumulated if he 
had not been inducted into the armed forces. (Source: 
U. 8. Law Week, 15 LW p. 4435; for discussion, see MLR, 
June 1947, p. 1063.) 


April 20 


Tue United States Steel Corp. and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) announced that agreement had 
been reached on a pay increase of “slightly in excess of 15 
cents an hour,” thereby establishing what was expected 
to be a “pattern” for 1947. The contract was made for a 
period of 2 years; it may be reopened at the end of 1 year 
on wage issues. Wage increases were made retroactive 
to April 1. The annual pay increase for 140,000 United 
States Steel Corp. workers was estimated at more than 42 
million dollars, the CIO stated. (Source: CIO News, 
Apr. 28, 1947, p. 3, and daily press; for discussion, see 
MLR, May 1947, p. 835.) 


On May 21, the president of the CIO told members of 
the United Steelworkers that “under no circumstances’’ 
must there be any strikes for the duration of their con- 
tracts in the steel industry. (Source: CIO News, Paper 
Workers Edition, June 9, 1947, p. 2.) 


April 22 


Tue Toledo, Peoria, and Western Railroad and 13 
unions of railroad workers signed an agreement ending a 
work stoppage that started in October 1945. Under the 
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terms of the settlement all employees were to return to 
work with full seniority rights in accordance with their 
standing on the roster when Government control of the 
railroad ended on October 1, 1945. (Source: Labor, Apr. 
26, 1947, p. 1; for discussion see MLR, May 1947, p. 836.) 


April 23 


Tue President, by Executive Order No. 9841, provided 
for termination of the Office of Temporary Controls, which 
was established by Executive Order No. 9809 (see Chron. 
item for Dec. 12, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947). This termina- 
tion is in conformity with the terms of the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act approved on March 22, 1947, 
which declared that it was the intention of Congress that 
OTC should be closed and liquidated by June 30, 1947 (see 
Chron. item for Feb. 3, 1947, MLR, May 1947). Functions 
of the Temporary Controls Administrator with respect to 
rent control were ordered to be transferred to the Housing 
Expediter, and those with respect to price control over 
rice were transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture, ef- 
fective on May 4, 1947. Certain other functions were to be 
transferred to the Secretary of Commerce on the same 
date and also on June 1, 1947. (Source: Federal Register, 
Vol. 12, p. 2645). 


April 28 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States convened in Washington, 
D. C. (Source: Business Action, May 9, 1947.) 


May 1 


Tue President submitted to Congress, Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, which was designed to provide for permanent 
transfer of the United States Employment Service to the 
Department of Labor and for other organizational changes 
in labor functions. (Source: White House release, May 
1, 1947.) The Employment Service was created in the 
Department of Labor by Act of Congress of June 6, 1933; 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency by Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of July 1939; transferred to the War 
Manpower Commission by Executive order in September 
1942; and returned to the Department of Labor by 
Executive order of September 19, 1945. (Source: U. S. 
Department of Labor release, June 16, 1947, p. 4.) 


On June 10, the House of Representatives rejected the 
reorganization plan. (Source: Congressional Record, 
June 10, 1947, p. 6885.) 


On June 30 the Senate rejected the plan. (Source: 
Congressional Record, June 30, 1947, p. 8035.) 


Tue Unity Committees of the CIO and AFL met and 
issued a joint statement that it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the representatives that organic unity should be 
established within the labor movement in the United 
States (see Chron. item for Jan. 31, 1947, MLR, May 
1947), that details incidental to the formation and estab- 
lishment of a strong united labor movement would be 
dealt with, and that, meantime, efforts would be con- 






















































tinued to prevent enactment of “antilabor’’ legislation: 
(Source: CIO News, May 5, 1947, p. 5.) 


At this meeting, on the unity issue, the first in 5 years, 
the chief differences were that the AFL wanted “immediate 
amalgamation with discussion of jurisdictional and politi- 
cal, etc., questions to be a matter for delegates to the con- 
vention of the united labor movement”’; the CIO wanted 
the policies in regard to these issues settled upon in ad- 
vance of the merger. (Source: United Mine Workers 
Journal, May 15, 1947, p. 5.) 


May 7 


Tue President appointed a panel of 11 persons, to be 
available to serve as members of a special board if the 
Secretary of Labor should find it necessary to call upon 
them, in accordance with a provision of Executive Order 
No. 9809 (see Chron. item for Dec. 12, 1946, MLR, Feb. 
1947). This order specified that the functions of Section 
5 of the War Labor Disputes Act, relating to wages or 
other terms and conditions of employment in plants or 
mines in possession of the Government, were to be admin- 
istered by a special board to be constituted, when neces- 
sary, by the Secretary of Labor, from among members of 
a panel to be appointed by the President. (Source: 
White House release, May 7, 1947.) 


May 19 


Tue Connecticut Fair Employment Practices Act was 
approved. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 20 LRRM, 
p. 3055; for discussion, see p. 198, this issue.) 


June 7 


Tue Secretary of Labor and the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions withdrew 
all orders and enforcement policies under which enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act was stayed for any of a variety of reasons, 
This action was taken pending review of the full implica- 
tions of the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act of 1947. In this 
way, employees and employers are assured that their 
future rights and liabilities under the two acts will not be 
limited by enforcement policies adopted prior to enact- 
ment of the Portal-to-Portal legislation. (Source: U. 8. 
Dept. of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, release, PR-—104, June 17, 1947.) 


On May 14, the President approved the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947, the purpose of which “is to relieve 
employers and the Government from potential liability 
for billions of dollars in so-called ‘portal-to-portal’ claims.” 
The law does not affect the liability for such payment if 
the claims arise from contractual obligations or plant 
practice or custom consistent with an effective contract. 
(Source: Public Law 49, 80th Cong., Ist sess., and White 
House release, May 14, 1947; for discussion, see p. 199, 
this issue.) 

On February 8, the judge of the United States District 


Court for Eastern Michigan, dismissed the claim for over- 
time compensation and penalties because the walking 
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and preliminary activities involved less than ten minutes 
per day for each employee. This case was remanded to 
the District Court by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (see Chron. item for June 10, 1946, MLR, Aug. 
1946) after the Supreme Court had ruled that time neces- 
sarily spent by employees in walking to work on employer’s 
premises, following punching of time clocks, was working 
time within the scope of overtime-pay provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The judge of the District 
Court held that even if the “de minimus” conclusion was 
not warranted, employers who abided by the Wage and 
Hour Administrator’s rulings were not to be held liable 
retroactively. (Source: U. 8. Law Week 15 LW pp. 1121 
and 2445; for discussion, see MLR, Mar. 1947, p. 483.) 


On April 14, the Supreme Court dismissed the case of 
Anderson v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. regarding “portal-to- 
portal” pay, at the request of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. (Source: Daily press.) 


On April 8, the Sixth United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati dismissed the appeal in this case 
at the request of the attorneys of the employer and em- 

In dismissing the case, renewal of appeal was 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 19 LRR, p. 3.) 


plovees. 
barred. 


June 11 


Tue Secretary of Agriculture announced that sugar 
rationing .to household consumers and _ institutional 
users (hotels, restaurants, etc.) would be discontinued the 
following day. This action did not affect price controls 
on sugar and related products (see Chron. item for Mar. 
31, 1947, MLR, May 1947). Rationing to industrial 
users of sugar, he stated, would continue as before. (Source 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture release, 1319-47.) 


June 16 


Tux Supreme Court, in the case of Rutherford Food Corp. 
et al. v. McComb, etc., decided that meat boners in a 
slaughterhouse who had a written contract with the opera- 
tor providing that they should be paid a stipulated sum as 
independent contractors, were nevertheless ‘employees’ 
of the slaughterhouse owner within the meaning of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. As such, the employees 
were entitled to overtime compensation as required by the 
Act. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, BNA Advance 
Bulletin, June 16, 1947.) 


Tue CIO maritime unions went on strike for the third 
time in a year. This stoppage was precipitated by the 
expiration of contracts between CIO maritime unions 
and shipowners on the previous day, (see Chron. items 
for Aug. 24, 1946, MLR, Nov. 1946, and for Oct. 1, 1946, 
MLR, Feb. 1947.) 


On June 19, a settlement was reached on the East 
and Gulf Coasts whereby a 5-percent wage increase and 
9 paid holidays were provided for maritime workers re- 
presented by the National Maritime Union (CIO), the 
American Communications Association, (CIO) and the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association (CIO). On the 
same date, an interim agreement was signed on the West 


Coast between the National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards (CIO) and the American Communications 
Association (CIO) and the operators. (Source: CIO News, 
June 23, 1947, p. 7, and daily press.) 


On June 21, the West Coast agreement, whereby a 5-cent 
wage increase and 9-paid holidays were granted, was 
made final and also applied to the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association (CIO) and the Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Asso- 
ciation (independent). (Source: Daily Press, for dis- 
cussion, see MLR, July 1947, p. 71. 


June 18 


Tue National Planning Association undertook a survey 
to find “the causes of industrial peace.” (Source: Daily 


press.) 


June 19 


The 30th session of the International Labor Conference 
opened in Geneva. (Source: Daily press) 


June 20 


Tue President vetoed the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 
(Source: White House release, June 20, 1947.) The 
House of Representatives on the same day, voted 331 to 83 
to pass the bill over the veto. 


On June 23, the Senate overrode the President’s veto 
by a vote of 68 to 25, and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 thus became law. (Source: Public Law 
101, 80th Cong., Ist sess., and daily press; for discussion, 
see MLR, July 1947, p. 57.) 


On June 26, the President stated, ‘I have expressed my 
objections to this legislation and my concern as to its 
effects. It has become law * * * I shall see that 
this law is well and faithfully administered.” (Source: 
White House release, June 26, 1947.) 


June 23 


Tue Supreme Court, in the case of United States v. 
Petrillo, upheld the Lea “Anti-Petrillo” Act of 1946 (see 
Chron. item for Apr. 16, 1946, MLR, Aug. 1946). The 
amendment of the Communications Act of 1934 to make 
it unlawful to compel a licensee “‘toemploy * * * in 
connection with the conduct of the broadcasting business 
of such licensee any * * * persons in excess of the 
number of employees needed by such licensee to perform 
actual services,’’ was stated not to be unconstitutional 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, BNA Advance Bul- 
letin, June 23, 1947.) 


June 27 


Tue Ford Motor Co. and the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) agreed to the establishment of a pension system 
for production workers. (Specific details of the program 
remained to be worked out.) Under the same agreement 
wages were increased by 7 cents an hour. (Source: Daily 


press.) 
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The challenge of industrial relations: Trade unions, manage- 
ment, and the public interest. By Sumner H. Slichter. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1947. 196 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book, the outgrowth of a series of lectures at 
Cornell University, discusses the basic problems created 
by the growth of the labor movement as they affect man- 
agement and the community, the aim being to ‘focus 
attention upon the problems created by unions and upon 
the tremendous contributions which unions can make to 
national prosperity and industrial democracy.’”’ Issues 
analyzed include the relation of trade-unions to the 
standard of living, their effect on industrial management, 
contributions they have made to society, role of the 
community in developing their constructive possibilities, 
democracy in unions, and the problem of controlling their 
power. 

The author is of the opinion that collective bargaining 
has produced a better adjustment between the interests of 
consumers, a8 represented by management, and the inter- 
ests of employees, and that it has stimulated improvements 
in administration. However, “better communication be- 
tween employees and management and better under- 
standing of each other’s problems’”’ are still necessary, he 
holds. He believes that union wage policies “‘cannot be 
counted upon to give proper representation to the in- 
terest of the community in the highest possible standard 
of living and in the fair distribution of income.’”’ He 
sees the need for a set of standards for the improvement 
of trade-union administration, but would limit government 
action to protecting “dissenters within unions’ and 
preventing men from “being disciplined or expelled be- 
cause of their views on problems of union policy.”’ 

In dealing with the problem of industrial peace, Pro- 
fessor Slichter lists 11 steps which the parties themselves 
can take to improve the process of collective bargaining. 
He suggests that the government be given emergency 
powers to protect the public interest in industries which 
supply essential commodities or services. To make 
unions more effective instruments for advancing the 
general welfare, there should be wider knowledge of the 
economics of wages and of the possibilities and limitations 
of collective bargaining. Despite the problems created, 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 

been shown with the title entries. 
































he concludes that “if the potentialities for good in the 
trade-union movement can be realized, * * * America will 
build a civilization which surpasses all others in the ca- 
pacity of the people to work together effectively in the 
pursuit of common aims.” 


The industrial study of economic progress. By Hiram 8. 
Davis. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947. 187 pp., bibliography. (Research study 
No. XXXIII.) $2.75. 

The director of the Industrial Research Department, 

Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 

Pennsylvania, discusses in this book the concepts, prob- 

lems, and methods involved in his department's studies 

of industrial progress. He begins by raising the important 
question as to whether the current desires for economic 
progress and for economic security are compatible or com- 
peting objectives in modern society. He concludes that 
additional study of the conditions affecting economic 
progress is required. The present stock of knowledge in 
this field is reviewed, and a program of research for ex- 
tending this knowledge is discussed. 

Three strategic factors central to economic progress are 
identified: (1) increasing productive efficiency in the sense of 
greater output for a given input of resources; (2) sufficient 
reemployment of any resources saved by increased effici- 
ency to expand total output; and (3) such distribution 
of the gains from increased efficiency as will permit and 
encourage a further rise in production and consumption. 

In assessing productive efficiency, the use of both sepa- 
rate and combined input ratios to output is suggested. 

The many problems involved in measuring the use of labor, 

materials, capital, power, and other input items are ex- 

amined, and the problem of defining output is also dis- 
cussed. The importance of studying the factors which 
may affect efficiency is emphasized. Among such factors, 
the author distinguishes technological changes, scale of 
the market, age of plant and industry, size of operation, 
method of organization, use of capital and labor, and 
managerial enterprise. Attention is also given to the re- 
employment of resources released by gains in productive 
efficiency. 

The conceptual problems involved in studying the dis- 
tribution of benefits accruing from increased efficiency are 
discussed. This leads to an examination of the social 
costs, such as job or income uncertainty, impairment of 
health, automatization of the individual, and wasteful use 
of natural resources, which may follow in the wake of 
industrial development. 

A discussion of criteria which may be used in the selec- 
tion of representative industries for study is appended to 
the volume. Copius references throughout the text and 

a generous bibliography will assist the reader in pursuing 

further many of the important and provocative questions 

raised by the book. 


Child Labor 


The employment certificate as an aid in vocational guidance. 
By Miriam Fuhrman. (Jn Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, New York, March 1947, 
pp. 317-320; also reprinted.) 
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Report of the 1946 inspection of tobacco fields by the Con- 
necticut Department of Labor. Hartford, Department 
of Labor, 1946. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 

The report is concerned mainly with conditions of 
employment of children. In the total labor force of 
9,353 there were 2,870 children between 14 and 16 years 
of age, of whom a considerable number were migrants. 
Recommendations for improvement of working conditions 
of children are given. 


Safeguard boys and girls from industrial hazards. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch, 1947. Folder. (Child-labor series No. 10.) 
Free. 


Cooperative Movement 


La legislacisn cooperativa en America. By Fernando 
Chaves Ndfiez. Washington, Pan American Union, 
1947. 110 pp.; mimeographed. 450 cents. 

Contains the text (in Spanish) of the cooperative laws 
and decrees of 16 Latin American countries, as well as, 
for the United States, the Federal Credit Union Act, the 

Capper-Volstead law, and the Consumers’ Cooperative 

Act of the District of Columbia. 


Frozen food locker plants—location, capacity, rates, and use, 
January 1, 1946. By L. B. Mann and Paul C. 
Wilkins. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division, 1947. 41 pp., map, 
charts; processed. (Miscellaneous report No. 105.) 

Based on reports for 2,861 cold-storage locker plants of 
which 366 were cooperatively owned; no separate presenta- 
tion of the cooperatives was given in most cases. Seventy- 
three percent of all the patrons of the plants reporting 
were farmers. 


Nonprofit housing projects in the United States. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 91 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams. (Bull. No. 896.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Employment 


The population of Philadelphia and environs and labor force 
and employment estimates—a projection for 19650. 
Philadelphia, City Planning Commission, 1946. Vari- 
ously paged, charts; processed. 


Salt Lake County occupational employment in industries 

subject to unemployment insurance, September 1946. 

By Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce and Utah De- 

partment of Employment Security. Salt Lake City, 

Industrial Commission of Utah, Department of Em- 

ployment Security, 1947. Variously paged, charts; 
processed. 

An appended supplement gives State data to March 


1947. 

Total number of nurses employed for public health work ia the 
United States, in the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands on January 


jirst of the years 1943 to 1947. Washington, Federa] 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, [1947j. 14 
Ppp.; processed. 
In addition to the data on employment, the tabulation 
shows, by State, the educational qualifications of nurses 
employed by the different types of agencies. 


Manpower trends in Great Britain, 1946-51. (In Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, London, May 1947, pp. 142, 143. 
6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


Reinstatement in civil employment. By F. N. Ball. 
Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1946. 
5s. net. 

Summary and analysis of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1944, of Great Britain, regulations 
made under the act, and reported decisions of the umpire, 
with the complete text of the act and procedure regulations. 


Essex, 
114 pp. 


Family Allowances 


The family allowance procedure. By Hubert Curtis Cal- 
laghan. Washington, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1947. 262 pp., bibliography. (Studies in soci- 
ology, Vol. 23.) $2.75. 

Comprehensive presentation of the development, pro- 
cedures, and characteristics of family-allowance systems 
in selected countries, with comparison and evaluation of 
experience. Attitudes toward such programs in the | 
individual countries studied, as well as underlying philos- 
ophies, are stressed. 


One year of dependents’ allowances in Connecticut. By 
David Pinsky. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, April 1947, pp. 18-21. 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

The District of Columbia and four States, including 

Connecticut, have established allowances for dependents 

under unemployment-insurance laws. 


Les travailleurs indépendants et la législation sur les alloca- 
tions familiales. (In Revue Frangaise du Travail, 
Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, 
May 1947, pp. 482-491.) 

Analysis of newly instituted system of family allow- 
ances for independent workers in France, through which 
former private compensation funds are replaced by public 
family allowance funds, as part of the general social- 
security system. Describes organization of the funds, 
types of allowances provided, amounts of premiums, etc. 


Guaranteed Wage 


The guaranteed annual wage—an annotated bibliography 0 
source material. By Juliet C. Vradenburg. Stanford 
University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1947. 
101 pp. $1.50. 


Guaranteed wage: mirage or reasonable goal? By Emerson 
P. Schmidt. (Jn Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
New York, May 22, 1947, p. 2727; reprints of article 
are available free from Economic Research Depart- 
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ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington.) 
Reproduction of an address in which the speaker raised 
some unsettled questions that he thinks should be con- 
sidered in appraising guaranteed wage or employment 


plans. 


Handicapped Workers 


The Goodwill way: 1946 annual report of Goodwill Indus- 
tries of America. Milwaukee, [1947]. 15 pp., charts, 
illus. 

In 1946, Goodwill Industries employed 17,000 persons, 
83 percent of them handicapped. Payments to the latter 
group amounted to over five and one-half million dollars. 
The report includes statistics on employment, by city, 
type of handicap, and age of worker. 


Jobs for the handicapped through collective bargaining. 

Washington, American Federation of Labor, 1947. 

10 pp., forms. (Collective bargaining series, No. 2.) 

Information from this pamphlet, which outlines a 

program for employment of the handicapped, is given in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 205). 


Second-injury funds as employment aids to the handicapped. 
By Marshall Dawson. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1947. 10 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


The handicapped worker—an asset in industry; a bibliog- 
raphy. Washington, U.S. Veterans Administration, 
General Reference Library, December 1946. 3 pp.; 
processed. 


Vocational training for the handicapped through facilities 
other than hospital workshops—a bibliography. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Veterans Administration, General 
Reference Library, December 1946. 3 pp.; processed. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Longevity in the United States at new high in 1945. (In 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, April 1947, pp. 3-5.) 

Expectation of life at various ages is summarized, by sex 
and race, for selected periods back to 1900. The average 
length of life of the general population, as measured by 
expectation of life at birth, reached nearly 66 years in 
1945—2% more than the 1939-41 average. 


Nutrition in industry. Montreal, International Labor 
Office, 1946. 177 pp., charts, illus. (Studies and 
reports, new series, No. 4.) $1. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 

Describes the official programs carried out in the United 

States, Great Britain, and Canada to safeguard the nu- 

trition of wartime workers, with particular emphasis on 

in-plant feeding. Summary data from this report were 
published by the I. L. O. in its Public Information Bulletin 

No. 2. 


Lung changes associated with the manufacture of alumina 
abrasives. By Cecil Gordon Shaver and Andrew 
Rutherford Riddell. (Jn Journal of Industrial Hy- 































giene and Toxicology, Baltimore, May 1947, pp. 
145-157, bibliography, illus. $1.25.) 
Report on a series of cases of lung disease which de- 
veloped in connection with an industrial process heretofore 
considered innocuous. 


Silicosis and the ceramics worker. By Lester M. Merritt. 
(In Safety Engineering, New York, April 1947, pp. 

61, 72. 30 cents.) 
Examination of some 2,000 workers for disabling sili- 
cosis under the Ohio workmen’s compensation law, since 
1937, revealed that the majority of cases came from three 
industries—foundries, ceramic plants, and quarries. 
Prominent among those who became silicotic were brick- 
layer specialists working on industrial furnaces in steel 
mills and glass plants. Sources of hazards and protective 
measures for this group are discussed. 


Riesgos en las minas de Bolivia para contraer silicosis. By 
Yarlos Oroza Ferreira. (/n Proteccién Social, Caja 
de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, La Paz, January 1947, 
pp. 7-15.) 


Housing 


Annual report of the chairman of the National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. New York, 1947. 13 pp.; processed. 
The need for investment capital for construction of large- 
scale rental housing is one of the points stressed in the 
report. 


New farm homes for old: A study of rural public housing in 
the South. By Rupert B. Vance and others. Univer- 
sity, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1946. 245 pp. 
$3. 

A study of the background of rural public housing, its 
administration, and public policy concerning it, and of the 
human factors involved. The discussion is supported by 
tables compiled from information obtained in interviews 
with the persons housed. 


5,580 paper houses. Newark, N. J., Housing Authority, 
1947. 25 pp. 

In Newark, the building of 5,580 houses which have 
been planned depends, the report states, upon Federal legis- 
lation. The Housing Authority has measured the cost 
of slums and concluded that it is high. 


Selected references on housing of minorities. Washington, 
U. 8. National Housing Agency, Office of the Admin- 
istrator, March 1, 1947. 7 pp.; processed. (Racial 
relations service documents.) 


The housing problem in France. By Alfred Sauvy. (Jn 
International Labor Review, Geneva, March-April 
1947, pp. 227-246, chart. 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 

In this article the director of the National Institute of 

Demographic Studies states the housing needs of France, 

examines various aspects of the housing problem—eco- 

nomic, financial, social, and judicial, and reviews achieve- 

ments in provision of housing to the end of 1946. 


Housing program for 1947. London, Ministry of Health, 
and Department of Health for Scotland, 1947. 12 
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pp. (Cmd. 7021.) 2d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 
Data from this report are given in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review (p. 196). 
(See also under Cooperative Movement.) 


Incomes and Expenditures 


Incomes and expenditures of wage earners in Puerto Rico. 
By Alice C. Hanson and Manuel A. Pérez. [San 
Juan], Puerto Rico Department of Labor, 1947. 152 
pp., forms. (Bull. No. 1.) 

This survey, made in 1941-42 with the cooperation of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, is a comprehensive 
record of the incomes and expenditures of families of wage 
earners in Puerto Rico. It provides the basis for a con- 
tinuing index of the cost of living among such workers. 
Distribution of families by income level is given for all 
industries represented and separately for important indus- 
tries such as sugar, tobacco, and needlework. Much 
supplementary information is included, covering, for ex- 
ample, size of family, hours worked, hourly earnings, and 
per capita quantity and value of articles consumed by 
workers at various income levels. 


The net income of the Puerto Rican economy, 1940-44. By 
Daniel Creamer. Rio Piedras, University of Puerto 
Rico, Sogial Science Research Center, [1947]. 96 pp. 
50 cent8. 

The author analyzes the trends and distribution of in- 
come and in addition provides basic facts concerning the 
degree of industrialization, industry-agriculture balance, 
government enterprises, Federal contributions to insular 
income, and related matters. 


National income and expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
1988 to 1946. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 
60 pp. (Cmd. 7099.) Is. net. 

Part III of the report analyzes private income before 
and after tax, by source—wages, salaries, profits, rents. 
The data show that changes in the Government’s tax 
policy have resulted in an increase in wage-earners’ relative 
share of the income. 


Working class income and household expenditure [in Great 
Britain]. (Jn Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics, Oxford, May 1947, pp. 134— 
169, charts. 2s. 6d.) 

Eighth of a series of surveys, started in 1940, on the 
main economic effects of wartime and postwar conditions 
on household expenditure of working-class families. 
Analyses accounts for a fortnight in June or July 1946 of 
151 families of urban workers. Comparable data for 1945 
indicate that no deterioration of income and no apparent 
change in total household expenditure took place between 
the two periods. Total expenditure on food, housing, 
fuel, and light absorbed about fifty percent of income. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


[Statistics of injuries in Federal employment.| (In Safety 
Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Bureau of Em- 


ployees’ Compensation, Washington, June 1947, pp 
8, 9.) 

Summary of data for over 330,000 lost-time injuries 
approved for compensation under the Federal Compensa- 
tion Act in recent years, showing number, frequency rate, 
days of disability per case, and cost, by location, nature, 
and cause of injury. 


52,525 compensable industrial injuries reported [in Illinois} 
in 1946. (Jn Illinois Labor Bulletin, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor, Chicago, May 1947, p. 9.) 

Three coal-producing counties had the highest compen- 
sable injury rates per 1,000 population—22.1, 15.8, and 
14.4, respectively, against a State average of 6.9. An 
agricultural county was lowest (0.3). 


Industrial accident report: Compensable cases closed [in New 
Jersey) during year ending December 31, 1946. Tren- 
ton, New Jersey Department of Labor, .Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau, [1947]. 9 pp.; processed. 

The report covers occupational disease as well as acci- 
dent cases. All but 5 of 151 persons receiving compensa- 
tion for chrome ulceration were permanently partially dis- 
abled. 


Instruction guide for safe crane operation. (In Safety 
Engineering, New York, April 1947, pp. 18, 19, 50— 
54, illus. 30 cents.) 


Use of rock dust and water under the Federal mine safety 
code in limiting coal-dust explosions. By J. J. Forbes 
and C. W. Owings. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1947. 12 pp., 
processed. (Information circular No. 7421.) Free. 


United States safety-appliance standards. Washington, 
U. §. Interstate Commerce Commission, 1946. 
52 pp.; diagrams. 
Standards for safety equipment on different types of 
railroad cars and locomotives, established in orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Watch out for the blind eye! By Roy 8S. Bonsib. (In 
Safety Engineering, New York, April 1947, pp. 16, 
17, 42-45, illus. 30 cents.) 

Prescribes a systematic plant program of testing for job 
vision, pointing out that increased demands on eyesight 
have been made by complexities of modern machinery, 
precision tasks, and, particularly, by the high operating 
speed of special-purpose machine tools characteristic of 
modern mass production. 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations and social change. New York, Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1947. 30 pp. (Per- 
sonnel series, No. 106.) 


Labor dispute settlement. (In Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. XII, No. 2, Durham, N. C., spring 1947, 
pp. 209-390. $1.) 

Well-rounded symposium on problems inherent in the 
peaceful and noncompulsory adjustment of labor con- 
troversies. Contributors include labor and management 
authorities as well as nonpartisan economists and lawyers 
with broad experience in the industrial relations field. 
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Pitfalls to avoid in labor arbitration: A practical guide for 
writing labor arbitration clauses and handling arbitra- 
tion cases. Deep River, Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., 1946. 56 pp., loose-leaf; processed. $5. 

Covers the most important features in arbitration, 
including not only organization of the arbitration tribunal, 
but also preparation of the case and enforcement of the 
award, with some brief statements on the law of arbitration. 


Labor relations and labor law—a symposium. (In University 
of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, April 1947, pp. 
331-454. $1.) 


Negotiating and interpreting the labor agreement. New 
York, American Management Association, 1947. 64 
pp. (Personnel series, No. 110.) 

One of the papers reproduced in this pamphlet is on the 
unionization of white-collar workers, and another, by a 
former member of the National Labor Relations Board, 
discusses the impact of the National Labor Relations Act 
on labor-management relations. 


Industrial disputes—Australia and overseas. (In I. P. A. 
Review, Institute of Public Affairs—Victoria, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Melbourne, March 1947, pp. 11-17, chart.) 
It will be noted that this article is in the first issue of a 
new periodical of the Instituce of Public Affairs—Victoria. 
The number also includes a statement on industrial rela- 
tions, with suggestions, by the Institute’s industrial com- 
mittee, and an article entitled ‘‘If man-hour output is 
low—why?” 


Le droit transitoire des conventions collectives (suite). (In 

Revue Frangaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de 

la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, May 1947, pp. 458-481.) 

Study of the French law of December 23, 1946, on 

collective agreements, including basic ideas underlying the 
legislation and their elaboration in the new system. 


Les comités d’entreprise: Les délégues du personnel. Paris 
Conféderation Générale du Travail, [19467]. 64 pp., 
Contains the text and an analysis of legislation of 
February 22, 1945, and May 16, 1946, providing for the 
establishment of labor-management committees (comités 
d'entreprise) in industrial and other enterprises in France. 
Gives also the text of the law of April 16, 1946, on shop 
stewards, and notes on the French antecedents of the 
present labor-management committees. 


Contratto collettivo nazionale di lavoro per gli addetti alla 
industria edilizia ed affinit. (In Notiziario della Con- 
federazione Generale dell’Industria Italiana, Rome, 
December 20, 1946, pp. 18-26.) 

National collective labor agreement in Italy between the 
association of building constructors and the federation of 
building trades workers, signed at Rome December 1, 1946, 
to run until December 31, 1947. Matters covered include 
hiring of workers; job classifications; overtime rates; 
bonuses for work in mountains and malaria areas; produc- 
tion bonuses; weekly rest and holidays; marriage, sickness, 
and other leave; army service; first aid; minimum-wage 
changes based on the previous national agreement; and 


disputes. 


Functions of professional organizations regarding nurses’ 
working conditions. By Gertrude Héjer. (Jn Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, New York, July 1947, 
pp. 17-21. 25 cents.) 

The president of the International Council of Nurses 
discusses collective bargaining by nurses in Sweden. 


Industry Reports 


Transactions of the fifth annual anthracite conference of 
Lehigh University, May 8-9, 1947, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Lehigh University, 1947. 326  pp., 
diagrams, illus. 

Two papers were presented in a session devoted to labor 
matters: History of labor relations in the anthracite 
industry; safety organization and methods in the produc- 
tion of anthracite. 


Construction costs, 1947. (In Engineering News-Record, 
New York, April 17, 1947, pp. 91-211, charts. 35 
cents.) 

Includes data on hourly wage rates, by occupation, for 
the country as a whole and for individual cities, by year, 
for varying periods from 1907 to 1947, and for New York 
City, 1874 to 1947; labor productivity in selected cities, 
first quarter of 1947; and house and other construction 
costs, by year, over varying periods down to 1947. 


Fourth report of the Millinery Stabilization Commission, Inc. 
New York, 1947. 151 pp., bibliography, charts. 

Covers not only the four war years, 1942-45, but reviews 
significant aspects of the commission’s work since its crea- 
tion in 1936 by labor and management groups in the New 
York-New Jersey sector of the industry. The report con- 
tains considerable information on employment and wages 
in the millinery industry in New York and New Jersey, and 
in the United States as a whole. 


Controlling factors in the future development of the Chinese 
coal industry. By Kung-ping Wang. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1947. 231 pp., bibliography, 
maps, charts. $3. 

A chapter on the problem of coal-mine labor gives infor- 
mation on size, characteristics, and efficiency of the labor 
force, operation of the contract system, wages, social insur- 
ance, and the labor movement. 


Electricity transformed. London, Labor Party, [19467] 
19 pp. 3d. 
Gives a brief summary of the bill to nationalize the 
electricity supply industry of Great Britain, reasons for 
nationalization, and information on the industry. 


Labor Legislation 


Labor laws and their administration, 1946: Proceedings of the - 
29th convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, Milwaukee, September 
380 through October 1-2, 1946. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 
1947. 194 pp. (Bull. No. 88.) 40 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 
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The new labor law, including complete analysis, congressional 
inter pretation, conference and committee reports, test of 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1947. Variously 
paged. $5. 


The Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947— what it does, how it applies, 
what it means. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1947. Variously paged; processed. $5. 


What you should know about the Wage and Hour Act—a 
manual of questions and answers for employers, ez- 
ecutives, and employees. Compiled and edited by 
Arthur T. Jacobs. Deep River, Conn., National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 55 pp. 75 cents. 


A quide to the law and legal literature of Bolivia. By Helen 
L. Clagett. Washington, Library of Congress, Law 
Library, 1947. 110 pp. (Latin American series, No. 
12.) 55 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Includes a section on labor legislation and one on im- 
migration. 

A similar guide (Latin American series No. 14) for 
Paraguay also has been issued recently, and compilations 
for a number of other Latin American countries are in 
process. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Directory of labor unions in the United States: National and 
international unions, State labor organizations, and 
union research directors, May 1947. Washington, U. 
8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 30 pp. (Bull. 
No. 901.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


The many and the few: A chronicle of the dynamic auto 
workers. By Henry Kraus. Los Angeles, Plantin 
Press, 1947. 293 pp. $2.50. 

Graphic presentation, by a participant, of the historic 

General Motors sit-down strike of 1937 and the events 

leading to the work stoppage. 


Features of union health and welfare funds. By F. Beatrice 
Brower. (Jn Conference Board Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, April 1947, pp. 80-83.) 

Analysis of employee-insurance provisions in 45 collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. Four-fifths of the plans are 
financed entirely by the employer; only two provide that 
the fund shall be administered and the benefits distributed 
by the union. Details for 25 plans are summarized as to 
contributions and types and amounts of benefits. 


The social function of trade unionism. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. (Jn Political Science Quarterly, New York, 
June 1947, pp. 161-194. $1.) 


50 years of progress—the building of the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress, 1897-1947. Glasgow, Scottish 
Trades Union Congress, 1947. 38 pp., illus. 2s. 


Migrants and Migration 


Immigration and population trends in the United States, 
1900-40. By Ernest Rubin. (Jn American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, New York, April 1947, 
pp. 345-362. $1.) 


Migrant labor—a human problem: Report and recommenda- 
tions, Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, 1947. 58 pp., 
illus. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

A brief summary of this report was published in the 

Monthly Labor Review for July (p. 70). 


Los braceros. México, D. F., Secretarfa del Trabajo y 
Previsién Social, Direccién de Previsién Social, 1946. 
120 pp., charts. 

A Mexican Government study of agricultural labor 
recruited in Mexico for work in the United States during 
the war. The report covers terms of the agreements 
between the two countries; terms of the labor contracts; 
and characteristics of the workers (age, marital status, 
occupation in Mexico, etc.), their situation in the United 
States, and effects on them of their stay in this country. 


Refugees in America: Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Recent Immigration from Europe. By Maurice R. 
Davie. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. xxi, 453 
pp., charts, illus. $4.50. 

Summarizes results of a survey which sought data on 
extent of refugee migration, types of immigrants, their 
problems, how they have adjusted to their new environ- 
ment, and their effect on American society. The study 
was sponsored by a group of social agencies for the assist- 
ance of refugees. 


Les étrangers in France. (In Bulletin de la Statistique 
Générale, Ministére de l’Economie Nationale, Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, 
Paris, March 1947, pp. 165-232, maps, charts.) 

Detailed study of legislation concerning foreigners in 

France, covering entrance into the country, naturalization, 

etc., and extensive analysis of numbers of foreign residents 

since 1851, with special emphasis on numbers in 1936, 

1945, and 1946, by national origin, occupational category, 

age, etc. 


Personnel Management 


Getting and using employees’ ideas. New York, American 
Management Association, 1946. 31 pp. (Produc- 
tion series, No. 165.) 50 cents. 


The foreman in manpower management. By Lillian M. 
Gilbreth and Alice Rice Cook. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 199 pp. $2.50. 
Designed to give the foreman the ‘‘know-how of human 
relations,’”’ and to help him correlate the human factor with 
the other maintenance problems of his production job. 
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How to supervise people in industry: A guide for supervisors 
on how to understand people and control their behavior. 
By Eliot D. Chapple and Edmond F. Wright. Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
1946. 123 pp. $2.50. 


Personnel manual for executives. By Ross Young. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 207 pp., 
bibliography. $2.50. 


Placement and probation in the public service. Chicago, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1946. 201 pp. $3.50. 


Production and Labor Productivity 


Recent productivity trends and their implications. By W. D. 
Evans. (Jn Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Washington, New York, June 1947, 
pp. 211-223. Reprints of the article are available 
at 25 cents each.) 

The author discusses the meaning of the term labor 
productivity and explains the causes of recent contro- 
versies over the subject as resulting in part from lack of 
agreement as to the meaning of the term. He anticipates 
that advances in productivity will be especially rapid during 
the coming three or four years. Greater productive effi- 
ciency and low production levels may bring unemployment 
and distress, but ‘‘greater productive efficiency and high 
employment levels together promise standards of living for 
all groups far above the best we have known in the past.” 


Output and productivity in the electric and gas utilities, 1899— 
1942. By Jacob Martin Gould. New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. 
189 pp., charts. (Publication No. 47.) $3. 


Trends in man-hours expended per unit for the manufacture 
of selected machine tools, 1939 to 1945. Washington, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 56 pp.; 
processed. Free. 
A summary of this study is given in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review (p. 186). 


Industrial productivity handbook. New York, Mill & Fac- 
tory, May 1947. 682 pp., charts, illus. $1. 

The May number of Mill and Factory, devoted entirely 
to productivity, is designed primarily for the use of plant 
managers who desire up-to-date information about meth- 
ods of increasing productivity, including ways of obtaining 
the cooperation of employees. Statements by various 
labor leaders are included. 


Selected references on productivity. Prepared by Helen 
D. Reville. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Lippincott Library, March 14, 1947. 7 pp., proc- 
essed. 

References to material published from 1939 to 1946, 


How Russia gets output. By R. B. Suthers. London, 
Labor Party, 1947. 15 pp. (Labor discussion series, 
No. 14.) 2d. 
Incentives, the Stakhanov movement, voluntary labor 
service, and other Soviet institutions for increasing pro- 
duction are discussed in this pamphlet. 


Reconstruction 


Third report of California State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission to the Governor and the Legis- 
lature. Sacramento, 1947. 108 pp., charts. 

Summarizes the work of the commission from August 

1943 and gives details of its activities in 1946. Among 

the matters receiving special attention were housing, social 

security, vocational training, industrial relations, and 
veterans’ affairs. 


The industrial charter: A statement of conservative industrial 
policy. London, Conservative and Unionist Central 
Office, 1947. 40 pp. Is. 

This statement outlines measures suggested by the 
Conservative Party for dealing with the present industrial 
crisis in Great Britain, defines the Government-industry 
relationship which the party advocates, and presents a 
“charter of rights and duties designed to give the worker 
in industry opportunity and status.” 


Report of the Advisory Planning Board. Delhi, India, 1947. 
193 pp. 2s. 9d., Manager of Publications, Delhi. 
Reviews the planning already done by the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India and makes recommenda- 
tions. Includes summaries of reports of industrial panels 
for 20 industries. 


Reconversion and reconstruction in the U. S. S. R. By A. 
Yugow. (Jn International Labor Review, Montreal, 
January-February 1947, pp. 62-76. 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
I, L. O.) 

Discussion of the program of the Soviet Union’s fourth 
5-year plan. Among the subjects treated are housing, 
manpower and employment, price control, and rationing. 


Social Security 


A program for national security: Report of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1947. 448 pp. 
75 cents. 

This comprehensive report presents the principles and 
framework for an effective program of universal training, 
recommended as necessary for national security. One 
of the several appendixes indicates the relation of a 
universal training program to the labor market. 


Public assistance and related legislation, 1946. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, May 1947, pp. 
30-35. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Summarizes State legislative changes made in 1946 in 
the three special public assistance programs—for the aged, 
blind, and dependent children—to take advantage of 
increased Federal funds made available by 1946 amend- 
ments to the Federal Social Security Act. Statistics, by 
State, of assistance to each of these three groups in March 
1947 are included. 
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Social insurance versus poor relief. By Frieda Wunderlich. 
(In Social Research, New York, March 1947, pp. 
75-94. $1.) 

The author argues for compulsory social insurance, 
pointing out its advantages over general assistance. 


Temporary disability insurance coordinated with unemploy- 
ment insurance. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics and Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Administration. Washington, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
1947. 32 pp., bibliography; processed. 

The essential features and procedures of a State program 
of cash sickness benefits, integrated with the State unem- 
ployment-insurance system, are set forth and considered. 
Advantages of the exclusive type of State fund over in- 
surance under private plans are pointed out. (A briefer 
presentation is given in an article of similar title in the 
Social Security Bulletin, March 1947.) 


Annual report of the Railroad Retirement Board, with the 
third actuarial valuation, fiscal year ended June 30, 
19486. Washington,1947. 193pp.,charts. 40cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Contains details of operations under the Federal Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 

Acts. 


Social security in Chile. By Wilbur J. Cohen. (Jn Social 
Securitys Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, May 1947, pp. 
10-19. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Description of the comprehensive Chilean social-in- 
surance system, which offers economic protection against 
the risks of sickness, invalidity, maternity, and old age. 
Preventive medicine is emphasized. 


A quide to the [British] National Insurance Act, 1946. By 
Alban Gordon. London, Labor Party, [1946]. 36 
pp. 6d. 

This Act consolidates the previously existing schemes 
of insurance against sickness, unemployment, and old age. 
Benefits are also to be paid to widows and guardians and 
for death. Subject to certain exceptions, the entire 
population of Great Britain is insured under the Act. 


National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911-46. By 
R. W. Harris. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1946. 224 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Voluntary health insurance in western Europe—its origins 
and place in national programs. By George St. J. 
Perrott and Joseph W. Mountin. (Jn Public Health 
Reports, Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Washington, May 23, 1947, pp. 
733-767, bibliography, charts. 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Veterans Affairs 


AVC’s veterans affairs legislative program, 1947-48. New 
York, American Veterans Committee (1860 Broad- 
way), 1947. 63 pp. 

Contains 32 “technically drafted bills” on veterans 


affairs which are stated to be in keeping with the organiza- 
tion’s principle of ‘‘citizens first, veterans second.”’ The 
brochure was prepared, the committee states, primarily to 
acquaint members of Congress with the aims of the AVC 
and to assist them in introducing the proposed bills. 


Home loans under the G. I. Bill of Rights: How your 
Government will help you finance the building or buying 
of a home. Washington, U. 8. National Housing 
Agency, 1947. 12 pp. Rev. ed. 5 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Restless G. I.’s riding job merry-go-round. By A. N. 
Wecksler. (Jn Mill and Factory, New York, April 
1947, pp. 93-97, map, charts.) 

The author makes the point that a large percentage of 
veterans are moving from job to job and are accumulating 
no seniority and little working experience. He raises the 
question as to their status in some future recession. 


Director’s report of State of Washington Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, June 1, 1945, to October 31, 1946. 
Olympia, 1946. 36 pp., charts. 


Describes the organization and objectives of the de- 
partment, and the special services that have been made 
available to veterans. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


New indexes of hourly and weekly earnings compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. By George Garvy 
and Robert E. Lewis. (Jn Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Washington, June 1947, pp. 
256-270, charts. Reprints of articles are available 
at 25 cents each.) 

The new indexes of hourly and weekly earnings of non- 
agricultural workers supplant the composite index of wages 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York since 
February 1938. They are described as combining wage 
statistics from government and private sources in an 
attempt to furnish, within the limitations of available 
data, the best possible measure of over-all movements in 
the general level of earnings. The article is a technical 
description of the construction, nature, and limitations of 
the indexes. 


Wage theories before certain industry committees of the wage 
and hour administration. By Mary Yolande Schulte. 
Washington, Catholic University of America, 1946. 
341 pp., bibliography. (Studies in economics, Vol. 
19.) $3.50. 

This doctoral dissertation analyzes the testimony before 
selected industry committees, established under terms of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, with 
reference to the conformity of the testimony to various wage 
theories. An introductory chapter traces the develop- 
ment of the different theories of wages. 


Perquisites furnished hired farm workers, United States and 
major regions, 1945. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1946. 60 pp. (Surveys of wages and wage rates in 
agriculture, Report No. 18.) 

A brief summary of this report is given in this issue of 

the Monthly Labor Review (p. 193). 
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Pay scales in the California State civil service. Sacramento, 
State Personnel Board, 1946. 125 pp. 
Lists titles and salary ranges of all classes of positions, 
incorporating revisions in classification and pay plans up 
to October 1, 1946. 


The distribution of income among wage workers in railway 
employment [in Canada], 1939-47. By John L. 
McDougall. (Jn Canadian Journal of Economies 
and Political Science, Toronto, May 1947, pp. 248-255, 
charts. $1.) 


Salaires et classifications professionnelles: Fascicule I, 
Textes générauz. Paris, Ministére du Travail et de la 
Sécurité Sociale, Direccion Générale du Travail et de 
la Main-d’Oeuvre, 1946. 30 pp. 

Collection of general laws, decrees, circulars, etc., deal- 
ing with wage control, rates, classifications, etc., in France 
from November 1939 to October 22, 1946, arranged under 
four heads: Stabilization and control; provisional wage 
increases at liberation from German control, beginning 
with August 24, 1944; reorganization of the wage system, 
mainly in 1945; and the wage increase of July 1, 1946. 

Part 2 of this series of publications reproduces official 
enactments establishing wage zones, and job classifica- 
tions according to skill. Succeeding parts deal with 
methods of computing wages for some 20 industry groups. 


Allied policy on wages in occupied Germany. By Matthew 
A. Kelly. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
May 1947, pp. 351-371. 50 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 

Report on the wage policies of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil, and on actual developments with respect to wages and 
prices, in occupied Germany. 


Arbeidsignninger, 1945. Oslo, Statistisk SentralbyrA, 1947. 
55 pp., charts. 

Summarizes the movement of wages between 1935 
and 1945 and gives detailed statistics of wage rates, aver- 
age hourly earnings, and number of hours worked in 
industry and trade for the years 1940 to 1945. 


Women in Industry 


Postwar labor turn-over among women factory workers. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1880; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1947.) Free. 


Women workers in wartime and reconversion. By Mary T. 
Waggaman. Washington, National Catholic Welfare 
Council, Social Action Department, 1947. 32 pp., 
bibliography. 5 cents. 

Includes chapters on wages, the drive for equal pay for 
equal work, labor legislation for women, and membership 
in trade-unions. 


Your job future after college. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1947. 8 pp. Free. 


Careers for women in real estate and in life insurance. By 
Dorée Smedley and Lura Robinson in collaboration 
with Vocational Guidance Research. New York, 
Greenberg, 1946. 192 pp. $3. 


L’égalité des salaires, masculins et féminins. By B. Piguet. 
(In Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Tra- 
vail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, May 1947, pp. 
419-432.) 

Review of the parallel development in the International 
Labor Organization and in France of the postwar move- 
ment for equal pay for men and women for equal work. 
Gives historical background for recommendations, ete., in 
the I. L. O., and evclution of the idea in France in the 
periods when wages were regulated by individual contract, 
collective agreement, and, since 1939, by State control. 


General Reports 


Memorandum on university research programs in the field of 
labor, 1947. Washington, Social Science Research 
Council, Committee on Labor Market Research, 1947. 
42 pp. 


Survey of labor economics. By Florence Peterson. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 843 pp., bibliographies. 
$4. 

This textbook presents basic factual data, and dis- 
cusses the major theories which seek to explain the causes 
and results of economic phenomena relating to labor. It 
deals with the subjects commonly included in texts on 
labor problems, but the approach is not of labor as a prob- 
lem but rather as one svecial field of economics. Em- 
phasis is given to historical reasons for the development of 
current practices, laws, and other institutional arrange- 
ments with respect to labor. While the data and discus- 
sion are largely confined to the United States, there are 
frequent references to similar or contrasting experiences in 
other countries. The book is in four parts: Employment 
and unemployment; Wages and hours; Labor unions and 
labor-management relations; Social security. 


Twenty-seventh annual report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. By Arthur F. Burns. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 


1947. 91 pp. 
Part I describes certain contemporary economic situa- 
tions and problems in terms of the light thrown on them 


by recent publications of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Part II consists of reports on particular 
projects. Among projects of interest to labor currently 
under way are those dealing with output and employment 
in transportation; employment in government and edu- 
cation since 1900; and estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment in the United States, 
1910—40. 


L’évolution de Uéconomie belge en 1946. (In Etudes 
et Conjoncture, Economie Mondiale, Ministére 
de Economie Nationale, Institut National de la 
Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, March 
1947, pp. 65-91, charts.) 

Survey of Belgian prices, wages, financial conditions, 
production, exports, and imports. 


Rapport sur “les objectifs et les moyens d'action de la F. 
G. T. B.” By Paul Finet. [Brussels?], Fédération 
Générale du Travail de Belgique, 1947. 47 pp. 

Succinct résumé of the economic position of Belgium, 
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including tables on production, imports and exports, 
prices, and wages, and information on social-security pro- 
visions, worker participation in management, objectives 
offthe trade-union movement, etc. The report was 
prepared for the conference of the General Federation of 
Labor, May 31—June 2, 1947. 


Primer censo industrial de Colombia, 1945: Departamento 
de Antioquia. Bogoté, Contralorfa General de la 
Repdblica, Direcci6n Nacional del Censo Industrial, 
1947. 277 pp., charts. 

Results of the first industrial census of Colombia are 
being published by department. This volume for the 
department of Antioquia includes data, by industry, on 
wages and salaries, number of 8-hour shifts worked, and 
number of unionized workers. 


Labor policy in occupied Japan. By Miriam §. Farley. 
(In Pacific Affairs, New York, June 1947, pp. 131-140. 


75 cents.) 


Survey of labor developments in Japan under American 
occupation, and their bearing upon the democratization 
of the country. 


Russia looks at northern Korea. By John N. Washburn. 
(In Pacific Affairs, New York, June 1947, pp. 152-160. 
75 cents.) 
Review of developments in northern Korea under 
Soviet occupation, including statements on labor issues. 


Trabajo y accién social. (In Boletfn de Estadfstica, 
Instituto Nacional de Estadfistica, Madrid, October- 
December 1946, pp. 156-200.) 

Includes data on wages in Spain of men, women, and 
apprentices, separately, by occupation and year, 1943-45, 
with summary figures for 1936 and 1939-45; labor ap- 
plications and placements, and work stoppages, July- 
September 1946; and different types of social-security 
benefits paid in 1945 and first part of 1946. - 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force ha by Employment Status, Hours Worked, 
an 
(Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 






































































































































Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 
Labor force 1947 | 1946 
e ° ~ = . Sep- 
June? | May | April | March ion = es Re aj pane , August} July June 
Total, both sexes 
eh eitd édiennnkincecsenessaes 64, 007 | 61, 760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 59,630 | 59,510 | 60,320 | 60,980 | 61, 160 | 61,340 | 62, 200 | 62,820 | 42, 000 
ivbnictenntcriccconumsintiinds 62, 609 | 60, 290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58,430 | 58,970 | 58,990 | 59,120 | 59,750 | 60,110 | 58, 930 
SS SEE et 2,555 | 1,960] 2,420; 2,330) 2490] 2,400} 2,120} 1,930] 1,966! 2,070) 2,060] 2,270 2, 570 
—_ --~ ere 60, 055 | 58,330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,390 | 56,310 | 57,040 | 57,030 | 57,600 | 57,690 | 57, 840 56, 360 
0, Saas 49, 678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48, 600 890 | 49,100 | 49, 140 | 48,410 | 48,300 | 48,550 | 47,870 | 46,350 
orked 35 hours or more__.._.... 41, 747 | 41,330 | 40,120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41, 500 | 42,120 | 41, 800 | 41,400 | 41,610 | 40,720 | 39, 450 39, 140 
Worked 15-34 hours.__.........-- 4,532 | 4,780 | 4,820| 4,880] 4,690] 4,280] 4,200] 4,730] 4,340] 3,650 | 5,810 | 3,770 4, 140 
Worked 1-14 hours 4.________.._-- 1, 243 1, 550 1, 570 1, 500 1, 440 1, 400 1, 350 1, 270 1, 260 1, 150 960 1, 020 1, 130 
With a job but not at work §____- 2, 156 1, 710 2, 330 1, 760 1, 720 1, 710 1, 340 1, 340 1, 410 1, 890 3, 060 3, 630 1, 940 
(EEE ARATE LPC LE SED 10, 377 8, 960 7, 860 7, 240 6, 920 6, 500 7, 210 7, 900 8, 620 8, 750 9, 140 9, 970 10, O10 
Worked 35 hours or more_______-- 8,326 | 6,940 | 5,520/] 4,750) 4,320; 4,040) 5,150] 6,020] 6,820 | 7,110] 6,970 7, 840 8, 160 
Worked 15-34 hours.______...__-- 1, 700 1, 660 1,770 1, 790 1, 890 1, 700 1, 450 1, 560 1, 510 1, 350 1, 830 1, 810 1, 610 
Worked 1-14 hours #.__________.-- 187 210 260 300 280 300 320 160 200 170 140 160 150 
With a job but not at work §____. 165 150 310 400 430 460 290 160 90 120 200 160 90 
Male 
Ee, ee 45, 839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43, 700 | 43, 560 | 43,860 | 43,940 | 43,970 | 44,040 | 44,900 | 45,370 | 44,670 
I a 44, 460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41, 860 | 41,990 | 41,950 | 41,820 | 41,850 | 42,580 | 42,710 | 41, 660 
RR AE Se 1,707 | 1,420] 1,900{| 1,850}; 2,010} 1,950] 1,690 1,520 | 1,550] 1,580 1, 600 1, 760 2, O10 
2. EAS SRE eel 42, 753 | 41,750 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 40,300 | 40,430 | 40, 270 | 40, 270 | 40,980 | 40, 950 39, 650 
a TS A 34, 729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 | 33, 830 | 34,060 | 34,010 | 34,050 | 33, 500 | 33, 480 | 33, 660 | 33,140 | 32, 040 
orked 35 hours or more___._.__- 30, 639 | 30, 160 | 29, 260 | 29,400 | 29, 280 | 29,910 | 30, 290 | 30,140 | 29, 750 | 20,940 | 20,580 | 28,660 | 28, 150 
Worked 15-34 hours.__._________. 2, 333 2, 350 2, 530 2, 680 2, 540 2, 200 2, 120 2, 390 2, 200 1,770 1, 950 1, 930 2, 120 
Worked 1-14 hours 4.___.________- 469 690 730 660 670 660 600 590 560 460 410 400 520 
With a job but not at work §___. 1, 288 1, 140 1, 450 1, 290 1, 340 1, 290 1, 000 930 990 1,310 1,720 | 2.150 1, 250 
ES a SS ae 8,024 | 7,410} 6,930] 6.560] 6,260) 5,850/| 6,290 | 6,380] 6,770) 6,790 | 7,320! 7,810 7, 610 
Worked 35 hours or more________- 7,187 | 6,400} 5,260; 4,600; 4,190 | 3,850; 4,860; 5,360 / 5,810 | 6,020! 6,210| 6,770 6, 900 
Worked 15-34 hours. __..........- 588 770 | 1,230/| 1,380] 1,460| 1,330 950 780 770 560 880 810 570 
Worked 1-14 hours 4._.....__.___- 101 130 190 230 230 250 220 90 120 100 80 100 60 
With a job but not at work 5.____ 148 110 250 350 380 420 260 150 70 110 150 130 80 
Female 
CN EE TE Te Tes 2 18, 168 | 17,140 | 16, 340 15,970 | 15,930 | 15,950 | 16,460 | 17,040 | 17, 190 | 17, 300 | 17, 210 | 17, 450 17, 330 
ee dd. cecccacsdssccdenwdinn 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 | 17,020 | 17,170 | 17,270 | 17,170 | 17,400 7,270 
CEE, TARAS R48 540 520 480 480 450 430 410 410 490 460 510 560 
SEEN a 17, 302 | 16, 580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 15,480 | 16,010 | 16,610 | 16,760 | 16,780 | 16,710 | 16, 890 16, 710 
ff) 0 RE Oe 14, 949 | 15,030 | 14,870 | 14,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 | 15,090 | 14,910 | 14,820 | 14,890 | 14, 730 14, 310 
orked 35 hours or more......._- 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11, 590 | 11,830 | 11,660 | 11,650 | 11,670 | 11,140 | 10,790 10, 990 
Worked 15-34 hours_-...........- 2,199 | 2,430 | 2,200| 2,200; 2,150| 2,080 | 2,170} 2,340; 2,140; 1,880 , 860 | 1,840 2, 020 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.____________- 774 860 840 840 770 740 750 680 700 690 550 620 610 
With a job but not at work °_____ 868 570 880 470 380 420 340 410 420 580 1, 340 1, 480 600 
ce caticdnattidmanccedadanms 2,353 | 1.550 930 680 660 650 920} 1,520; 1,850} 1,960] 1,820] 2,160 2, 400 
Worked 35 hours or more......._- 1, 139 540 266 150 130 190 290 660 | 1,010 1, 090 760 1, 070 , 260 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 1,112 890 540 410 430 370 500 780 740 790 950 | 1,000 1, 040 
Worked 1-14 hours 4.__.___.._____ 86 80 70 70 50 50 100 70 80 70 60 60 90 
With a job but not at work §_____ 17 40 60 50 50 40 30 10 20 10 50 30 10 












































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in 
institutions. 

3 g in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest 
thousand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced 
with asterisks. These changes from ey practice do not reflect an im- 
provement in reliability of the data but are made in order to achieve con- 
ey with other census releases on related subjects. Because of rounding 
the individual figures no longer add to group totals. 


3 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 

4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Employees' in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry 



































































































































Division 
{In thousands] a 
Annual 
1947 1946 
ave 
Industry division — 
June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Total estimated employment. ............- 42, 342 |41, 916 |41, 823 |42,043 |41, 849 |41, 803 |42,928 |42, 439 |42,065 |41,848 /41, 466 |40,877 |40, 680 |42,042 | 30, 287 7” 
i .  sclidielbeuanndbabaddabeate 15,317 |15, 230 |15,429 {15,510 |15,475 |15,372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15,064 |15,035 |14, 876 |14, 526 |14,371 |17,381 | 10,078 
Mining ..... tuuecostebenenmenseghe 890 881 856 879 880 883 874 883 883 884 886 873 864 917 845 
Contract construction ?_................... 1, 763 | 1,688 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1,502 | 1,527 | 1,644 | 1,713 | 1,753 | 1,747 | 1,713 | 1,627 | 1,532 | 1,567 | 1,150 
Transportation and public utilities......... 4,115 | 3,968 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 4,011 | 4,014 | 4,071 | 4,101 | 4,093 | 4,064 | 4,103 | 4,051 | 3,996 | 3,619 | 2,912 
, | E> > aS 4 8, 580 | 8, 547 | 8,551 | 8,565 | 8, 507 | 8,552 | 9,234 | 8,898 | 8,667 | 8,523 | 8,402 | 8,337 | 8,342 | 7,322) 6,705 Mi 
DS, sdededcctcdelieteaiaaiiiseaswaanlll 1, 567 | 1,565 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1,546 | 1,544 | 1,546 | 1,543 | 1,540 | 1,534 | 1,554 | 1,549 | 1,531 | 1,401 1, 382 
SS ae eS 2 4,711 | 4,590 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4,561 | 4,527 | 4,573 | 4,555 | 4,514 | 4,456 | 4,430 | 4,426 | 4,430 | 3,786 | 3,228 
Federal, State, and local Government, in- 
cluding Federal force-account construc- Ea 
Gidtandiintrnncedtadstodtoutsemddhonass 5,390 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 5,384 | 5,638 | 5,475 | 5,551 | 5,605 | 5,502 | 5,488 | 5,614 | 6,049 | 3,987 
1 Estimates include all full-and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- ployment estimates pameee in table 2, » P- 1111, of the June .1947 issue of this 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period ane, which include self-employed persons, a proprietors, and 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, ‘orce-account workers and other empioyees of nonconstruction firms or public We 
domestic servants, and personne] of the armed forces are excluded. These bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc- 
estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made avail- tion firms. An article Preeentine this other construction employment series 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. appears in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review, p. 202, and will appear 
Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to in every third issue hereafter. 
revision. § Finance and Service were formerly combined. Comparable series from 
? These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is January 1939 are available upon request. 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
Sou 
TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Employees’ in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry 
Group 
-* [In thousands] 
Eas 
Annual 
1947 1946 averages 
Industry division 
’ June | May |; Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 We: 
ee i cc acustntcancsuseccctinn 15,317 |15, 230 |15, 429 |15, 510 |15, 475 |15,372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 |15, 035 |14, 876 |14, 526 [14,371 |17,381 | 10,078 
0 EEE ae a 7,848 | 7,780 | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 | 7,781 | 7,731 | 7,721 | 7,623 | 7,590 | 7,486 | 7,307 | 7,172 |10,297 | 4,357 
eae 7, 469 | 7,450 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,618 | 7,591 | 7,617 | 7,550 | 7,441 | 7,445 | 7,390 | 7,219 | 7,199 | 7,084 | 5,720 Mot 
Iron and steel and their products.__........- 1, 833 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 1,832 | 1,823 | 1,787 | 1,800 | 1,761 | 1,776 | 1,751 | 1,704 | 1,663 | 2,034] 1,171 
Electrical machinery......................- 744 719 732 775 777 773 771 763 751 734 713 695 688 914 355 
Machinery, except electrical... ............ 1, 520 | 1,633 | 1,536 | 1,522 | 1,512 | 1,504 | 1,489 1,479 1,458 | 1,434 | 1,411 | 1,385 | 1,362 | 1, 585 690 
Transportation equipment, except automo- 
ite mete tied a ocean: am. 583 592 601 596 599 603 600 592 588 590 607 618 624 | 2,951 193 
ETERS Eee. 969 916 987 971 965 924 943 954 954 969 925 894 853 845 466 
Nonferrous metals and their products... .. 467 480 491 496 498 494 493 488 483 477 471 457 440 525 283 
Lumber and timber basic products_.__. ...- 731 716 690 673 660 654 652 659 650 642 643 620 612 589 465 Paci 
Furniture and finished lumber products. .. 509 506 516 524 523 514 504 497 489 482 482 469 467 429 385 ’ 
Stone, clay, and glass products... .........-. 492 489 497 495 491 492 492 489 489 486 483 465 463 422 349 
Textile-mill products and other fibre man- | 
ufactures...................--..-.--------] 1,292 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,354 | 1,353 | 1,340 | 1,322 | 1,310 | 1, 296 | 1,281 | 1,206 | 1,330] 1,235 —_— 
Apparel and other finished textile products_| 1,197 | 1,192 | 1, 222 | 1,277 | 1, 1, 244 | 1,229 | 1,209 | 1,211 | 1,193 | 1,170 | 1,121 | 1,152 | 1,080 So4 1c 
Leather and leather products..............| 385 384 398 404 405 403 403 398 395 397 378 ‘ 
Pood |. ooo neo nnn nnnnnnnneeeee-e-----| 1,565 | 1,533 | 1,505 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,513 | 1,548 | 1, 544 | 1,490 | 1, 664 | 1,579 | 1,512 | 1,435 | 1,418] 1,192 2A 
Tobacco manufactures. ...................- 97 96 95 100 103 104 105 104 100 99 1 1 Mas 
Paper and allied products...............-..- 462 461 465 467 467 465 465 461 454 450 447 442 445 389 320 iL 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_| 693 690 689 687 687 683 688 679 672 66: 660 656 650 549 561 
Chemicals and allied SR, scebdbovedal 724 740 747 750 747 741 732 728 714 704 692 685 689 873 421 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..........-. 231 230 223 224 222 222 221 222 224 223 221 218 170 147 
i PP... .codencconetaleocsiodon 270 276 289 293 295 294 296 204 290 281 274 264 272 231 150 
Miscellaneous products... ...............-..- 553 558 568 574 571 568 577 571 569 560 555 543 544 563 311 


















































| Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Data for the 


workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received —— 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
© adjusted to levels indicated by the final] 1945 data made available by 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Employees' in Manufacturing Industries, by State 
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al Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, or cooperating State agency. 
2 Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Boston 8, 


Mass. 
3 Data secured in coo 


ion with: 
Massachusetts— ent of Labor and Industries, State House, 


33. 
Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Statis- 
tics, Providence 2. 
Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. 
New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 
New York—Division of Research, Statistics and Publications, New 
York State De ment of Labor, 7 1. 
lvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 1. 
Indiana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 12. 
ee of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, 
Cago 0. 
Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 
Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. 
Kansas—Kansas State Labor De ment, Topeka. 
Delaware—Federal Reserve B of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 
Virginia—Division of Research and Statistics, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 


{In thousands] 
1947 1946 Annual 
average 
Region and State be ee i 
May Apr Mar. Feb Jan Dee. Nov. Oct Sept. | Aug. July June May 1943 
New England: 
he EE 108.0 | 108.6} 115.3] 118.0] 117.9] 117.8 | 117.1 | 117.7] 117.6 | 118.7] 115.6] 113.7] 110.7 144.4 
New Hampshire ?_.............- 78.7 81.1 83.0 83.5 82.4 0 81.6 79.0 79.6 79.2 77.2 79.3 78.9 77.0 
WT ceccennchendnissones 39. 4 42.0 42.9 43.2 43 3 1 41.8 42.1 41.6 41.4 40.6 40.5 40.1 41.3 
Massachusetts 8. .............--.- 734.3 749.9 763. 5 765. 5 761.6 766. 9 762. 1 754.1 750.0 741.2 727.9 740. 6 738.3 835.6 
EE ©, ccenseccecasddes 147.7 150. 6 153.8 154.0 153.6 154.4 152.0 150. 5 147.7 145. 2 141.7 144.6 143.6 169.4 
RR LETTER A 417.0 | 420.1 424.2 | 425.2; 422.0] 420.6; 416.1 410.9 | 406.7 | 396.5 | 390.9 | 392.0) 379.0 504. 2 
Middle Atlantic: 
EE. cn cnacactecececseseus 1835.4 | 1870.6 | 1911.4 | 1916.1 | 1900.1 | 1899.0 | 1897.8 | 1888.8 | 1876.0 | 1853.2 | 1796.6 | 1814.2 | 1803.1 2115.7 
|  _ rs 727.0 738. 5 768. 6 768. 4 770.3 768. 0 757.7 753. 2 748.9 742.8 733. 2 735.8 727.8 051.1 
Pennsylvania *__.............--- 1494.5 | 1507.7 | 1511.8 | 1513.1 |*1518.8 |*1515.1 |*1511.7 |*1458.1 |*1482.6 |*1466.7 |*1444.8 |*1423.9 |*1345.9 | *1579.3 
East North Central: 
EE hh 1237.9 | 1254.6 | 1255.4 | 1251.3 | 1242.7 | 1231.1 | 1238.3 | 1230.5 | 1223.5 | 1205.1 | 1171.5 | 1161.2 | 1147.5 | 1362.5 
Sse 548. 4 554.4 555. 8 556. 2 549. 6 544.2 538. 4 538.3 545.1 530. 7 511.3 611.7 496.2 633. 1 
SAE SORE. 1235.1 | 1248.2 |*1249.4 |*1251.1 |*1244.4 |*1236.0 |*1229.6 |*1203.4 |*1195.7 |*1186.0 |*1165.8 |*1159.8 |*1130.6 | *1263.7 
PT, oc nccspadieccondasees 1035.0 | 1036.0 | 1046.7 | 1038.5 | 1027.8 | 1032.8 | 1041.6 | 1033.3 | 1040.6 | 1010.4 982. 3 942.9 939. 2 1181.8 
i cen enemdewal 425.8 429.8 | *429.3 | *424.6 | *420.7 | *422.5 | *420.1 | *412.8 | *417.8 | °411.3 | *423.8 | °387.8 | *381.1 *442.8 
est North Central 
tt i nncaeammeconesoooss 193. 5 195. 1 197.8 199.1 198. 5 199. 6 199.7 195. 5 199. 3 194.6 193. 2 182.8 184, 2 215.6 
TE 144.9 | 146.6 | *147.0 | *149.4 | 148.8 | *146.9 | *144.0 | *132.0 | *136.4 | *143.3 | *136.1 | *136.3 | *135.4 | *161.7 
AEST 351.6 | 355.5 | *355.9 | *359.7 | 355.3 | *357.9 | *356.0 | *343.7 | *340.2 | °341.4 | °333.9 | *330.4 | °326.4 | *412.9 
I, oe naincoainihininn me 6.8 6.5 *6.5 *6.3 *6.4 *6.6 "6.5 *6.0 *5.9 *6.2 *5.9 *5.8 *6.1 *5.6 
i il ER. 8 SRE 11.2 11.5] 11.3] 911.5 | °11.4] 911.5] °10.5 *8.4 *8.2 *9.9 *9.8 | *10.3] %10.2 *10.3 
i i ice tedamaastbnaimnie 42.3 41.8 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 39.6 40.3 43.3 41.5 42.0 42.3 60.7 
np ccntqindsasenabeiets 79.1 79.3 77.8 78.1 78.8 79.6 79.5 74.1 73.8 78.1 76. 1 74.8 76.2 144.2 
South Atlantic 
nt cttinbamensinnest 45.4 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45.2 45.0 45.1 48.0 47.9 45.4 44.7 43.3 55.2 
SE dnc wcescbenadnddpocé 229.0 231.0 236. 2 237.3 237.9 241.3 240.7 238. 6 245.5 249.0 238. 2 234. 5 224.2 348.8 
District of Columbia ?_._...-.-_- 17.1 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 17.3 17.0 16.7 16.7 16.4 16.1 16.1 16. 2 15.6 
 etcccndbubces<teawades 209. 4 209.1 210.1 210.1 211.4 213.3 212.6 211.4 211.4 204.7 200. 2 197.3 193. 5 231.9 
CS 131.0 133.0 131.9 132.0 131.9 131.9 133.4 131.4 132.9 132.0 128.0 128. 4 128.7 132. 2 
SS ae 365. 7 372.1 375.4 375.0 373.2 | 371.4 368. 1 361. 6 359. 0 358.9 358. 2 360.9 357.5 399. 9 
0 aS 188. 7 189. 7 189.8 189. 5 188. 5 188. 0 186.7 183. 3 182.8 183. 9 180.0 179.8 178. 4 191.8 
ed cumapabponeruavneed 249.7 253. 9 254.0 255.9 257.9 261.8 265. 7 263. 9 263. 1 259. 5 253. 4 247.1 245.7 302.9 
LE 76. 6 81.9 86.8 88.1 90.6 90. 4 89.4 79. 6 77.1 74.3 73.9 76.8 77.9 136.0 
East South Central: 
Tp ccanbubecsodadpacus 123.8 130.0 129.1 129.9 129.1 129.1 127.4 122. 2 126. 2 126.7 124.8 123.1 121.0 131.7 
TT 1i.cccuegniamusediosns 245.7 249. 2 249.9 250. 9 250.0 247.7 248.6 245.0 243.2 244.8 240. 2 235.0 232. 1 255.9 
<<. accatheieskanderdaeebane 228. 8 224.0 224.3 225.0 224.7 222.9 221.6 215.2 212.0 210.3 208. 3 202. 4 201.3 258. 5 
es. 0 ddatibcaneddamen 88. 5 90. 4 92.1 93. 5 92.7 91.5 00. 5 87.3 87.2 87.1 83.7 83. 4 81.4 95.1 
West South Central 
ee 71.0 72.7 67.9 67.5 67.4 70.0 70.1 69.6 69.1 67.8 65.6 65.5 66.0 76. 
OS 136. 6 135. 2 133.3 132. 6 132.7 133. 5 132. 5 128.7 127.0 128.0 132.4 132.9 132.9 166. 
RE NS 53.0 54.1 54.3 54.6 54.7 55.4 55.6 52.6 52.2 54.7 52. 5 52.8 51.8 99. 
- —— Sica binedadineneeddiqneas 324.5 | 325.9] 324.8] 326.2] 324.8) 329.8] 328.9] 315.9] 312.0 | 315.7 308.3 | 305.1 299.8 424. 
oun : 
Td cnckbaiieadsbduiness 17.1 16. 6 16.3 16.4 16.6 17.6 17.7 17.7 16.5 16.4 15.9 15.5 15.2 15. 
i ctathenadpiepcoudbalinwed 19.2 18. 4 18.4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 21.6 23.2 23.0 22. 2 20.8 19.5 15. 
ST ee 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.7 5.3 5. 
oan hp anaiiindiinewd 53.9 54.1 53. 6 53. 5 56.0 56. 2 58.7 56.9 55.5 54.5 52.6 50.0 49.2 67. 
pO |) Se eee 9.9 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10.2 10.2 10.3 10. 5 10.6 10. 5 10.1 9.9 7. 
I ote Rian wiinklicnaddiadibaose 13.1 13.6 *13.3 *13.3 *13.3 *13.9 "13.5 *12.7 *12.2 *11.9 *12.1 "1.1 1.1 19. 
ESE Sey ee 23.6 22.7 22.4 21.7 8 24.9 25.1 25. 6 27.9 23. 6 25.7 19.0 18. 1 33. 
inde cn cncthinaatadtmned 3.7 3.7 *3.5 *3. 5 *3.6 *3.5 *3.5 *3.4 *3.4 *3.4 *3.2 *3.0 *3.0 7. 
a ee .--| 164.9 160.9 | *159.7 | *159.7 | *159.5 | *160.9 | °165.2 | °174.1 | *177.8 | °175.6 | °175.6 | 170.8 | *163.3 285. 
7 EE. 117.1 115.5 114.4 115. 2 116.1 118.4 118.4 122.2 127.4 126. 5 121.2 118.2 111.8 192. 1 
PE etdnhensantenesennwh 691.6 | 698.7} 691.7 | 693.6 | 696.9) 705.9 | 705.4 | 725.5| 738.8 | 740.8} 700.8 | 665.1] 655.4] 1165.5 
1 Comparable series, January 1943 to date, available u request to Re- Florida—Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 


Arkansas— Department of Labor, Little Rock. 

Louisiana—Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, American 
National Building, Oklahoma City 2. 

Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

= ~ —~Ghaamencuaen Compensation Commission of Montana, 

elena. 

Arizona—Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 111, Phoenix. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

Washington—Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 
P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 


Oh panne Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Cleveland 14, 
0. 
s’ Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Chicago 6, I). 
* Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Dallas 1, Tex. 


7 Address: U. 8. Department of Labor, 


ashington 25, D. C. 


8 Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
* Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Denver 2, Colo. 
. y — Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, San Francisco 


* Data shown for the two most recent months are subject to revision with- 
out notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands] 














See footnotes at end of table. 







































































— 
1947 Annual aver. 
ages 
Industry gioup and industry 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Dec. Oct. July 1943 | 1% 
| | —~ 
All manufacturing ee % a 12, 524 12, 614 12, 514; 12,449; 12, 253 11, 767 14, 560) 8 19 
eR RI EE He 6, 483 6,527, 6,532| 6, 502 6,393| 6,379! 6,281 5, 984 8,727) 36) 
Nondurable goods... ..........-.-.++«- 5,914 5,997| 6,082] 6, 091 6,121} 6,070) 5,972 5, 783 5, 834) 4) 5 
ea = heen | = -———= 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1, 557 |1, 565 567 =|1, 567 =|1, 562 552 521 /|1,535 (|1, 500 490 |1,445 403 |1, 761 90] 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 
REARS eres EE 491.1) 486.5) 482.3) 483.3) 479.7) 467.0) 481.5) 473.5) 480.1) 480.0) 469.5) 453.1) 516.7 389, 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings.......|..__. 85.7, 86.5) 87.1) 87.1) 86.2) 84.4) 84.1) 81.9) 821) 81.6) 80.7) 78.2) 81.5 my 
Malleable-iron castings................-]....... 25.9) 25.6) 25.7) 25.4, 26.1) 24.2) 24.8) 24.4) 24.4) 24.1) 23.6) 23.7) 26.5) in9 
Steel a cnsbaahelcabaaal 49.5, 49.4) 49.5) 49.8) 60.5) 51.5) 51.2) 48.8) 50.7) 60.2) 50.2) 50.8) 83.0) %) 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. . nesaesdinaiians 20. 5 19.9 20. 2 20.1 19.8 19. 2 19.4 19.1 18.7 16.9 18.3 16, 2) 16.7 16, 
Tin cans and other tinware............|....... 41.8} 41.9) 41.1) 41.3) 41. 41.5) 41.3) 422) 44.8) 444) 43.4) 41.9) 32.4) 31; 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.....-|_____.. 25.5; 29.9| 29.7; 30.2} 30.5| 29.9] 20.9) 29.2) 20.8] 29.1) 287; 286 36.0/ », 
Phe tap Et Ap eS Cn Sas 39. 2 41.4 42.3 39.7 41.9 40. 5 40.9 41.3 41.3 39. 5 36.5 34.3 32.8) 30, 
Cutlery and edge tools.................|_...._. 25.6; 27.0) 27.9) 27.9) 27.8) 27.7) 27.3) 256.8) 25.9) 25.7) 25.4) 25.5) 21.8) 15, 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files and cows). RS “SC RRR S oe Re 24.7; 26.6) 27.0) 26.7) 26.7) 26.8) 26.4) 26.8) 26.4) 25.6) 24.3) 25.3) 27.8) 15 
Hardware. .... caeecnececnneaeee--|...----| 50.1) 80.4) 50.9) 50.6) 60.1) 40.6) 40.5) 48.3) 47.4) 46.9) 44.8) 45.1) 45.3) 35 
Plumbers’ supplies _ NANTES SE. see 30.0) 30.8) 30.5) 30.7) 30.1 29.8; 29. 23.5} 28.1) 27.1) 26.8) 25.6) 23.0) 2% 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment not elsewhere classified....._-..|_...__. 63.0; 62.8) 64.2) 63.5) 62.8) 60.8) 62.0) 60.3) 59.4) 56.8 55.6) 46, 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings A pn EEE on 2 49.4" 50.9| 52.5) 652.5) 62.6) 51.9) 651.4) 60.2) 48.9) 48.0 59.3) 30 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
CES CR SE Shae 83.8) 84.9) 86.0) 85.5) 84.9) 84.5) 83.7) 82.1 79.0 89.3) 55. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
GE a OEE op FG: TE 59.0 58.9 58.8 57.9 57.5 57.1 56.9 55.1 55. 5 71.0 35 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
i RR A Ti A TER EE. TE 9.1 9.8} 10.0 . 10.2} 10.1) 10.1) 10.0 9.8 12.8 7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, andrivets.......| 21.5; 21.7) 23.5) 21.7] 21.6] 21.2) 21.0) 20.6 18.7 29.1 14 
Forgings, iron and steel... --...--|....... 26.7; 27.3) 27.4) 27.3) 26.9) 26.7) 26.7) 26.5 26.3 40.2) 15 
wees t pipe, welded and heavy- 
—— 13. 6 13.3 13. 8 13. 6 13. 2 13.8 13.1 12.8 11.2 25. 8 8, 
Rana ‘products and wood 
screws... See a 28.0} 29.1) 29.4) 20.5) 20.4) 29.3) 29.3) 29.0) 2. 27.7 27.2) 49.6) 16 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums..........|...__.. 6. 3 6.4 6.2 6.1 6. 2 6.1 6.3 6.3 6. 6.4 ‘ 5.5 7.8 6. 
BRE. A RE OE -eueeee} 141) 143) 14.2) 14.3) 14.1) 14.0) 14.2) 14.2) 14. 14.0} 13. 12.6; 66.1 5. 
Biectrical machinery....................... 574 | 554 567 599 601 598 597 590 579 563 545 526 521 741 259 
CS ETT L LTTE TALE 307.8} 312.1); 316.8) 318.1) 315.7) 314.8) 310.9] 307.6; 300.1) 290.7) 282.5) 276.9) 460.3) 180 
Radios and phonographs..._............|....... 86.0; 89.7' 92.0) 92.5| 928) 93.5) 91.5) 88.5) 85.2) 82.8) 76.7; 76.8) 114.7) 43 
Communication equipment... .........- _.a--ee| 67.7) 70.8) 91.6) 92.2) 92.4) 02.6) 92.2) 90.6) 89.0) 86.4) 85.4) 85.7) 110.4) 32 
Machinery, except electrical. ............. 1,185 {1,194 [1,197 [1,189 /|1,181 [1,173 /1,161 [1,150 /1,131 112 092 066 049 |1, 293 529 
Machinery and machine-shop products_;_____. | 383.6) 386.0) 385.6) 385.1) 381.9) 379.6) 377.7) 370.3) 363.2) 356.6) 351.5) 347.6) 490.4) 202. 
EE IRS 6 ocen we cocuncdevelsance<e 44.9| 45.6) 45.5) 45.4) 45.6) 45.6) 44.8) 45.3) 44.9) 43.5) 40.8) 68,8) 18. 
did iadis tet Poceéuscdtaoeieiont eas 55.0 54.7 55.0 54.8 54. 5 53.7 53.7 52.0 52.8 52.4 49.3 52,4 31.) 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 
tractors... _. CREO EP. RR TE i 49.5) 46.9' 46.8) 46.1) 44.8) 43.5) 42.3) 41.2) 40.7) 40.8) 40.6) 37.7) 27.) 
Ai 5 CS: GEE Lene 57.2; 58.0) 59.0) 59.8) 60.6) 60.3) 62.0) 62.0) 61.3) 59.2) 59.3) 109.7) 36.! 
Machine-tool accessories i etihamdanoenigliatmead’ 47.8 49.0 50.1 51.3 51.5 51.8 61.2 50. 6 49.1 47.5 47.4 88.4 25. 
(0 EET IS. 55. A 37.8) 37.6) 37.1) 36.4) 35.3) 34.7) 33.9) 33.4) 32.7) 31.7) 32.1) 28.5) 21.) 
Pumps and pumping equipment.......|_...... 59.6) 59.8) 59.4) 68.8) 58.9) 58.3) 657.4) 57.5) 56.9) 54.6) 654.7) 76.8) 24.) 
CE tn EE Ee 23.4; 23.3) 23.0) 227; 223) 22.2) 21.3) 20.5) 19.4) 18.2) 18.4) 120) 163 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
sR A SG Se Eo, a TS 40.5) 39.8) 38.7) 37.6] 37.3] 36.4) 36.4) 34.6) 33.2) 33.5) 33.0) 34.8) 19. 
Washing machines, wrirgers, and 
DEA ARES AE PRS 14.2) 13.8 12.7} 12.5) 12.6; 12.0) 119) 11.5) 10.3) 10.7) 13.3 7 
Sewing machines, domestic and 
a - segs -aabroaaae "= a 11.5; 113 10.7; 10.5 10. 1 9.7 9.5) 10.7 7.3 
efrigerators and refrigeration equ a 
EERE SL Es re 72.9| 70.7 65.2; 64.2 60.5; 659.2) 57.4) 64.4) 35,2 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 
ci ctilindananonmmcatiinitidudiaacdn 463 471 473 464 468 476 479 |2,508 159 
Ee cecantnbccdbinededasctbtatineoa 1} 26.0 27.1; 27.1 26.8) 26.2) 26.5) 34,1 6.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad _......|_.._..- 6) 54.0 50.8) 50.3 46.6; 45.5) 42.8) 60,5) 24.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
OT SS ER TR oes tet ES 5) 141.2 144.7; 146.3 134.2} 128.6) 125.5) 794.9) 39.7 
BEE TREEEE, 0.0 ccsrtsendndbibdobicctinnnende 1} 28.0 29.0| 29.3 27.5; 26.5) 26.0) 233.5 8.) 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........|______- 9| 140.4 142.8) 133.8 158.3) 173.9) 183.2) 1225.2) 69.) 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ......|....... 2} 12.8 12.1; 117 10.6; 10.4) 10.3) 10.0 7.1 
A ee a eee 7389 798 755 774 778 788 755 725 693 714 402 
Nonferrous metals and their products_..... 401 430 428 426 422 406 392 378 449 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of 
Pee a 8} 41.0 40.2} 40.2) 39.3 37.5} 36.9) 35.4) 29.7) 56.4) 27.5 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals except aluminum. .|_...... 61.7; 62.4 63.0) 62.8) 62.0 61.77 61.1) 650.5) 657.2) 75.8) 38.3 
ORIES GIN GO di edievintncccecccclocescds 28.0| 28.1 23.3; 28.2) 28.5 27.8| 27.5) 26.1) 26.7; 25.2) 20.3) 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ ; 
EE SAE ELMER TERT 17.2} 17.7 17.9} 17.9) 17.4 17.9) 17.4) 16.7) 17.1) 15.9) 145 
Silverware and plated ware. .........../....... 15.8) 15.8 15.6) 15.2) 151 14.6} 14.2) 13.7) 13.9) 11.8) = 12.! 
Lighting equipment. -.................|......- 32.4; 33.0 32.3) 31.6) 31.2 30.6) 30.1) 29.1) 28.1) 24.3) 20.5 
Aluminum manufactures. ............./....... 48.9| 56.6 51.1) 51.3) 50.9 49.7; 49.4) 48.6) 47.6, 79.4) 23.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere 
Se eticheendsieditinneeneuditinnenubamn 25.9| 26.4 26.4' 26.9| 27.2 26.1) 26.2; 25.0); 24.8\ 29.5) 18. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
(In thousands] 





Annual aver- 
ages 





Industry group and industry 





Durable goods—Continued 


ber and timber basic products-------- 
—— and logging camps ?__...-..-- 
Planing and plywood mills ?........--- 


Furniture and finished lumber products... . 
Mattresses and bedsprings 4___.......-- 
Te clin nnanl Diane opnheaqondes 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar #______- 
Come and = morticians’ goods ?_- 


nant he hecadindweonntéetbe 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _.........-- 
 Seanoa! and related products----....-- 


Green. OT Re OE: TIT 
a Reeee (except gypsum), 

a oe Pokies + aR OF 
FE SES eke ES 


i granite, slate, and other prod- 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
SE tninnebdds acute vdtenadhelibadestn’ +< 
Cotton ‘manufactures, except small 


June 


I an 6 00 se cn cnest sccncnbsgesésotes — 


Cotton smallwares. .................... 
Silk and rayon goods_.--_--- 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, 
except dyeing and nS. - aS | & 
 _, aaa eheaney 
Knitted cloth. 
Knitted outer-wear and knitted gloves. 
Knitted underwear. .._________- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted.............._-- 
Carpets and rugs, wool. ._...........-- 
a ll RE I aa A ea 
Jute goods, except felts_...............- 
oe ES ee eee 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
a s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 


Shirts, collars, and nightwear ee ee 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s ?_ __. 
Work shirts? __. - 
be s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 
Corsets and ‘allied garments _ RRO OTE 
EN Maal. 1 ddl Japedcotodhwcccedbee 
Handkavhiats Re Rl ae 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 2__ 
Housef urnishings, other than curtains, 
ad de ee ossnnadbantudiueedebts 


Boot + shoe cut stock and findings ?- 
ltl RR 
Leather gloves and mittens ?_________- 
ks and suit cas es 3?__.._......___. 
ee ee ne eee ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ___-.-.. 
Butter_. a lest 
Condensed and evaporated milk...._.. 
i awaeleen 


lillie TTT TET Ce 





Beverages, 
ae 


Canning and preserving.............._.!- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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A.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-5: Estimated N umber of Production Workers in in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


[In thousands] 





| Annual aver- 
| 













































































1947 1946 a 
Industry group and industry Lo 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
| 
j ' | 
Nondurable goods—Continued | | | | 
Tobacco manufactures x4 &3 82 86 89 | 9 | 92 | 91 89 87 86 85 86 91 93 
Cc heavettes s litiliecpadien Solita 32.9| 32.8 32.9 33.4, 34.1) 34.5) 34.5 33.9 33.7 33. 6 33.6 33. 6 33.9 97.4 
Cigar sda 37.0) 36.5, 40. i 42.1; 41.8) 42.9) 42.3) 41.4) 40.0) 38.7) 37.6) 39.2) 42.7) 50.9 
Tot ness ‘(chewing and smoking) and | | 
snuff. ; ae socket! 6. 7 6.5) i 7.2) 7.5) 7.8} 80) 7.8) 7.6 77) 7.6 7.3) 84 Off 
| | 
Paper and allied products | 381 381 | 385 387 387 | 326 | 387 | 383 376 372 369 365 | 368 324 265 
Paper and pulp | ..-| 171.8; 171.2) 172.5) 172.7| 172.0) 171.8) 170.6) 167.7) 167.7| 167.8) 166.2) 167.6) 149.7) 137.5 
Paper goods, ather.................. 47.1 47.4 47.7 47.8) 47.5) 47.9) 48.0) 7.2| 46.6, 46.2) 45.5) 46.4 47.8) 37.6 
Envelopes. . 10. 9 10.9 11.0 11.0 10. 9} 11.0) 10. 9) 10. 5) 10.4 10. 3) 10. 2) 10.5 10.3 5 
0 er eer ae i 14.9 15. 5} 15. 6) 15.8 16.0 15.8 15. 4, 15.1 14.7 14.0 14.1 14.3 12.4 11.1 
PE ED ncdctilincdinbadhimonnmedmnn 86. 5 89.7) 90.8) 90.9 91.3) 92.6) 91.8 89.6) 87.4) 87.2; 85.6) 86.6) 83.3) 69.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 423 | 422 | 422 | 421 | 420 | 417 420 | 415 410 401 399 397 393 331 328 
Newspapers and periodicals... . 140.9; 139.6) 138.5) 137.2) 135.2) 136. 7| 135.0} 133.9) 131.7} 131.1) 130.1) 129.9) 113.0) 118.7 
Printing, book and job nit -..--| 163.1) 164.3) 164.8) 166.0) 166.2) 166.3) 165.0) 163.2) 159.3) 157.9) 159.5) 156. 132.5) 126.3 
EAARORTORRENE « oc cvdscécocedess —- | 30.4 30.4 30.4; 30.5) 30.2 30. 5 30.3 29.9 29.5 29. 1 238.8 28.7 25. 2 26. 0 
Bookbinding ............ | 34.5) 344) 34. 2) my 33.7; 34.1 33.6; 33.0) 31.8) 32.0; 31.2) 31.4) 20.4) 25.8 
| | 
Chemicals and allied products. . decheant jee 5Al 565 | 569 | 568 | 564 555 550 539 530 520 516 5 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors” | 87.4) 37.3 37. 3} 36.8 36.3 36.4 35.9 36.0 36. 0 35.9 35.6) 35.3 29. 5 oR. 2 
Drugs, medic ines, and insecticides. __. ' 53.3 53.9 54.3) 54.0) 54.2) 53.8 53.5 53.1 52.1 51.7); 51.4) 51.4 45.5) 27.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics................| 9.3 9.7; 10.3) 10.7) 10.9) 11.5) 12.4) 12.6) 12.2) 126 12.6, 12.1 11.5} 10.4 
Soap ea % 15.2); 15.3 15.4 15.1) 145) 143 13.8) 13.7; 14.2) 14.1) 140 141 13.3} 13.6 
Rayon ‘and allied products. _ | 688.5) 68.3) 58.4 59.1) 58.9) 58.6) 58.9 57. 8| 57.4 57.3 57.0, 58.4) 52.1 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _. 125.4, 125.3, 124.6) 124.2) 124.3) 122.9) 120.5) 118.1) 116.6, 117.2, 117.2) 117.5) 116.7) 69.6 
Explosives and safety fuses.........- = oer 13.9 13.9) 13.9) 13.7) 13.4) 12.9) 12.7) 129) 12.8 12.6) 12.3) 12.2) 90.5 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases... ....| | 6. 0) 5.9 6. 0| 5.9) 5.7] 5.8 5.3 5.7 5. 9) 5. 8) 5. 8) 6.3 4.0 
Ammunition, small-arms. .............| 6.1) 6. 7) 6. 7) 6. 6) 6.6 6. 6) 6.8 6.9) 7.4 4.9) 7. 6) 7.6) 154.1 4.3 
Fireworks ; a = 2.9 2.8 2. 6) 2. 7) 3.0 3. 5) 3.5 3.4 3. 2) 2. 9) 2. 8) 3.3) 28.2) 1.2 
Cottonseed oil. ......... _ 11.0 13.0 15.0 16. 5) 17.3; 18.9) 20.5 17.5; 13.0) 10.8) 8.4) 9. 0) 17.7; 15.2 
Pe tttiuicnatddadecedbinse | 25.6) 27.4) 28.8) 27.9) 25.6) 23.1) 22.1 22.0, 22.3 onl pom 20.1; 22. " 18.8 
. | | 
Products of petroleum and epal.........-- 160 | 158 | 154 | 155 | 155 | 154 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 157 | 156 | 155 | 153 | 125 | 106 
I i ill |} 100.5) 97.6) 98.7 98.5; 98.3 99.4 99.1 99.2; 99.8 100.1; 100.1; 99.1) 80.6 72.8 
Coke and byproducts. | 26.3) 25.9 25.8) 26. 1 25.6) 25.0) 25.7) 25.8) 25.9) 25.8) 25.6) 24.7) 24.6) 21.7 
lL ES | 1. 9) 1.9) 1.8 1.7) 16 1. 6) 1.8 2.0 2. 3) 2. 2| 2.1 2.1 1.6 2.4 
Roofing materials................... ; P 12. 5| 12.3 12.1 12.3 12.4 12.5; 12.7 12.6 12.6 12. 2) 12.0) 11.8 9. 6 8.0 
ST ae 7 ee pe ee | 218 | 223 | 234 238 240 240 242 | 240 236 229 223 214 | 221 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 102.2; 105.6) 107.8) 108.9) 110.1/ 111.7; 112.0) 110.4) 106.6) 102.8) 99. 1} 106.0} 86.7) 54.1 
Rubber boots and shoes............. 4.1 >= 2} 20.0) 20.2) 20.3) 19.9 19.7; 19.2) 18.4 18.1 18.0} 17.5) 18.1) 21.8 14.8 
Rubber goods, other. ................. 4 | 68.8) 74.2) 75.2) 76.4) 76.6 77.0; 76.2) 74.8) 73.3) 72.1) 69.3) 68.5) 73.1 51.8 
Miscellaneous industries. ._ . | 427) 431 | 440 446 443 439 448 445 441 433 429 417 | 418 445 244 
Instruments (profe ssional and scien- 
tific), and fire-contro!l equipment. 19.4; 19.9 20.0; 20.1 20.1; 20.4 19. 4 20.6; 20.9 21. 2) 21.2; 21.7 71.2 11.1 
Photographic apparatus pableed * anes 25. 5 25.4; 25.3) 25.3) 25.4 25. 4 25.3 25.3 25. 6 25.2) 24.5 29. 2 17.3 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 4| 
goods. . -----| 20.6) 20.9) 21.3) 21.6) 21.8) 21.9) 21.6) 21.5) 21.2) 21.2) 21.1) 21.3) 27.3 11.6 
Pianos, organs, and parts. . | 10.6 10.6) 10.8) 10.6 10.4 9.5 9.9 9.7 9.4 9. 4) 9. 1) 9.0} 10.0) 7.6 
Games, toys, and dolls | 2. 7| 23.8 23.1; 21.9 21.3) 24.2) 26.2) 243 23. 6) 22.8! 20.8) 20.9) 15.6) 18.7 
Buttons = “we 8. 6) 9.1 9.4 9.6 10.1; 10.5 10.2) 10.6; 10. 6) 10.6; 10.1; 10.3) 10.8) 11.0 
Fire extinguishers bdiés 2.0) 2.1) 2. 2) 2. 3| 2.1) 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.1) 2.1 2.0, 2.0, 6 1.0 
| | 














| Data for May 1947 are based on reports from 33,300 cooperating establish- 
ments covering 7,271,000 production and related workers, Major industr 
groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made pot 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
The Burean has not prepared estimates for certain industries, and with the 
exception of the industries, in the majsr -adustry groups indicated below, 
estimates for individual industries have been adjusted only to levels indicated 
by the 1939 Census of Manufactures but not to Federal Security Agency data. 
For these reasons the sums of the individual industry estimates may not 


agree with the totals shown for the major industry groups. Data shown for 
the two most recent months are subject to revision without notation, Re- 
vised data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 

2? These data have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency. Comparable series from January 1939 available upon 
request. Data for individual industries comprising the major industry 
group indicated below supersede data shown in releases dated prior to: 


Mimeo- Monthly 


graphed Labor 

Group release Review 
Apparel and other finished textile products... ...... ee te i Se eee ea Se a le Re ee May 1947 June 1947 
Furniture and finished lumber products. ........- AEA AP elie AE Sn. A © ha AM aa, “CCR Mey PME LD oe See June 1947 July 1947 
Lumber and timber basic products...._. Lat ile TP anlly © Ene PE RS he SP nt eS 6 Sa ar Or “ae July 1947 Aug. 1947 
Leather and leather products...............-. OD mee Ae al C1Geed.. © BS RB kl MR | Bee SR on es July 1947 Aug. 1947 


*Revised, 


All 


Iro 


El 


Tri 


Au 
No 


Lu 





REVIEW, AUGUST 1947 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
































































































































TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average= 100} 
Annu- 
1947 1946 alav- 
Industry group and industry — 
| | 
June Mar. | Feb. Dec Sept. | Aug | July | June | 1943 

ee i 
All penaiastartes a SA Beira se Neate en 151.3 154. 153.7 152.8 149.5 | 147.7 | 143.6 | 141.9 | 177.7 
Ee een See See 179. 5 180.9 | 180.1 177.0 173.1 | 170.6 | 165.7 | 162.4 | 241.7 
ED ME odin dinin cotavluscediddabemanal 129.1 132.8 | 133.0 133. 6 130. 9 | | 129.7 | 126.2 125.7 127.4 

Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products. _.........-...--- 157.1 158.1 | 157.5 153. 4 152.7 | 150.2 | 145.7 | 141.5 | 177.6 
Blast furnaces, steei works, and rolling mills_..|__.___- 124.2 | 124.4 120. 2 123.6 | 123.6 | 120.9 | 116.6 | 133.0 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings.............--|._.._-- 149.1 | 149.1 144.5 140.5 | 139.6 | 138.1 | 133.9 139. 4 
Malleable-iron castings. ............-----------|..-.--- 142.3 | 141.1 134. 1 135.1 | 133.6 | 131.0 | 131.4) 146.8 
eS SS eee ae es 164.4 | 165.4 171.3 168.5 | 166.9 | 167.0 | 169.0 | 275.8 
NS ee, 122.4 | 121.8 116. 2 113.4 | 102.2 | 110.5 97.8 100.8 
Tin cans and other tinware_..........---.-----|_____.. 129.4 | 130.1 130. 5 | 141.1 | 139.9 | 136.6 | 132.0 102.0 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_........-.---.|__.__.- 135.0 | 137.3 135.9 | 135.7 | 132.3 | 130.5 | 130.1 163, 8 
SEPT RT el es TE re a 139.3 | 130.6 133. 4 | 136.0 | 130.1 | 120.2) 112.7) 108.0 
TS Tf eee ee eee a8" 180.8 | 180.7 180. 5 | 179.8 167.7 166.5 | 164.8 | 165.5 141.3 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | 

ED i ciednansine CS i 2 a ae 176.2 | 174.6 175.0 172.2 167.2 | 158.6 | 165.0 | 181.5 
EST FE a eee . ; 142.8 | 141.9 139. 0 133.0 | 128.7 | 125.7 126.6} 127.1 
SESE OES a ae oe a 123.8 | 124.7 120.8 113.9 110.0 | 104.8 | 104.1} 03.5 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment 

aa. 139.3 | 137.6 131.7 128.8 | 123.0 | 117.0 | 112.6; 120.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

oS OY SSeS atte a Se 173.1 | 173.2 168. 3 161.3 | 158.2 7.3 52.4 | 195.6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..|.____- 154.9 | 153.9 152. 2 146.7 | 142.2 | 135.8 | 131.4) 1605 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

SRE. et eee, Se oe ee 165.6 | 162.9 160. 8 157.9 | 156.1 | 149.8 | 143 | 200. 0 
Metal doors, ‘sash, frames, ‘molding, and are 129.7 | 130.7 130. 2 131.3 | 126.7 | 114.1 09.9 | 164.9. 
Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, and The Ses, Bae 150.6 | 151.5 148.3 142.9 | 130.6 | 122.9 | 121. | 203. 1 
Forgings, iron and steel eee Sa Pee 178.3 | 177.8 173.9 170.1 | 170.9 | 165.9 | 168.6 | 261.3 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-ri-eted___---|__.._-- 158.8 | 165.2 158. 0 159.9 | 153.4 | 137.0 | 134, 308, 4 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ....|.....-- 173.6 | 174.5 173.0 168.3 | 163.9 | 158.5 | 160.5 | 292.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-_..............--]-.----- 101.4 | 99.7 100. 1 102.7 | 106.0 | 95.6 90.4 | 129.1 
NN, cdi gtiiiitnd A anneliohbacmdideniamnde eatetiel 283.7 | 286.6 280. 6 284.1 | 281.0 | 266.9 | 252.7 | 1321.8 

Electrical machinery... ........-....--..-.----.-.- 221. 5 231.3 | 232.0 230. 6 217.3 | 210.5 | 203. 2 | 201. | 285. 9 
eT  . cscmukboandess odeaall 175.3 | 176.0 174. 1 166.0 | 160.8 | 156.3 | 153.2 | 254.6 
SEN ES a 211.5 | 212.7 215.0 195.7 | 190.3 | 176.2 | 176.6 | 263 7 
Communication equipment_-.-_................-|------- 285.2 | 287.0 288. 4 277.0 | 269.0 | 265.9 | 266. 343.6 

Machinery, except electrical. _...............--...- 224. 2 225.1 | 223.5 219. 6 210.3 | 206.6 | 201.8 | 198.6 244.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products-_-_-_....-|-...--- 190.6 | 190.3 187.6 179.5 | 176.2 | 173.7 | 171.8 | 242.4 
OS Ee a eee 244.4 | 243.8 244.5 242.6 | 240.9 | 233.1 | 218.5 368. 6 
SE eee a 174.8 | 175.9 174. 2 166.4 | 168.7 | 167.5 | 157.6 167. 5 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors_____|-.----- 168.6 | 168.4 161.0 148.1 | 146.4 | 146.8 | 146.1 135, 7 
Ee nn dosmaladedudé 158.4 | 161.1 165. 3 169.2 | 167.5 | 161 ° 161.9 200. 5 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................]------- 194.8 | 199.2 204. 8 201.0 | 195.3 | 188.7 | 188.5 | 351.3 
ei a cecinienabes banded 171.7 | 169.5 161.4 152.3 | 149.2 | 144.7 | 146.5 130. 1 
Pumps and pumping equipment. _---_--......--- bind 246.6 | 245.1 243.1 237.1 | 234.6 | 225.2 | 225.5 317.0 
vy, a eS Pe eee nave 144.0 | 142.0 137. 2 126.6 | 119.5 | 112.2 | 113.7 73.8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- | 

SE SR ee OR ae, Se 202.4 | 196.8 189. 3 175.8 168.9 | 170 0 | 167 177. 0 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, “do- | 

RT ee ee ee 184.5 | 178.4 166.8 158.7 | 153.8 | 187 8 | 144.0 178, 8 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial -__-_- . 144.5 | 142.1 136, 2 : 128.3 | 123.2 | 124.8 | 121.2 126. 6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment__-_--_- des 201.0 | 190.8 185. 6 .6 171.2 | 172.1 | 168.4 | 163.3 154.9 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles__..| 291.8 296.7 | 207.6 298. 2 286.8 | 204.7 209.9 | 301.6 | 1580.1 

motives._.._.-- 62 RES SES 402.3 | 416.3 418.8 419.4 | 414.0 | 405 1 | 409.1 526. 8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad....__.__-_---|------ 220.3 | 218.2 207. 2 195.4 | 190.1 | 185.7 | 174.3 | 246.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines___ * Sa 355.8 | 3257.6 364.8 351.6 | 338.3 | 324.2 | 316.3 | 2003.5 
ES EEE ee, eee 314.9 | 321.8 326. 2 310.5 | 309.3 | 208.3 | 202.3 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ._.............|------- 202.8 | 203.3 206. 2 200.8 | 228.6 | 251.2 | 264.6 | 1769.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts__...........-- pcioshinai 184.0 | 179.4 173.6 158.0 | 152.7 | 148.6 | 147.1 | 143.7 

ES a ae ees 196. 2 198.2 | 196.6 192.3 196.0 | 187.8 | 180.2 | 172. 177.5 

Nonferrous metals and their products___........--- 175.1 187.5 | 188.5 185.8 179.5 | 177.3 | 171.2 | 164. 196. 0 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

0 RAL EA ee ee eS ee Pee 148.2 | 148.5 145.4 135.6 | 133.6 | 128.2 | 107 204.3 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 

metals except aluminum.._..................|-.----- 154.0 160.7 | 164.0 161.7 159.0 | 157.4 | 153.2 | 147. 195.2 
EE a ae a ee 135. 9 138.5 | 140.7 139.1 136.8 | 135.5 | 128.5 | 131. 124.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 

RE ee ee SS eee eee 115.8 122.8 | 123.5 123.9 123.8 | 120.6 | 115.5 | 118. 110.5 
Silverware and plated Sere see: 130. 6 130.5 | 129.8 125. 5 120.0 | 117.2 | 112.6 | 114 96.9 
Oe EE ae ee Seen 154.7 161.0 | 161.0 154.4 149.2 | 146.8 | 142.1 | 137.0 | 118.9 
Aluminum manufactures.._...................]..----- 196. 1 214.9 | 215.6 217.7 211.0 | 209.6 | 206.4 | 202.4 327.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _ . ._- | ...---- 135. 5 140.9 | 141.2 143.7 139.3 | 139.5 | 133.1 | 132.1 | 167.2 

Lumber and timber basic products. _............-- 158.2 | 154.8 145.4 | 142.3 140.8 138.6 | 139.0 | 133.5 | 131.6 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps ?_................./------- 167.5 155.7 | 152.1 150.7 149.4 | 150.7 | 144.8 | 142.6 139.0 
Planing and plywood mills ?___.................'...-.--- 158. 4 155.1 | 153.1 150.9 144.4 | 141.1 | 135.3 | 134.3 122.4 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 




































































{1939 average= 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 alav. 
Industry group and industry erage 
j | | j | i 
| June May Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept.) Aug. | July | June 1943 
| | | j 
Durable goods—Continued - 
Furniture and finished lumber aes 129.8 | 129.5 | 132.1 | 134.2 | 134.5 | 131.8 | 120.6 | 127.7 | 125.2 | 123.5 | 123.4 | 119.6 119.1 | 411.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings?............- pawewen ‘ 145.2 | 144.8 | 154.4 | 153.2 | 152.3 | 149.3 | 153.6 | 146.7 | 145.6 | 140.2 | 132.3 | 128.9) 105.9 P 
pee ht EEE ALAS COTE 127.2 | 120.1 | 131.3 | 132.1 | 120.3 | 127.7 | 125.6 | 123.7 | 121.7 | 122.2 118.7/ 117.9) 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar*............... 127.7 | 128.9 | 126.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 121.1 | 120.7 | 118.8 | 117.6 | 118.0 | 114.5 / 113.9 | 125.9 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods?.......... 138.8 | 140.4 | 144.3 | 143.0 | 142.8 | 141.0 | 134.7 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 123.5 | 125.8)! 102.4 
Wood preserving ?.......  aubdibbabdvudbeanuess 144.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 | 143.3 |*140.4 | 134.0 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 131.9 | 130.5 | 127.2 | 122.4 98.7 
Wood, turned and shaped *_................--. 123.6 | 135.8 | 137.5 | 140.0 | 133.6 | 129.9 | 124.9 | 123.1 | 122.4 | 123.0 | 117.3 | 121.5 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ........... a 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 | 145.3 | 144.5 | 144.9 | 144.4 | 143.9 | 143.8 | 142.5 | 141.6 | 1236.6 | 135.6) 1225 F 
GND Ge ew ddoccscepgecoceseceseses -.--| 148.2 | 149.3 | 148.2 | 145.7 | 149.1 | 148.6 | 149.3 | 150.9 | 149.4 | 148.5 | 143.4 | 145.2/ 126.0 
Glass products made from purchased glass... .. 127.1 | 132.6 | 183.9 | 133.2 | 132.0 | 129.3 | 127.1 | 123.7 | 119.7 | 119.8 | 114.8 / 118.8)! 113.1 
OS RE 9 Gas ht Bei a Sa ED 102.1 | 122.6 | 120.8 | 121.2 | 121.5 | 122.2 | 120.6 | 120.2 | 121.5 | 122.0 | 118.2 | 114.7! 100.7 
Brien, GH, ORG VETER OSERB... c cccceccccccccccss ------| 113.4 | 113.8 | 112.2 | 111.3 | 111.2 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 112.1 | 111.7 111.7 | 109.9 | 103.6 88.9 
Pottery and related products.................. ied 151.4 | 161.8 | 152.1 | 152.2 | 149.9 | 149.1 | 146.8 | 145.5 | 145.1 | 142.6 | 137.9 | 137.0) 130.6 
Oyyeem wane geen enw e wenn en weewneneennn-e---2-]-------| 114.7 | 119.2 | 118.8 | 122.8 | 123.8 | 124.8 | 124.1 | 110.6 | 110.7 117.6 | 111.4 [104.2 91.2 Cc 
Iboard, plaster (except gypsum), and 
mineral wool............ sécbobondénsvacersas — 135.4 | 132.4 | 133.4 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 137.1 | 135.6 | 133.0 | 132.9 | 134.9 | 108.6 | 128.9 137.3 
Lime aie puepoewoeusoogsedpeocvceégucesevé — 98.9 97.3 95. 1 95.1 04.2 93. 6 95. 2 94.7 94. 1 93. 7 93. 1 91.5 98.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products..../.......| 88.2| 95.9] 95.4) 940] 01.3] 93.6] 93.2] 928] 941 93.4) 91.2) 89.6 67.4 
Abrasives =o eeeuavembabinon pndduccesatcloascces 249.4 | 252.9 | 259.4 | 259.9 | 261.8 | 260.0 | 259.0 | 256.2 | 249.7 | 246.5 | 243.4 | 241.0! 302.2 
DE iicittitimitecnsnentbesede peece] coccces 130.7 | 132.1 | 134.2 | 134.8 | 136.1 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 134.1 | 129.0 | 126.3 | 120.2 120.6 138. 2 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 
RR 2 ee eee SS he eee 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 | 108.6 | 109.1 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 107.6 | 106.2 105.2/ 1040] 1028) 104.1 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._.._. .-----| 116.2 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 118.7 | 118.4] 117.5 | 116.0 | 115.1 | 114.2 | 112.4] 113.0 122.9 
ET TR ART AEE SS SE 98.8 | 120.8 | 106.4 | 108.4 | 110.0 | 109.0 | 107.5 | 108.8 | 107.5 | 105.8 | 103.0 | 105.9 123. 6 
SEL.» cncccccenenaadeues S468 76.7; 78.4) 79.5! 79.6; 79.9] 79.8); 79.1 78.3 | 77.6| 77.2} 75.9)! 76.6 79.9 P 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing... .. pooetesnéoeddoatscecs 99.2 | 102.7 | 105.9 | 108.6 | 109.2 | 110.2 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 107.0 | 104.4 | 103.9 107.3] 111.9 
Flosiery Pidcbccdasébecotaccscodecteces se 70. 4 73.6 | 75.5 75. 5 74.8 | 74.5 73.9;| 72.8); 71.6] 71.7 71.2; 71.9 73.6 
K nitted clo PE ES LESLIE TEAL ----| 84.6) 80.1) 944) 95.3] 95.7] 99.6 | 1029) 102.3 | 102.2/ 102.4) 101.2] 1025] 107.7 
Knitted outer-wear and knitted gloves ...... .-----| 91.3 | 97.5 | 104.4) 107.0 | 108.0 | 112.7 | 1120) 109.6 108.0] 105.8 | 106.8 | 111.2 115.0 
Knitted underwear. ................... ----| 97.4] O84) O82) 96.7) 94.9] 98.4) 924) 91.3] 906/ 91.2) 9.6) 91.6] 108.6 R 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
i a lnddoe- soubdeccdooseuéetesee peua 96.7; 97.8) 99.2) 99.3 98.7) 97.2) 9.9) 95.9) 95.9] 95.4 04.2) 95.2 101.6 
Carpets 606 fGGB, WEE. ......c.-cccccccess- --|..-----| 110.3 | 109.5 | 108.8 | 106.3 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 100.3 | 97.9| 96.1/] 94.7| 927) 93.7 88.3 
Hats, fur-felt naphdtmeaebedes pedaouscesececicunense 75.3 707 81.7 82.2} 825 81.7 80. 6 79. 1 78.0 61.8 73.7 75.7 68.9 
ES HL... .chvdedendbsoononcesiinaper -| 106.8 | 106.1 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 105.2 | 102.3 | 101.2} 106.4 | 105.7 | 103.7 | 104.8 | 108.1 107.5 M 
eo | TE es eer 116.4 | 119.8 | 121.6 | 123.7 | 124.0 | 127.2 | 125.8 | 127.2) 125.5 | 122.8] 118.8] 126.5 139. 3 
Apparel and other finished textile products... ...- 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 141.7 | 138.0 | 136.6 | 134.6 | 134.9 132.9 | 130.5 | 124.5 | 128.3] 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 4 ~.|-.-----] 122.2 | 123.5 | 126.2 | 125.3 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 121.8 | 117.7 | 116.1 | 115.7 | 112.2 | 113.6 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear #._......... ve 98.9; 99.1) 100.2; 99.6) 965); 95.3) 93.1] 882] 87.9] 881] 87.7] 867 90.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s?_.......... 102.4 | 105.9 | 107.0 | 108.8 | 107.9 | 111.1 | 109.6 | 109.0 | 105.1 99. 5 93.8 97.8 96. 3 
LL, NS ie a ee ae .-----} 104.8 | 111.0 | 116.9 | 118.7 | 115.6] 112.8 | 108.7 | 106.4 | 107.8 | 104.9 | 106.2 107.4 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ?._..|._..___| 136.0 | 142. 4 - 154.5 | 153.5 | 147.4 | 144.8 | 142.1 | 146.0 | 145.0] 140.5 | 129.6 | 139.4 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments ?............... ae SES: 93.8; 93.9); 93.1 90.5 | *89.7 | 90.1 88.2) 86.8) 84.6! 83.8) 822) 86.1 88. 1 
Tin dive pebdbbbedebesedeesoot os ae 78.9 | 86.4 | 1026) 101.9) 95.0 88.2; 79.2) 95.1 9.6) 92.7) 829 77.6 91.5 - 
RA PE LEME ELIT vaune -----| 8.1] 94.8) 96.4) 95.2) 91.6) 91.1] 87.1] 86.6] 829) 821] 78.0] 81.1] 113.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?...... ._. 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 139.5 | 144.6 | 151.6 | 166.2) 169.8 | 158.9 | 155.9 | 154.3 | 152.1] 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc.*_. ..--| 262.0 | 250.4 | 257.0 | 257.0 | 260.2 | 285.4 | 262.6 | 269.2 | 264.0 | 262.1 | 248.9 | 249.3 214.9 
po Se ee a 221.0 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 235.4 | 232.7 | 236.1 | 228.9 | 223.9 | 214.9 214.1 | 224.6 | 212.9) 155.7 
Leather and leather products....................-- 99.8 | 99.4 | 103.0 | 104.7 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 102.9 | 102.2} 103.1 | 102.7 | 103.0 103.8 91.8 
PRG OL. Lanciinbonctduibtdn tndinaddiebanctedibondntd 91.6) 92.6) 92.0; 92.6); 91.6) 90.7) 86.6] 87.9] 88.8) 88.5) 87.9} 91.0 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ?_........|......- 91.7 | 97.3) 101.3) 100.8) 101.8 | 103.0 | 103.6 | 101.5 | 100.8 | 103.5 | 100.9 | 102.7 96. 6 
Boots and shoes ?_............. sanpeleddinboududdlipdpanal 92.1; 95.6) 97.2) 97.1) 96.4) 96.0) 94.7] 93.7| 95.0] 941] 95.0] 95.4 89.0 - 
Leather gloves and mittens ?#...................}....--- 120.3 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 128.3 | 130.8 | 137.1 | 139.5 | 140.0 | 139.2 |) 140.4 141.7 | 143.1 153.7 
Trunks and suitcases ?................. ee 4 2 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.5 | 176.7 | 178.1 | 179.9 | 175.0 177.9 | 173.0 | 168.2 161.2 
es a ae 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.9 | 128.4 | 133.3 | 133.5 | 127.7 | 137.5 | 138.6 | 131.0 | 120.9 123. 5 
Slaughtering and meat packing................}.....-- 118.8 | 115.4 | 119.1 | 123.5 | 128.1 | 125.0) 115.3 70.0 | 78.6 | 114.8 | 102.4 | 106.5 136. 6 
Butter Senda caniiinaaiimnondininenedsegjedisieanl 139.1 | 182.5 | 127.2 | 124.7 | 123.1 | 130.6 | 136.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 | 145.8 | 146.9 | 145.6 121.3 
Condensed and evape,ated milk... ...........-}....... 154.5 | 148.2 | 140.4 | 137.9 | 134.6 | 132.5 | 135.4 | 140.7 | 146.6 | 154.9 | 162.1 | 1621) 134.2 
ce cream _...... RAS AORN LEAS CA SE EO: 127.8 | 117.9 | 108.7 | 104.4 | 102.3 | 104.4 | 107.2 111.9 | 120.2] 128.8 | 132.7 | 126.3 95. 0 cs 
Pelictsbehdudiipwace Sse Se Ree 116.1 | 121.3 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 123.2 | 123.9 | 124.8 123.5 | 119.9 118.9 | 114.3 108.7} 115.2 
ES. d<nkncunecunddmibaseiddasduieind ...| 188.5 | 142.1 | 144.8 | 140.4 | 142.1 | 137.6 | 141.5 | 140.7 | 136.2 | 145.7 | 140.6 | 135.0] 141.0 A 
Cereal OD, iodeducusetstchluaendsastialvansnnl 124.4 | 137.5 | 131.9 | 131.9 | 137.0 | 145.0 | 147.0 | 145.1 | 146.0 | 134.8 | 127.4 | 133.2) 1324 
Baking... .. eauacccece stnecbhdteh suéncousenbadi .......| 106.5 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.7 | 107.9 | 109.6 | 107.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 102.7 | 101.4 101.5] 110.1 
ERR BIE 111.6 | 108.0 | 101.6 | 93.0 | 103.2 | 105.2) 884) 81.4) 86.9) 988) 100.0 | 100.5 98.2 
0 8 EPPS Rae ee Br 50.8) 44.0) 43.0) 48.2) 88.0) 154.8) 211.1 | 187.0) 769) 65.6) 43.6) 45.2 80.3 
0 SE ess ae 109.9 | 114.1 | 113.3 | 111.4 | 114.3 | 117.9 | 114.9 | 112.1 | 104.9) 98.0; 92.5) 94.8); 1128 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... ....................]....-.. 117.4 | 112.0 | 106.7 | 105.4 | 106.0 | 108.5 | 109.2 | 108.3 | 113.2 | 120.6 | 120.8 117.1 | 127.4 Ir 
Malt liquors........... poacccoeuncctedcsoccsdiaecceseh 154.2 | 149.9 | 146.4 | 145.2 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 147.6 | 146.7 | 150.2 | 145.2 | 144.0 | 141.1 | 126.3 
Canning end preserving... .....................]....... 59.3) 530.6) 56.9) 60.8) 70.3 | 86.2) 98.1 | 128.9 | 182.2) 153.5 | 136.8) 828 99.5 
0 ea 90.2; 884) 87.5) 92.2) 95.4) 96.1) 93) 97.6) 95.8) 93.5) 91.7) 9.7) 92.1 97.2 
BD. ododdéabosddnscndedeccccanstccodbdeeinpesoda 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121.9 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 125.7 | 123.7 | 122.9 | 122.6 | 122.5 | 1226) 123.8 
ee. (SERN SS MIS STS aa See 72.7) 71.8) 78.9) 82.8); 821) 8&3) 83.0); 81.4) 78.6) 76.1) 73.9) 77.0 83.9 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff... |....... 73.2: 71.2! 765! 78.4! 821 85.41 87.0! 85.6! 8281 83.61 83.11 70.3 91.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
































[1939 average= 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jure | 1943 
Nondurable goods— Continued 

Paper and allied ~ panes eee ee See 143.6 | 143.7 | 145.0 | 145.9 | 145.9 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 144.3 | 141.7 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 137.4 | 138.8 122.2 
Paper and pulp_..____. oe Se ee iP! eee 125.0 | 124.6 | 125.5 | 125.7 | 125.2 | 125.0 | 124.1 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 122.1 | 120.9 121.9 108. 9 
I, GUM sn bain nce nddccedebboomenckuctadosks= 125.2 | 126.1 | 126.7 | 126.9 | 126.2 | 127.4 | 127.6 | 125.5 | 123.8 | 122.7 | 120.8 | 123.4 127.1 
a ie 125.8 | 125.9 | 126.3 | 126.4 | 125.9 | 126.7 | 125.0 | 121.3 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 116.8 | 120.4 119.0 
Paper bags -_.._.-.- eee ae Se eee 134.3 | 139.5 | 140.8 | 142.6 | 144.7 | 142.4 | 139.1 | 136.4 | 132.3 | 126.3 | 127.5 | 128.9 112.0 
EPRI fos et heii 125.1 | 129.7 | 131.3 | 131.4 | 132.0 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 129.5 | 126.3 | 126.1 | 123.8 | 125.2 120.5 
Pristine. publishin g. and and allied industries__-____-- 129.1 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2 127.9 | 126.6 | 125.0 | 122.3 | 121.6 | 121.1 | 119.9) 100.8 
Newspapers and periodicals. _.................|..----- 118.7 | 117.6 | 116.7 | 115.6 | 114.0 | 115.2 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.0 | 110.4 | 109.6 | 109.4 95. 2 
Printing, book and job. _..........-..--..-----]-.----- 129.1 | 130.1 | 130.4 | 131.4 | 131.5 | 131.6 | 130.6 | 129.2 | 126.1 | 125.0 | 126.3 | 123.8 104.9 
I a a a a ia Semen 116.9 | 116.8 | 117.1 | 117.3 | 116.2 | 117.3 | 116.5 | 115.1 | 113.6 | 112.0 | 110.8 | 110.2 06, 8 
TE os. 7. acne ct b ands ddiandatinde bess odie 133.9 | 133.4 | 132.6 | 131.6 | 130.9 | 132.3 | 130.5 | 128.0 | 123.2 | 124.0 | 121.0 | 121.8 114.0 
Chemicals and allied products___.................- 187.9 | 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6 | 192.5 | 190.9 | 187.2 | 184.0 | 180.5 | 178.9 | 181.3 254. 5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...............-..| ..-.-.-- 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 129.0 | 120.2 | 127.7 | 127.9 | 127.8 | 127.6 | 126.6) 125.3 104. 8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............| ...... 194.4 | 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 195.4 | 193.8 | 190.0 | 188.7 | 187.5 | 187.5 166. 1 
— Ps Fae 89.3 93. 5 99.7 | 103.3 | 105.6 | 110.8 | 120.0 | 121.8 | 118.0 | 121.4 | 121.4 | 116.8 110.5 
oe cee eececcceceeee--}].------} 112.2 | 112.4 | 113.2 | 111.2 107.1 | 105.5 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 104.5 | 103.8 | 103.2 103.5 98.0 
Soros and allied products... _. a a Sees 121.3 | 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 121.3 | 121.9 | 119.8 | 118.8 | 118.7 | 118.0 | 121.0 107.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ............}....--- 180.3 | 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 173.3 | 169.8 | 167.6 | 168.5 | 168.4 | 169.0 167.7 
Explosives CT 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 174.6 | 178.2 | 176.9 | 173.1 | 169.8 | 168.7 | 1248.4 
Compressed and oo ip dp-tihinesiastésLons ner 154.7 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 146.0 | 133.6 | 143.7 | 148.1 | 145.9 | 146.2 160. 2 
a a aia a 161.7 | 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 155.8 | 159.8 | 160.9 | 174.1 | 115.6 | 178.0 | 178.0 | 3614.6 
NG. didhot patie h st dtleendpatiie IM PIMA 252.5 | 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 208.7 | 305.9 | 200.2 | 272.5 | 254.7 | 244.4 | 282.9 | 2434.9 
TE tl ee 72.3 85.3 99.0 | 108.3 | 114.1 | 124.4 | 134.7 | 115.3 85.6 71.0 55.4 59.4 116.7 
EN Renal Sin Te ma 136.3 | 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8 | 117.7 | 117.1 | 118.7 | 111.5 | 102.7 | 107.2 120.9 
Products of petroleum and coal................--- 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 145.4 | 146.1 | 146.6 | 146.8 | 147.8 | 147.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 117.6 
the ATS SE 138.0 | 134.1 | 135.4 | 135.2 | 135.0 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 136.2 | 137.0 | 137.4 | 187.4 | 136.1 110.6 
SS | TE Tes 121.4 | 119.2 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 117.9 | 115.3 | 118.3 | 118.9 | 119.3 | 119.1 | 117.8 | 113.9 113.6 
ATE ATT 77.1) 76.3 | 72.5| 68.2/| 67.4] 67.6] 72.5] 82.6] 95.5] 91.7] 86.7] 85.4 64.3 
NE A RT 155.3 | 152.7 | 150.5 | 152.9 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 157.2 | 157.1 | 156.6 | 151.0 | 149.4 | 146.7 119, 2 
Rubber Esl, ncn ceeehegenoesen 180.4 | 184.2 | 193.5 | 196.5 | 198.2 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 189.1 | 184.0 | 177.0 | 182.9 | 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner Re aCe \  EeneivaetN 188.7 | 195.0 | 199.2 | 201.2 | 203.5 | 206.3 | 207.0 | 204.0 | 197.0 | 189.9 | 183.1 | 195.8 | 160.2 
Rubber et Ia ERE AD. EIA ES 129.7 | 134.8 | 136.5 | 136.8 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 120.6 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 121.3 | 118.4 122.2 147.1 
CC TET LEELA, TTT 132.9 | 143.4 | 145.2 | 147.6 | 148.0 | 148.7 | 147.1 | 144.5 | 141.6 | 139.4 | 133.8 | 132.3 | 141.3 
Miscellaneous industries. -.......................-- 174.4 | 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 | 180.9 | 179.3 | 183.2 | 182.0 | 180.2 | 176.9 | 175.1 | 170.5 | 170.8) 181.7 

Instruments (professional and scientific), 
AS TES TTA 175.6 | 180.3 | 181.0 | 181.8 | 182.0 | 184.3 | 175.9 | 186.4 | 188.8 | 191.3 | 191.6 | 196.7 | 644.3 
pactereees EN ESS aA 2 149.2 | 147.6 | 147.2 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 148.3 | 145.9 | 141.6 168.9 
tical instruments and opthalmic goods...___|______. 177.6 | 179.9 | 183.4 | 186.2 | 187.9 | 188.5 | 185.7 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 182.1 | 181.8 | 183.0 235.0 
— & aaa See 139.1 | 139.7 | 142.1 | 139.2 | 136.5 | 124.7 | 129.9 | 127.0 | 124.0 | 122.9 | 118.9 | 118.0 131.3 
am Tl AE TE 126.8 | 127.4 | 123.7 | 117.5 | 114.2 | 129.9 | 134.9 | 130.4 | 126.3 | 122.1 | 111.3 112.0 83. 8 
a as ae ...--| 78.2| 82.8) 85.8) 87.5) 91.7/ 95.5) 93.0/ 96.4) 9.3) 96.3 )/ 92.2) 93.5 | 98. 1 
ne a esdpasemavelacaces 203.6 | 210.7 | 225.0 | 227.3 | 214.7 | 219.6 | 213.3 | 208.2 | 212.3 | 209.1 | 202.1 | 200.0! 767.9 





























| See footnote 1, table A-5. 
’ See footnote 2, table A-5. 
* Revised. 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries ' 


{1939 average = 100] 
















































































Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
industry group and industry | ore 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July June | 1943 

a 
0 TL EN Se na 319.4 | 312.1 | 310.7 | 314.1 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2 | 208.2 | 202.8 | 200.3 | 284.4 | 267 1.| 262.8 | 334.4 
od og SS LR A ee Se 365.4 | 353.6 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 344.6 | 340.0 | 337.3 | 331.1 | 328.1 | 323.3 | 316.1 | 206.3 | 289. 1 469. 5 
Nond Rae Mihara SE 274.4 | 271.6 | 272.3 | 279.2 | 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 266.0 | 258.3 | 258.1 | 253.4 | 238.5 | 237.0 202. 3 
Ss | S| =EssS | S| Se 

Durable goods | | | 
Iron and steel and their products_-._............--- 315.0 | 306.7 | 295.7 | 204.2 | 287.9 287.9 | 276.2 | 280.8 | 273.7 | 273.6 | 265.9 | 247.5 | 240.3 |; 311.4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills___|______. 236.2 | 219.8 | 212.9 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 208.7 | 203.2 | 206.3 | 204.0 | 191.8 | 182.0 | 222.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. .............-|_...-- 325.8 | 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317.1 | 307.8 | 209.6 | 204.0 | 201.7 | 280.5 | 264.0 | 264.2 | 256.7 
Malleable-iron castings. ....................---|_...-.. 323.6 | 313.4 | 310.0 | 307.5 | 302.8 | 283.8 | 204.4 | 202.5 | 287.5 | 282.6 | 267.1 | 260.9 | 273.4 
ES EC a TT Sy 316.6 | 308.9 | 304.6 | 293.0 | 302.8 | 315.4 | 315.5 | 201.0 | 207.5 | 204.8 | 277.1 | 202.3 | 484.4 
Cast-iron p ia eeminmincics _.|.....-.| 309.7 | 281.7 | 287.5 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 250.9 | 262.4 | 253.5 | 239.9 | 208.6 | 221.7 | 194.2 174.2 
* Tin cans and other tinware__.................-|_....-- 250.4 | 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5 | 232.6 | 248.8 | 274.1 | 270.1 | 248.7 | 234.7 | 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods__-.-........--- __..--.| 213.5 | 243.0 | 287.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6 | 240.7 | 231.3 | 231.8 | 219.2 | 206.3 | 200.1 | 255.3 
SR ES CG ES SE! Spee 255.5 | 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 261.7 | 261.7 | 265.1 | 270.9 | 256.5 | 237.2 | 210.7 | 202.6 
nin ecnaenacamabasatannces 370.4 | 388.2 | 408.0 | 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7 | 389.9 | 36% S | 364.6 | 354.9 | 340.4 | 351.8 | 279.5 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | 
EA TAT EES CIE 340.0 | 361.4 | 362.8 | 355.6 | 361.3 | 360.8 ' 348.8 | 355.8 | 340.8 | 326.2 ' 303.6 | 316.9 334.1 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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236 A.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
Tan Le A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries '—Con 
{1939 average = 100} 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al ay- 
Industry group and industry erage 
: 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
-_ — ———— — i a | | 
Durable goods—Continued 
Jron and Steel and their grouse Contes 
Hardware : ie RE oN 306.3 | 301.2 | 300.2 | 208.6 | 201.9 | oR6.9 | 281.5 | 278.3 | 266.6 | 257.3 | 244.9 | 241.5 | 245.8 
Plumbers’ supplies. ‘ 230.1 | 238.3 | 234.7 | 220.6 | 237.6 | 906.7 | 216.2 | 173.2 | 196.7 | 191.0 | 175.4 | 175.5 | 158.6 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified 279.4 | 276.8 | 281.8 | 274.0 | 277.9 | 994.8 | 265.0 | 258.9 | 247.5 | 234.3 | 210.7 | 206.3 206.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings --| 318.2 | 329.7 | 336.2 | 331.8 | 331.2 | 319.7 | 328.4 | 325.5 | 306.7 289.6 | 279.7 | 271.2 353.8 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing | 327.7 | 323.5 | 325.0 | 313.9 | 318.3 | 399.9 | 303.2 | 300.7 | 289.3 | 279.9 | 253.5 | 252.1 | 300.6 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- | 
work 315.2 | 307.2 | 305.8 | 293.2 | 287.9 | 993.9 | 275.3 | 273.9 | 274.8 | 271.7 | 250.8 | 241.0 364.3 
Metal! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim _- 247.9 | 254.3 | 263.0 | 252.4 | 253.8 | on7 4 | 250.2 | 247.9 | 250.1 | 233.4 | 207.4 175.3 | 292.6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 302.3 | 280.5 | 284.5 | 287.2 | 277.4 | 972.9 | 270.3 | 253.9 | 246.2 | 227.7 | 190.5 202.3 374.5 
Forgings, tron and steel 350.3 | 3f0.3 | 356.? | 351.7 | 341.0 | 323 9 | 323.6 | 318.6 | 306.1 | 303.8 | 272.1 | 284.9 497.6 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted - 304.0 | 290.5 | 289.9 | 203.6 | 292.9 | 995. g | 205.5 | 261.9 | 279.9 | 279.7 | 218.6 | 229.0 | 578.5 
Secrew-machine products and wood screws... _. 346.1 | 355.5 | 362.7 | 354.8 | 355.0 | 951.3 | 349.6 | 349.0 | 332.5 | 393.7 | 300.5 | 305.1 548.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 251.4 | 249.8 | 240.7 | 237.0 | 232.4 | 921.9 | 237.2 | 223.0 | 214.5 | 207.4 | 187.2 | 190.3 | 242.3 
Firearms 606.4 | 596.4 | 598.0 | 590.1 | 569.8 | keg o | 569.9 | 553.2 | 573.2 | 530.8 | 515.9 | 494.3 | 2881.7 
Electrical machinery | 432.6 | 407.1 | 308.6 | 429.6 422.9 | 425.6 | 499.2 | 416.0 | 408.1 | 397.2 | 378.9 | 351.0 | 347.9 | 488.0 
Electrical equipment 327.8 | 317.0 | 322.3 | 315.2 | 317.2 | 917.9 | 308.3 | 303.7 | 297.7 | ong. 3 | 264.3 | 257.5 444.7 
Radios and phonographs ah 413.6 | 409.8 | 419.7 | 415.7 | 423.2 | 447.7 | 427.3 | 408.5 | 390.0 | 269.8 | 332.1 | 329.0 | 472.3 
Communication equipment ae 349.3 | 350.0 | 524.3 | 528.1 | 530.3 | a95 8 | 521.3 | 521.5 | 504.9 | 483.4 459.2 | 476.0 | 503.1 
Machinery, except electrical 434.6 | 429.5 | 423.0 | 416.6 | 409.6 | 406.6 | 309.9 | 390.1 | 388.0 | 376.2 | aga2.2 | 346.2 | 242.0 | 443.7 
Machinery aad machine-shop products ....| 862.6 | 357.6 | 354.9 | 352.9 | 350.3 | 348.7 | 336.8 | 333.5 | 322.3 314.2 | 299.4 | 296.4 | 430.9 
Engines and turbines 602.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 493.1 | 491.7 | son. | 492.4 | 481.7 | 494.5 | 4aa.7 | 446.8 | 475.5 | 758.3 
Tractors 302.0 | 288.3 | 277.2 | 273.6 | 273.3 | 271.3 | 269.9 | 269.0 | 254.1 | ore. 5 | 248.4 | 028.4) 256.7 
Agricultural machinery, exclading tractors___. 344.3 | 333.2 | 312.5 | 308.3 | 294.9 | 901.1 | 280.7 | 277.2 | 289.8 | 250.9 | 247.5 | 948.1 | 256.0 
Machine tools : . 263.6 | 269.7 | 275.6 | 278. : 282.7 | 900.7 | 285.5 | 201.9 | 285.5 | 991 4 | 282.3 | 970.4 503.9 
Machine-tool accessories. : 311.6 | 320.4 | 326.7 | 332.5 | 342.7 | ant. | 343.4 | 343.3 | 226.0 218.3 | 293.2.) an4.8 | 577.8 
Textile magyine oe --| 963.7 | 351.8 | 353.2 | 347.3 | 337.3 | 291.7 | 301.1 | 298.3 | 900.5 | 977.9 | 285.3 | ons.5 | 230.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment --| 490.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 485.2% | 466.5 | 467.8 | 451.1 | 452.8 | 444.0 | 429.4 | 419.2 | 478.1 648. 8 
Typewriters --| 309.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 | 282.6 | 976.2 | 270.1 | 279.0 | 261.6 | 248.1 | 298.2 | 216.5 | 919.7] 143.8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 
chines... - & 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 388.5 | 355.7 | 347.2 | 352.0 | 336.0 | 331.8 | 202.8 | 314.2 | 309.0 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- 
tic 388.8 | 373.9 | 855.6 | 323.5 | 298.8 | 306.2 | 291.7 | 301.2 | 287.9 | 2A9.5 | 224.6 | 228.7] 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial____. --| 300.8 | 296.0 | 206.0 | 287.6 | 278.1 | 273.0 | 280.5 | 255.0 | 242.1 | 228.9 | 220.6 | 298.1 | 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment______|------- | 394.5 | 387.9 | 350.4 | 325.0 | 345.7 | 306.4 | 301.9 | 311.4 | 293.3 | 288.2 | 272.2 | 263.2 | 264.5 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... 560. 3 | 558. 9 | 565.3 | 556.9 | 558.2 | 562.6 | 571.2 | 531.1 | 542.3 | 524.1 |] 553.1 | 558.7 | 557.5 | 3080.3 
Locomotives Anes 757.0 | 705.4 | 723.7 | 897.2 | 797.2 | 876.0 | 836.8 | 895.6 | 846.8 | 896.8 | RIA.0 | 840.2 | 1107.3 
Cars, electric-and steam- railroad . 461.3 | 457.7 | 446.0 | 440.2 | 411.2 | 408.8 | 406.6 | 386.2 | 364.5 | 362.0 | 341.5 | 325.2 57.9 
Aire raft and parts, excluding aircraft ‘engines. 8 642.1 | 660.2 | 682.2 | BAT.R | BAR.7 | 683.3 | 420.4 | 481.2 | 4A32.9 | B40.R | BOS. | 5R5.5 | 3496.3 
Aircraft engines namin 431.6 | 487.6 | 479.9 | BNB.8 | 535.0] 533.7 | 484.2 | 539.2 | 5N7.8 | 498.3 | 448.9 | 4A9.4 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ...__- ‘ 397.2 | 299.1 | 384.0 | 377.9 | 395.8 | 399.1 | 336.8 | 353.7 | 346.4 | 491.5 | 448.8 | 482.4 | 3594.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles and parts 343.1 | 349.0°| 349.5 | 327.6 | 318.5 | 346.7 | 318.4 | 317.5 | 290.9 | 272.1 | 239.8 | 250.2 253. 
eee ; | 355.9 327.6 | 343.4 | 347.7 | 337.3 | 321.1 | 328.9 | 325.7 | 324.3 | 330.3 319.0 | 292.8 | 259.9 321. 2 
| 
Nonferrous metals and their products....._..__ | 346.2 | 350.4 | 354.0 | 359.0 | 360.0 | 354.8 | 356.3 | 345.3 | 338.8 | 331.8 | 324.2 303.9 | 208.4 354.5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous! 
ES a RN SE 292.0 | 283.4 | 281.9 | 278.9 | 269.7 | 271.2 | 256.8 | 250.6 | 247.1 | 239.5 | 227.8 | 190.8 353.9 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous" 
metals except aluminum a a" 8S 283.4 | 294.6 | 299.4 | 307.0 | 301.4 | 391.9 | 290.0 | 286.6 | 284.7 | 283.0 | 208.7 | 2A8.4 | 353.4 
Clocks and watches 296.0 | 299.1 | 301.1 | 306.2 | 296.0 | 306.3 | 309.6 | 301.6 | 289.7 | 280.8 | 251.4 | 259.1 238. 4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- | | 
en atti ee 215.4 | 220.2) 232.8 | 233.9 | 236.8 | 250.5 | 231.0 | 235.5 | 237.3 221.1 | 291.6 | 218.9 165. 1 
Silverware and plated ware... C ouiil 287.4 | We.1 | 286.5 | 279.5 | 279.2 | 275.8 | 281.4 | 257.5 | 250.0 | 229.7 | 212.7 | 291.9) 185.4 
Lighting equipment.__...... ere A 295.5 | 283.6 | 288.9 | 207.5 | 285.7 | 272.5 | 271.2! 284.6 | 2h0.8 | 252.5 | 239.2 | 232.3 7.2 
Aluminum manufactures................ | 348.1 | 389.1 | 382.9 | 375.0 | 381.8 | 384.5 | 373.7 | 362.0 | 358.1 | 351.3 | 349.4 | 325.9 | 591.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 278.7 | 274.6 | 273.4 | 275.3 | 277.4 | 281.9 | 278.0 | 280.8 | 261.7 | 249.0 | 246.1 | 249.5 277.7 
Lumber and timber basic products.__......._.___. 74.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 310.7 | 202.4 | 290.6 | 284.7 | 292.0 | 285.2 | 285.6 | 252.1 | 281.9) 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps ?. pene ee Salting ...-| 384.5 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 333.4 | 309.2 | 306.9 | 305.7 | 315.0 | 309.8 | 313.1 | 276.1 | 286.3 | 238.3 
Planing and plywood mills ?_____. Se ee oS ...| 348.9 | 332.0 | 323.3 | 318.9 | 311.5 | 308.6 | 291.3 | 294.8 | 280.8 | 274.1 | 242.0 | 254.5 | 197.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products.__...____. 290.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 292.0 | 292.0 | 283.1 | 279.1 | 288.5 | 284.2 254.4 | 250.0 | 221.9 | 933.3] 183.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings?.................__]._..... 982.0 | 281.7 | 303.6 | 306.8 | 308.4 | 306.9 | 305.8 | 297.2 | 280.8 | 242.7 | 241.7 233.5 | 165.7 
ban sey a ta 279.1 | 282.4 | 288.8 | 289.1 | 278.8 | 273.4 | 263.7 | 260.1 | 249.9 | 248.7 | 228.0 | 229.9) 185.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar? |... 303.4 | 208.4 | 2984.7 | 281.0 | 278.5 | 279.7 | 286.3 | 287.8 | 257.4 | .3 | 238.7 | 237.9 | 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods? 276.5 | 271.7 | 281.7 | 276.6 | 274.8 | 271.9 | 248.2 | 228.0 | 228.7 | 217.9 | 214.2 | 228.2 /| 159.3 
enn conimapenaeneceguedsins _..---| 380.2 | 373.5 | 355.6 | 343.3 |°347.7 | 326.1 | 314.46 | 313.8 | 312.7 | 300.1 | 287.3 | 275.2) 181.9 
Wood, turned and shaped?._........- ..| 273.0 | 288.0 | 293.4 | 200.5 | 283.0 | 280.9 | 263.1 | 258.7 | 250.5 | 251.7 | 234.5 | 243.9) 175.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products.................... | 208.2 | 287.3 | 288.8 | 285.7 | 278.4 | 280.0 | 281.6 | 274.8 | 271.3 | 287.0 | 200.1 | 242.2| o4t.4| 199.1 
Glass and eC AGM TES EGE tae Em a 287.1 | 288.8 | 283.7 | 270.7 | 282.6 | 283.1 | 276.9 | 274.2 | 268.9 | 255.0 | 238.3 | 242.4 | 187.6 
Glass products made from purchased glass__._.|_____.. 274.1 | 277.5 | 277.2 | 277.2 | 268.7 | 284.4 | 252.6 | 239.6 | 222.9 | 227.4 | 205.5 | 217.6 | 165.9 
CL na 2 ee a ee ee ee Pe 169.3 | 209.2 | 202.7 | 201.1 | 197.9 | 209.3 | 206.7 | 205.4 | 212.5 | 207.0 | 196.1 | 184.0; 441.2 
Brick tile, and terra cotta...................../....... 253.6 | 965.6 | 231.6 | 226.5 | 226.6 | 225.2 | 222.3 | 228.0 | 224.1 | 219.8 | 210.5 | 195.6 | 133.5 
Pottery and related products.._............._.}...._-- 295.9 | 190.0 | 288.4 | 278.8 | 270.0 | 274.4 | 262.5 | 282.0 | 257.7 | 252.4 | 229.0 | 238.9) 188.6 
ERR RO EE eR og Th 227.4 | 220.9 | 235.4 | 238.9 | 243.8 ' 245.1 | 241.5 | 232.1 | 231.0! 226.9! 197.6 ' 191.3! 151.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
[1939 average = 100] 
| 
| Annu- 
1947 1046 al av- 
Industry group and industry | orage 
June | May | Apr. | Mar./| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
yo, eet EE oe Be ER. Be ee ee 318.8 | 309.4 | 295.3 | 307.8 | 290.8 | 301.6 | 289.7 | 281.7 | 284.7 | 280.0 | 215.7 | 255.5 | 292%. 
0 6 A ak. BA St GES ee) Be 231.6 | 230,7 | 222.6 | 217.3 | 210.0 | 219.7 | 221.4 | 218.3 ry 9 | 216.5 | 201.0 196. 9 171.5 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_....}______ 155.2 | 166.1 | 164.4 158.1] 152.9] 158.0] 151.5 | 155.8 | 152.9 | 154.8 | 147.0 | 144.6 90.8 
Eo cukiincs cbt nadah ab asdeoBcawecechut | aa 438.8 | 441.1 | 461.3 | 450.2 | 482.6] 459.9 | 440.8 | 407.8 400.0 | 408.2} 404.5 | 399 1 | 480, 2 
eT a aes ener Neeeie 298.6 | 300.4 | 307.4 | 307.1 | 305.3 | 300.0 | 293.4 | 287.5 | 273.7 | 270.0 | 252.4 | 250.6] 254.¢ 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_| 242.5 | 248.3 | 255.4 | 265.0 | 262.0 | 254.3 | 253.7 | 246.0 | 241.1 | 235.5 | 220.4 | 213.3 | 217.2 178. 9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares....._.|._____- 303.2 | 314.8 | 322.0 | 309.1 | 304.4 | 301.2 | 293.5 985.4 | 281.7 | 275.5 | 246.1 | 248.2 |} 210.8 
Oo ee ee ee ee ee 212.6 | 221.5 | 232.8 | 237.3 | 239.3 | 231.9 | 220.6 | 228.7 | 222.0 | 229.3 | 207.6 | 207.0 | 209. 5 
eS Se SR SEs ae ae aie 200.4 | 200.9 | 208.8 | 206.9 | 201.3! 197.9 | 191.4 189.3 | 180.9 | 181.4 | 166.3 | 166.8 134.5 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- | | 
be E.R | 240, 5 | 248.3 | 262.0 | 275.0 | 251.8 | 253.0 | 242.7 | 243.7 | 242.7 | 234.1 | 298.6 | 238.5 | 22.2 
IR SE SE Ey ee 139.6 | 145.9 | 158.2 | 157.9) 156.1 | 158.2] 154.5 | 150.4 | 143.7 | 141.3) 130.9] 133.0] 107.7 
ee we 183.1 | 191.5 | 205.5 | 207.1 | 198.5 | 207.1] 217.4 | 217.1 | 216.1 | 213.1 | 209.0] 212.2 172.3 
Knitted outer-wear and knitted gloves. -__- Jil beksdok | 195.6 | 200.7 | 231.7 | 237.8 | 238.3 | 250.4 | 252.2 | 243.9 | 234.0 220.1 | 216.7 | 285.5 180. 4 
Knitted underwear_........................... _..----| 282.1 | 228.3 | 230.9 | 223.0 | 215.5 | 216.1 | 207.9 | 203.9 | 199.4 | 196.1 | 189.7 | 189.7 | 180.2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
i EE icsdsebobsitbancecsdogovess .-..--| 211.2 | 215.2 | 218.3 | 217.2 | 215.3 | 210.4 | 201.6 | 195.2 | 186.8 187.6 | 178.8 | 184.5 56. 3 
Carpets and rugs, wool........................|.......| 230.6 | 226.5 | 222.4 | 214.5 | 210.6 | 214.3 | 204.0 | 196.2 | 182.5 | 173.0 | 165.2 | 169.5 141.2 
8S 6 eee SR Rea 153.3 | 145.4 | 175.0 | 178.0 | 180.5 | 191.0 | 185.2 | 182.0 | 181.3 137.9 | 152.0 160.0 117.4 
OE eee eee | 256.0 | 247.2 | 255.4 255.9 | 240.1 | 236.4 | 228.6 | 230.4 | 237.4 | 225.8 | 217.2 | 224.5! 190.9 
OS fo Tae ea eee 255. 4 270. 2 272.7 273.6 | 271.8 | 278.4 | 268.0 268.5 | 266.2 | 255.9 | 220.3 | 246.1 233. 3 
| | | | | | 
Apparel and other finished textile products_______- 274.9 | 272.1 | 279.8 | 317.7 | 314.1 | 300.6 | 292.7 | 283.2 | 283.6 | 283.0 | 272.5 | 240.3 | 258.6) 185.2 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ?__....| ___.- | 270.5 | 267.1 | 281.3 | 280.8 | 277.2 | 278.4 | 271.9 | 246.2 | 242.7 | 236.4 | 215.3 | 230.3) 174.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ?_____...........- 228.8 | 227.3 | 233.7 | 234.0 | 225.9 | 230.3 | 217.7 | 195.6 | 190.6 | 185.3 | 178.2) 180.9 | 143.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s ?__.___._.___- 249.9 | 256.8 | 275.6 | 274.1 | 270.8 | 280.2 | 285.7 | 272.4 | 261.4 | 235.9 210.8 | 224.6 106.5 
pi Re ER ee ee | 242.3 | 257.7 | 274.3 | 283.9 | 273.7 | 280.2 | 262.0 | 236.7 | 235.1 | 227.9 | 219.0 | 225.3 0), 4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ?_._|_______| 260.3 | 277.7 | 340.0 | 344.8 | 322.3 | 206.3 | 284.9 | 311.8 | 320.1. 306.3. 254.2. 283.2 184.4 
Corsets and allied garments ?_.__.........._-_- _..| 198.6 | 197.8 | 196.6 | 191.2 (9183.5 | 186.6 | 182.8 | 177.1 | 166.2 161.2) 154.4 | 166.6 137.1 
ETRE EI ELED ALLL ALTE _..{ 118.9 | 137.7 | 197.2 | 201.9 | 169.6 | 140.4 | 117.2 | 168.3 | 179.7 | 166.2 | 144.9 | 120.9 | 123.3 
ENS PRON ae . = | 224.4 | 212.2 | 228.0 | 221.4 | 201.4 | 220.4 | 204.5 | 193.8 | 178.7 | 178.5 | 157.6 | 169.1 184.0 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?__...._.__|_______| 257.4 | 252.9 | 285.2 | 208.7 | 310.7 | 330.0 | 368.1 | 375.1 | 337.6 | 322.1 | 319.6 327.0] 230.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete ?____. ‘ | 560.8 | 530.1 | 515.8 | 518.2 | 522.0 | 545.6 | 543.1 | 512.6 | 555.2 | 536.5 | 492.3 | 461.2 70. 3 
I ‘| 420.1 | 449.9 | 459. 5 | 467.8 473.1 464.0 | 432.3 | 419.6 | 306.0 | 382.5 | 382.5 | 387.6 33.0 
| | 
Leather and leather products_____...___- _---nee} 211.5 | 207.0 | 214.6 | 222.2 | 223.0 | 220.8 | 218.3 | 201.6) 199.5 | 204.7 | 199.6! 198.7 | 204.9 154.2 
NE SRE Sp SRR pee ee .-| 183.7 | 183.7 | 185.2 | 185.8 | 179.4 | 174.5 | 160.1 | 158.4 | 159.6 | 160.8 | 156.2 | 163.2 110. 6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings a |------ | 170.0 | 179.2 | 190.5 | 189.1 | 192.0 | 191.8 | 183 5 | 182.4 | 182.4 | 194.0 | 179.9 | 186.7 142, 2 
Boots and shoes ?___ hs Sis a gt a | ..-| 197.0 | 205.3 213.7 | 214.2 | 212.8 | 209.3 | 190.8 | 188.2) 195.2 188.1 199.4 | 196.2 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens ?______.._...------|.-.----] 221.9 | 227.1 | 236.2 | 238.2 | 248.4 | 261.0 | 272.2 | 280.1 | 279.5 | 270.2 | 271.3 | 274 939, 4 
eee eee ‘ | 281.6 | 312.7 | 320.9 327.6 | 321.3 | 353.1 | 348.3 | 353.2 | 333.6 | 333.0 | 303.6, 314.7 40. 8 
ne Rpg tert 5 ee See __| 267.8 | on2.8 | 243.1 | 239.3 | 242. 5 | 256.4 | 263.3 | 252.0 | 232.2 | 246.5 | 254.3 | 235.1 | 208.2) 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing__.............- | 231.5 | 211.4 | 217.1 | 237.8 | 268.0 | 236.9 | 215.7 | 110.5 | 118.2 | 202.3 | 179.9 167.4 "0. 1 
hie natie hin’ -kibmibnnsocinahehencers | 274.3 | 257.2 | 243.3 | 237.3 | 233.7 | 246.6 | 243.4 | 256.1 | 258.7 | 265.0 | 267.6 | 257.9 | 169.6 
Condensed and evaporated milk........._____- | 330.5 | 398.5 | 286.1 278.2 | 269.8 | 256.2 | 253.7 | 264.9 | 279.9 | 293.2 | 305.9 | 311.3 197.2 
teal fe EE GSC PR Saree 219.2 | 292.3 | 188.9 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 185.5 | 183.2 | 194.9 | 204.0 | 215.7 | 221.7 | 203.6 | 124.0 
tne eh el, Se hh aBas | 240.4 | 252.6 | 261.4 | 257.2 | 268.2 | 267.8 | 256.1 | 256.4 | 249.1 | 238.6 | 221.1 | 190.9! 177.6 
Feeds, prepared a BOLTS SR are Se | | 286.9 | 285.3 | 305.9 | 278.2 | 284.3 | 296.9 | 273.5 | 208.2 | 261.1 | 275.2) 251.0 | 230.7! 223.7 
Cereal preparations._._.... WR SRS ae 242.7 | 260.1 | 258.7 | 253.9 | 260.5 | 271.9 | 271.6 | 274.7 | 269.6 | 244.4 | 219.5 | 238.6! 217.4 
tee... A. i Se dl adbeasnsakinns | 199.7 | 195.4 | 193.2 | 194.5 | 201.1 | 209.0 | 199.0 | 199.8 | 187.5 | 184.1 | 178.5 | 168.8) 151.8 
og ES Sa a ees Pee 206.2 | 216.0 | 188.3 | 161.2 | 167.3 | 200.2 | 150.4 | 125.5 | 138.3 | 162.5 | 167.5 | 162.4 142.9 
Lear ea 89.8 | 79.6 | 784| 92.8 | 158.6 | 341.8 | 426.2 | 310.1 | 152.4 | 108.6 | 73.8) 70.6) 110.6 
0 AS a a aS oe ae 229.1 | 239.0 | 231.5 | 227.4 | 226.3 | 240.5 | 226.9 | 212.1 | 204.4 | 186.6 | 169.7 | 180.4 166. 4 
Beverages, nonalcoholic.......................- 190.3 | 178.9 | 165.7 | 163.4 | 164.6 | 169.1 | 163.7 161.6 | 170.6 | 185.0 | 186.1 | 172.1 153.9 
SEE SS Se PP ee 268.3 | 251.8 | 239.7 | 233.6 | 235.7 | 251.5 | 236.9 | 235.4 | 244.2 | 232.3 | 222.3 | 210.1 170.1 
Canning and preserving. -..................--- ---| 143.2 | 140.2 | 130.4 | 137.2 | 158.2 | 201.1 | 212.9 | 324.7 | 466.8 | 387.4 | 325.8 | 181.9 | 171.2 
| | | | | 
Tobacco manufactures....................-.......- 194.8 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 193.1 | 201.0 | 20.4 222.0 212.7 | 207.4 | 196.0 | 186.2 | 178.3 | 184.1 | 151.0 
ES SE TSR ae ST SE a 220.9 | 218.4 | 226.8 | 233.6 | 241.5 | 254.7 | 247.1 | 238.9 | 226.7 | 218.7 | 211.1 | 217.8 172.0 
ed Eo ok go Bs gacubhecbepinne 163.9 | 160.3 | 176.3 | 186.2 | 195.2 | 206.7 | 194.3 | 191.7 | 180.9 | 167.4 | 160.1 | 167.8 |} 139.7 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff__-_- 125.7 | 139.4 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 155.8 | 166.8 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 150.7 149.3 | 140.5 | 135.7 131.1 
Paper and allied products. .....................--- 299.6 | 292.6 | 200.9 | 290.9 | 288.1 | 285.1 | 284.5 | 276.6 | 268.5 | 250.8 | 256.5 | 246.4 | 247.0 | 184.8 
«SE ST Se 259.0 | 254.8 | 252.5 | 251.4 | 246.9 | 244.9 | 240.3 | 234.9 | 228.0 | 227.8 | 218.4 | 216.7 | 169.9 
ee ee ene ne een eS 250.1 | 247.6 | 249.3 | 246.2 | 246.4 | 249.0 | 240.0 | 233.5 | 225.8 | 216.4 |] 211.8 | 218.1 | 184.1 
RT Se eran: eee 240.2 | 238.8 | 238.8 | 237.3 | 234.9 | 235.4 | 229.3 | 212.9 | 207.9 | 205.5 | 198.4 | 210.4 | 168.6 
ET earn Tee» 270.4 | 274.9 | 283.8 | 283.9 | 292.2 | 283.5 | 268.6 | 264.8 | 252.6 | 233.9 | 237.7 | 233.9 174.0 
dian tenets aalediicadiaians 249.9 | 25€.9 | 261.3 | 256.8 | 257.9 | 262.1 | 254.6 | 245.0 | 235.8 | 234.1 | 222.6 | 225.5 176.8 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__......- 235.9 | 234.5 | 230.9 | 227.7 | 221.8 | 219.6 | 223.9 | 214.0 | 208.4 | 203.1 | 198.1 | 193.3 | 191.3 | 124.7 
Newspapers and Swag a) 2 Re ‘ 208.8 | 201.7 | 196.9 | 191.0 | 195.2 | 189.7 | 182.0] 178.9 | 170.6 | 168.8 | 163.7 | 162.0) 111.1 
UU gy RS ES Se 240.4 | 240.3 | 238.9 | 234.2 | 235.2 | 239.4 | 227.9 | 220.8 | 215.8 | 210.4 | 200.1 | 204.6 132. 6 
AEE GIDE. * SE ORL. SS 202.1 | 205.7 | 205.1 | 199.1 | 201.1 | 203.4 | 196.1 | 191.4 | 185.2 | 182.6 | 173.2 | 176.3} 123.0 
ET EA ES ATE .------| 205.2 | 288.2 | 285.1 | 275.8 275.0 | 283.6 | 269.1 | 262.1 | 246.5 | 249.9 | 240.7 | 247.7 | 174.9 
Chemicals and allied products..................-.-- 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.3 | 377.5 | 372.6 | 362.9 | 357.0 | 345.0 | 335.3 | 329.1 | 320.0 | 315.5 | 313.0 | 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors................-- --.----| 234.1 | 231.7 | 230.6 | 222.0 | 216.4 | 214.7 | 208.2 | 204.8 | 201.7 | 204.2 | 199.5 | 199.7 152.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__..........- cnpieiies 358.7 | 359.8 | 362.9 | 362.7 | 352.8 ' 351.3 ! 341.9 | 331.9 | 316.8 | 313.7 | 307.0 | 305.8! 233.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries'—Con. 












































































































































[1939 average = 100) p 
| Annn- 
| 1947 | 1946 alev- 

Industry group and industry erage 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
oe _— 
Nondurable gooda— Continued | 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ...................... dae 166.1 | 171.3 | 185.0 | 188.3 | 190.3 | 203.2 | 215.5 | 212.7 | 195.2 | 191.8 | 191.4 | 184.5] 147.0 
Soap... nailing —s Iivdieae -----| 217.2 | 215.9 | 214.8 | 208.2 | 199.2 | 195.7 | 170.8 | 169.0 | 173.2 171.7 | 170.2/ 172.8 146.1 
Kayon and allied products__. re | ee 239.0 | 239.2 | 236.4 | 236.0 | 219.7 | 216.3 | 215.2 | 209.8 | 210.8 | 206.2! 197.6 198.3 162. 5 
«‘hemicals, not elsewhere classified __. --.|-----.-| 334.9 | 329.5 | 326.8 | 323.5 | 321.0 | 313.4 | 301.3 | 294.0 | 220.6 | 298.0 | 229.2 283.0 273. § 
Explosives and safety fuses............._._._. ~----| 333.8 | 310.6 | 315.3 | 307.9 | 320.3 | 200.2 | 282.7 | 202.4 | 202 9 | 272.6 | 284.5 | 285.9 | 1918.5 
Compressed and liquefied gases........._..__.. -----| 269.8 | 285.9 | 253.9 | 258.4 | 248.1 | 247.4 | 242.5 | 220.0 | 240.8 | 247.2 | 238.8 | 230.4! 284.3 
Ammunition, small-arms................._.. -----| 851.7 | 336.4 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 332.3 | 328.7 | 332.3 | 326.2 | 330.3 | 201.4 | 235.7 | 331.3 | 6769.3 
Fireworks : pdibeeonéeseenncedeeaie ‘ 74.6 | 715.6 | 628.4 | 623.7 | 461.1 | 788.6 | 824.6 | 778.4 | 698.3 | 423.1 | 422.1 | 708.5 5981.9 
Cottonseed oil nibeesesbenaenadueddl -----| 184.7 | 208.8 | 253.9 | 280.7 | 205.0 | 326.8 | 341.3 | 277.7 | 196.5 | 108.8 | 119.8 | 126.8 201.5 
PUP h cocnlindivinblitipennchiineeclenainantiaiih Sed 365.0 | 381.0 | 385.0 | 360.@ | 327.6 | 304.9 | 276.6 | 280.4 | 207.4 | 275.4 | 246.4 | 249.7 225. 0 
Products of petroleum and ooal..... ............. 286.2 | 274.7 | 264.2 | 262.1 | 256.8 | 283.9 | 250.9 | 252.6 | 252.7 | 257.3 | 253.1 | 251.0 | 242.5) 184.3 
Petroleum refining..................-.-.-......].-.....] 242.7 | 235.6 | 234.9 | 228.8 | 227.5 | 230.2 | 226.9 | 228.2 | 232.7 | 298.7 | 228.0°| 223.3 172.3 
Coke and byproducts...................- ~-|--<.-.-| 248.0 | 230.6 | 220.3 | 230.5 | 222.6 | 196.7 | 216.2 | 215.8 | 220.0 | 218.2 | 215.1 | 194.7 | 177.4 
a ER SaaS ~----| 147.6 | 144.2 | 121.4 | 114.5 | 116.1 | 129.6 | 135.0 | 150.5 | 190.6 | 166.1 | 171.4 | 168.3 197.0 
Roofing materials.........-.....-- 0-22-22... -|.-.-...| 886.3 | 323.4 | 312.8 | 814.0 | 313.5 | 309.8 | 313.8 | 303.5 | 208.6 | 292.0 | 279.5 | 277.0 197.2 
Rubber uets.. ‘a wa nnncenencneccees| 363.4 | 371.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0 | 386.3 | 392.2 | 377.4 | 361.3 | 363.9 | 336.9.| 321.4 | 331.4 263.9 
Rub tires and Inner tubes... .. joenull -----| 349.0 | 357.2 | 343.2 | 357.7 | 361.2 | 368.9 | 360.3 | 346.1 | 248.9 | 311.2 | 304.3 | 318.3 256.3 
Rubber boots and shoes... ae ~------|-------| 282.0 | 283.7 | 274.3 | 280.6 | 276.0 | 272.6 | 253.7 | 214.8 | 245.8 | 240.2 | 226.6 | 244.8 246. 4 
SN ES CEE ciinontcbbicedccdsrcccncil ---.-| 276.6 | 206.6 | 297.3 | 302.8 | 303.4 | 308.6 | 202.4 | 288.5 | 282.4 | 277.7 | 255.9 | 255.2 | 234.5 
Miscellaneous industries... ora ee 355.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 360.0 | 356.7 | 343.3 | 354.0 | 350.7 | 330.3 | 329.3 | 314.2 | 318.4) 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment. .................. ~«-}--«---] 317.0 | 327.5 | 327.6 | 326.4 | 329.5 | 334.6 | 310.7 | 331.5 | 330.7 | 330.4 | 327.0 | 239.4 1140.5 
Photographic apparatus. .. 2 ---|-----.-| 275.2 | 271.4 | 271.6 | 249.5 | 254.1 | 253.1 | 253.4 | 246.6 | 239.1 | 244.6 | 240.0 | 233.3 261.8 
Optica) instruments and ophthalmic goods__.._|..__. 331.2 | 324.2 | 334.5 | 334.3 | 344.8 | 344.3 | 337.1 | 332.8 | 322.1 | 316.5 | 314.9 | 314.2] 368.2 
Pianos, organs, and parts..................__.. .....| 300.2 | 203.8 | 208.6 | 302.6 | 207.7 | 242.2 | 270.2 | 250.5 | 241.1 | 230.8 | 213.7 | 220.4 247.9 
Games, toys, and dolls.............._.. ~ oo 280.5 | 275.0 | 260.7 | 246.7 | 236.4 | 285.6 | 208.6 | 280.1 | 260.4 | 252.1 | 222.1 | 222.7 142.8 
Buttons... « gatindiiie+ebestbecdéndndskudl ‘ 167.7 | 178.4 | 189.2 | 196.9 | 203.0 | 215.7 | 211.3 | 211.0 | 214.1 | 208.6 195.2 203.0 171.6 
Fire extinghishers , didiniehodenl 396.9 | 380.5 | 410.0 | 409.7 | 425.9 | 438.8 | 431.9 | 415.8 | 414.7 | 405.8 | 397.1 | 406.4 | 1365.1 
! See footnote ' table A-65. 
? See footnote * table A-5. 
* Revised. 
TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
{In thousands] 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Industry group and industry / 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: ! 
(oe Se 66.5) 67.1) 66.4) 67.7) 68.7) 69.1) 68.7) 68.7| 68.9] 68.1) 67.9) 67.5 65.5 67.0) 71.2) 828 
Bituminous coal... ............ 329 328 309 332 335 336 326 334 334 335 337 332 332 248 386 371 
enh nadibtdcincndiodaandascban 80.0 78.9 79.0 78.2; 77.3 76.9 76.0; 75.2) 74.1 73.7 72.8) 68.8 65. 6 59.7; 96.4 88. 2 
iy ciitehinin snbcdbdcodhedi ° 20.0; 20.0, 28.4) 27.3) 26.4) 26.6) 27.5) 27.8) 27.7; 21) 27.4, 2.8! 2.2) 32.2) 20.1 
Cop PCT SCRE HF9. howe 23.9) 24.2) 24.2) 24.2) 23.9) 23.3) 22.5) 21.8] 21.5) 21.2) 20.4) 14.7] 15.5) 31.44 23.8 
Lead and zine. ............. . 16. 0 16. 2 16. 5 16. 6 16. 5 16.1 15.5) 15.0 14.9 13.8 11.5 14.7 14.6 19.0 15. 5 
Gold and silver. ._......... ee 7.8 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.7 7.6 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.2 7.0 7.1 7.1 7.3 24.8 
Miscellaneous.............. eet 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.2 2. 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 2. 5; 2.5 2.3 2.3 6.6 4.0 
Public utilities: 
I, % chneibiindiciditnalbalid 605 509 404 599 594 588 586 583 575 575 565 545 532 402 318 
Telegraph ? wwannceeeeeeese-| 38.5) 38.7] 30.3) 37.9, 38.3) 30.44 40.4) 40.9) 41.5) 422) 42, 42.3} 42.2) 42.7) 46.9) 37.6 
Electric light and power...._...| 263 258 256 254 252 250 252 250 249 249 249 247 244 241 211 
Street railways and busses.....| 253 252 254 254 254 254 252 253 252 252 252 250 249 247 227 194 
Hotels (year round). ............... 385 377 379 378 380 378 384 388 389 385 385 384 387 387 344 323 
Power laundries* _.... Se, ee) ee ee ee ee ee on a on a eT Ste Slee ese 260 226 
Cleaning and dyeing 4 _._......._.. Mee ee ee ee ee an ae ee ee Cae ae ae Rae Hee 80.7) 67.5 
©lass I steam railroads $ ......._... 1,376 1, 366/1,345 |1,325 (1,824 /1,332 (1,353 |1,382 [1,376 /1,363 [1,371 /1,350 [1,330 /|1,307 /|1,355 9&8 
' These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 3 Data are for production and related workers only. 
ing both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 3 These data relate to nonsu employees. Also excluded are mes- 
4, em . ” “ ’ 
Wholesale trade: 11,700 establishanenta, 256 000 cmplonece, ‘ The change in definition from “wage earner” to “production worker” in 


Retail trade: 50,000 establishments, 1,337,000 employees. the power laundries and cleaning and dyeing industries results in the omission 
Hotels (year-round): 1,300 establishments, 136,000 employees. of = or. This causes a significant difference in the data. New 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,600 establishments, 73,000 series are being prepared. 
production workers. § Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Data for the two most recent months are subject to revision without nota- 
tion. Revised data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
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- TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
/ ° 

[1939 average= 100] 

a 1947 1946 An 
Annu- —; 
al av- Industry group and Industry aver- 
erage June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May -_ 

1 
we Mining: 
omens 81.1 | 80.1] 81.8] 829) 83.4] 83.0] 82.9] 83.2] 822] 82.0] 81.4] 79.0| 81.0 86.0 
88.4 | 83.4] 89.7] 90.4] 90.8] 881] 90.0] 90.1] 90.5] 908] 89.5| 896) 669] 1041 
89.4 | 89.6] 88.6] 87.6] 87.2] 86.2] 85.2] 83.9] 83.5] 82.5] 78.0] 74.4] 67.7} 109.3 
143.8 | 141.3 | 135.5 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 132.4 | 136.1 | 138.7 | 138.1 | 139.3 | 135.6 | 132.8 | 100.5 | 160.2 
147.0 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4] 97.8] 94.6] 91.2] 90.0] 88.8] 85.6] 61.8] 65.2) 131.8 
146.1 102,9 | 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4] 103.4] 99.4] 96.3] 95.6] 80.0] 74.2] 947] 94.0) 1221 
182. 5 31.4] 31.9] 322] 31.7] 31.3] 30.7] 29.6] 289] 20.0] 29.1] 285) 288) 286 29. 4 
272.5 : mt 56.5 | 57.0} 569] 55.2) 54.7] 59.6] 60.9] 50.2] 60.4] 63.7] 625] 584) 57.2] 164.9 
918. 5 uarrying and nonmetallic. ___._...._. 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1 | 98.7] 97.1] 96.9] 99.7] 101.2] 101.7] 102.5] 103.2] 101.2] 98.9) 95.7| 06.2 
264.3 nm Rees production ?________- 95.5 | 93.3 | 92.6] 92.0] 91.7] 921) 926] 93.0] 93.4] 93.9] 95.5! 95.4) 042) 92.8 81.8 
769. : ublicu es: 
_s cin digidialil cin ddesniibiipanpamadnsiddaniint 190.4 | 160.1 | 127.2 | 188.4 | 186.9 | 185.2 | 184.6 | 183.4 | 181.6 | 181.0 | 181.1 | 177.7 | 171.7 | 167.6 | 126.7 
201. 5 il 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 108.7 | 110.3 | 112.0 | 111.9 | 112.4 | 112.1 | 113.5 | 124.7 
225 () Electric light and power... ............ 107.5 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 101.9] 101.2] 999) 98.6) 86.3 
Street railways and busses__._......_.-. 130.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 129.9] 130.2 | 128.9 | 128.7) 127.6] 117.0 
184.2 0 ST ERE IE TE 110.5 | 100.7 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 111.9 | 112.2 | 114.4] 112.7 | 110.7 | 109.4 | 109.1 | 107.5 | 106.9 | 106.0 05.9 
172.3 i nticctitedcnabatdildddndiiianed 111.4 | 1197.3 | 111.4] 111.2] 109.6 | 110.5 | 126.5] 117.4 | 112.2 | 109.8 | 106.6 | 106.2 | 107.2 | 107 2 99.9 
177.4 EAE SR 2S PGT _..| 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2 | 108.5 | 111.9 | 108.6 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 101.3 | 103.5 | 105.0] 106.2 
197.0 General merchandise...................]-..---- 121.4 | 122.8 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 125.6 | 171.0 | 145.2 | 132.4 | 125.4 | 117.4 | 117.7 | 121.0 | 121.9) 116.9 
197.2 RETEST Seek aR 114.3 | 114.7] 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 | 135.5 | 124.1 | 120.1 | 116.7 | 105.9 | 107.9] 1143) 114.3] 110.1 
Furniture and housefurnishings._....._|...- __.| 84.6] 84.6] 84.4] 84.3] 84.3] 90.4] 85.5] 83.1] 81.5] 70.5] 781) 77.6!/ 76.7 67.7 
263. 9 CS SESE Cree ear TR PR 99.4} 98.7] 97.8] 982] 98.3] 100.2] 98.4] 96.6] 95.5] 94.4] 93.4] 91.3 90.0 63.0 
5A. 3 Lumber and building materials___.....|....__- 117.6 | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 | 113.4 | 116.1 | 115.1 | 113.6 | 113.8 | 112.6 | 111.1 | 109.4 | 107.7 91.5 
46, 4 Hotels (year-round)...._............-..---.| 119.4 | 118.4] 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 120.2] 120.6 | 119.5 | 119.3 | 119.1 | 119.9 119.9] 106.6 
45 . Siri Saga aarsee 112.2 | 110.2 | 109.1 | 108.7] 109.5 | 111.0] 110.9 | 109.9] 110.1 | 109.9 | 111.6 | 113.6) 1123) 110.7] 115.3 
Cleaning and dyeing. ___....._.....-.----- 127.7 | 123.7 | 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0] 118.2 | 120.9 | 123.0] 126.1 | 125.6 | 124.5 | 130.0 | 131.6 | 129.6] 119.6 
122 7 Class I steam railroads 4... ._____.__.------- 139.3 | 138.3 | 136.1 | 134.2 | 134.0 | 134.9 | 136.9 | 139.9 | 139.3 | 138.0 | 138.8 | 136.6 | 134.7 132.3) 137.2 
5 
y 8 1 See footnote 1. table A-8. 
68. 2 2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
47.9 5 See footnote 3, table A-8. 
42.8 * Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
71.6 
65. 1 ° ‘ . 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average= 100] 
1947 | 1946 An- 
ee nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. } July | June | May 043 
Mining: 
, EE ey ee ee 194.6 | 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 212.3 | 182.3 | 199.9 | 194.0 | 193.3 | 156.5 | 182.7 | 180.4} 133.9 
eS) eee eee 252.3 | 248.0 | 192.4 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 | 234.9 | 241.0 | 198.4 | 243.8] 97.4] 187.7 
—-_ of aE eee 181.5 | 172.1 | 164.7 | 162.6 |] 162.0 | 156.8 | 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0] 147.0 | 145.2] 132.4] 126.9] 106.4] 166.9 
39 a Aer araaS ae 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 220.4 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4 | 253.3 | 253.5 | 247.1 | 230.5 | 144.4] 247.0 
ap OS Se TES Leia 201.8 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 192.2] 170.0 | 167.1 | 163.1 | 164.1 | 153.8 | 106.8 | 110.6 | 212.5 
_ NS SESE HPV 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2 | 221.7 | 220.1 | 192.1 | 188.5 | 188.0 | 172.1 | 128.5 | 180.5 | 179.8 | 209.0 
EES SEE CY 49.3] 50.5] 50.7] 51.0] 48.3] 49.8] 44.5] 43.0] 425] 43.5) 38.5] 41.6] 39.6 36.9 
2.8 NN OST R PRS 95.8} 92.1] 92.1] 85.3] 85.5] 93.3] 999] 99.9] 98.0] 103.5] 96.7] 95.5] 921) 259.8 
‘1 Quessyins and nonmetallic_______.....] 251.3 | 241.7 | 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 | 221.9 | 222.4 | 227.6 | 227.9 | 225.1 | 213.6 | 207.7 | 189.9) 162.2 
8.2 oi aes - a production ?_____...- 175.3 | 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 | 162.6 | 151.3 | 147.1 | 145.4] 115.9 
u u : 
>. EET ee ee ee 292.5 | 196.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 269.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2 | 265.0 | 267.6 | 268.8 | 259.9 | 254.0| 144.9 
5.5 — Ea TT 218.8 | 226.9 | 239.3 | 198.0 |*201.5 | 189.1 | 190.5 | 194.2 | 201.7 | 177.3 | 178.5 | 178.6] 174.9] 175.6] 150.3 
4.8 Electric light and power____.......__-- 177.5 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 159.5 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 | 153.3 | 152.4 | 150.2] 148.4 | 144.2] 109.2 
4.0 Street railways and busses.___._______- 222.1 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 218.6 | 219.5 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 207.9 | 211.2 | 206.7 | 199.5] 195.2; 155.7 
ET 198.0 | 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2 | 189.7 | 184.5 | 182.8 | 177.3 | 174.5] 172.6] 169.6] 127.0 
g sheet SE CE 201.2 | 195.1 | 192.6 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 212.2] 191.7 | 182.5 | 180.8 | 174.6] 172.6] 171.3 | 166.2] 120.6 
7.6 ISD ON A Ty 206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 185.7 | 174.6 | 173.6 | 177.2 | 171.5] 170.0] 166.1 | 129.2 
‘ General merchandise._.__....._..____.- 212.8 | 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 199.0 | 188.1 | 187.1 | 188.8 | 180.5 | 135.9 
‘ FE I 200.8 | 200.8 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2 | 207.6 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 176.2] 177.5 | 186.9] 181.0) 133.9 
2 Furniture and housefurnishings ______- __.....-] 151.1 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7 | 148.6 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 129.7 | 129.6 | 126.6) 123.3 86.5 
; AT TTT 177.7 | 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 170.4 | 178.8 | 169.3 | 166.0 | 164.8 | 160.1 | 156.8 | 152.9 | 148.7 84.7 
5 Lumber and building materials_______- _.......| 210.2 | 203.8 | 201.3 | 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 | 190.0 | 186.1 | 180.1 | 177.2] 173.5) 120.7 
3 Hotels (year-round) *___.................-- 226.4 | 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 | 209.5 | 208.9 | 204.9 | 205.0 | 204.6! 138.7 
a enecdncsned 211.1 | 203.8 | 200.5 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 } 189.8 | 188.7 | 188.4 | 193. 190.9 | 186.2} 149.5 
_ Cleaning and dyeing. ..................---.-. 241.9 | 231.5 | 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 | 225.6 | 216.9 | 231.3 | 236.6 | 227.0! 165.2 
Class I steam railroads__..................- (3) (4) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (4) (3) (3) (?) (3) (8) (3) (3) 
| 
28- 
d- 1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 
2 See footnote 2, table A-9. 
in # Not available. 
yn ‘ See footnote 3, table A-8. 
w . ap Cees only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
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r _ : : 
ABLE A-11: Estimated Number of Employees ' on Contract Construction, by State 
Employment (in thousands) 
i | | 
1947 1946 | 1945 | 1943 
State Se ae) ee Pe ae - sa | (LSS Cao ee ae! Se 
| Month 
May | Apr Mar. Feb. | Jan | Dee Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June May | May | ly aver- 
age 
<tipe oa 218 2. Pe es ae 
| j 

Alabarna 19.0 17.1 18.3 18. 2 17.6 | 19.5 20. 6 21.1 21.9 21.6 20. 3 19.4 17.1 15.4 25. 4 
BUREER.... snccdntedginoabes 9.6 9.5 9.0 | 9.2 | 9.0 8.7 8.5 8.9 9.1 8.5 8.0 7.3 7.0 6.0 14.0 
Fhe ; Sahl 17.0 | 15.0 14.2 | 14. 6 14.5 | 15. 15.5 16.6 16.6 17.4 16.3 12.7 11.9 22.8 18.9 
‘allfornia , | ~ +e 7 3 ft ae See kien guadiedsdede . | eee 
Colorado 3.3) 12.6 122} 128 12.9 12.5 12.2 12.7 13. 5 13.4 11.9 11.1 10.3 9.5 10.8 
Connectient : 27.7 26. 6 25.4 23.6 24.8 27.5 28, 2 28. 2 27.1 27.4 25.8 25.1 24.4 13.3 17.6 
Delaware : 6.4 6.3 | 6.0 5.7 5.7 6.5 6.9 7.0 7.2 7.3 6.9 6.6 6.5 2.8 5.5 
District of Columbia *.. 18.2 16.2 5.7 15.8 15.0 15.9 17.3 17.9 17.5 17.4 16.7 15.8 15. 6 12.3 15. 6 
Florida 37.4 37.3 36. 5 38. 4 40.9 41.9 41.4 41.2 40.1 38.8 36.1 34.3 34.1 22.9 42.5 
Georgia 27.4) 25.1 4.7 24.2 22.7 23.6 25. 2 25.8 26.3 27.1 25. 2 24.5 22.1 15.3 34.0 
Idaho 7.1 | 5.7 5.3 5.0 4.6 5.8 6.5 6.3 6.5 72 6.9 6.8 6.1 3.3 6.0 
Ilinois 114.1 | 107.8] 100.4 96.1 92.9 97.9} 100.8] 102.4 98. 8 96. 1 92.0 88. 9 8h. 4 59. 7 81.2 
Indians $8.5 | 37.9| 35.1 34.3 32. 8 3h. 0 36. 6 39.7 38.5 38.7 37.9 35.0 33.4 | 32.4 36. 6 
lowa 22.6 22.0; 2.3 21.6 21.4 2.4 24.4 25.4 26.3 25.0 23.1 21.6 20.4) 13.2 13.7 
Kansas | 19.4] 17.6 14.7 14.8 5.1 17.2 18. 2 19.1 19.4 18.9 17.1 15.6 14.8 | * 13.5 34.8 
Kentucky |} 154] 14.8 | 14.3 14.2 14.1 15.8 16.8 7.4 16.7 16. 5 15.8 15.1 14.9| 10.0 19.0 
Louisiana | 26.9) 2.7 2.9 23.4 24.4 26.3 26. 8 28.3 32.1 31.7 29.7 25. 4 3.5} 17.8 49.4 
Maine : 10.0 7.9 | 6.8 6. 5 6.9 8.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.4 8.6 7.7 7.2 | 4.1 10.1 
Maryland 43.6) 41.2 | 39.2 35.9 6. 3 39.1 40.1 40.0 40.0 38.9 38. 0 36. 6 35.0] 22.7 44.0 
Massachusetts | 8.4] 4.0] 52.5 £0. 8 52.2 58. 0 62. 1 64.3 65. 4 64. 4 61.2 54.3 52.4] 34.1 36.3 
Michigan | 48.6] 68.2] 57.2 4.6 59.7 62. 6 64.0 67.6 68.7 67.1 63. 5 61.5 68.9} 31.3 47.4 
Minnesota 20.0 25.6 | 25.4 24.6 29.3 |- 30.4 32.3 33.6 33.7 34. 6 34.3 32.8 29.9; 16.8 18.1 
Mississippi. | 121 11.9 13.4 13.6 13.1 14.0 14.6 15.3 14.6 14.0 12.8 10.9 10.1 7.6 15.7 
Missour | 35.6 38.6) 41.5 41.8 42.4 45.0 45.7 46. 2 43.5 41.9 40.7 35. 5 34.2 22. 4 28. 4 
Montana 6.6 5.6 | 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.2 6.3 6.8 6.9 7.0 6.3 5.9 5.1 3.5 3.3 
Nebraska | 128] 10.9) 8.7 8.5 11.0 12.3 12.9 13.7 14.5 15.2 14.6 14.1 12.6 | 7.1 14.7 
Nevada a | 3901 44 4.4 4.6 5.0 5.5 5.7 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.5 6.1 5.9 3.3 7.5 
New Hampshire.....- 6.3 | 5.5 5.1 5.2 5.5 6.9 7.2 7.4 7.1 6.9 6.7 6.5 5.8 2.7 3.0 
New Jersey... 57.1 | 60.4 57.8 56.7 55.9 60. 9 61.4 63. 3 61.5 60. 5 59. 6 58. 6 57.4 34.3 47.5 
New Mexico? nl : . a . ‘ eS! ees Le ee ee ye” a met ia 
New York calla oe 172.5 | 164.4 | 187.4 157.7 147.3 120, 8 187.6 191.7 184.1 177.2 | 166.3 15? 8 139.4 | 102.3 123.8 
North Carolina... 39.1 | 37.3 38. 6 36. 9 37.9 39.6 39.9 40.1 40.0 39.1 37.0 35. 1 32.6) 14.4 35.8 
North Dakota_e 3.8 3.0 2.9 3.1 2.6 3.0 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 2.7 | 1.6 1.4 
Ohio | 0.9) 93.7 7.8 87.4 90. 4 04.2} 100.9] 1044] 102.1] 100.1 96.7 91.3 88.1 50. 5 70.3 
Oklahoma | 227] 2.5 19.9 19.2 18.1 19.3 19.1 19.7 19.9 19.6 178 16. 0 12.8 8.0 39. 4 
Oregon | 2.7! 19.8 19.4 19.1 19.6 20.3 22.7 2.8 23.2 22.9 20. 4 18.7 17.6 11.9 17.9 
Pennsylvania -eene-| 130.6] 125.7 | 115.6] 113.8] 115.8] 125.1 128.4] 133.9] 128.7] 1255] 122.1] 115.0] 108.3 73.8 95.8 
Rhode Island 9.6 | 0.4 8.2 8.0 8.2 9.2 9.1 8.5 8.0 77 7.5 7.4 ee 7.9 16. 2 
South Carolina | 17.2 | 17.4 17.0 16.7 16.9 17.1 17.8 18. 4 19.9 19.0 18. 4 16.2 14.8 7.8 16. 5 
South Dakota 3.7 2.9 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.6 4.1 4.7 4.0 3.5 3.2 3.1 1.9 2.8 
Tennessee ? | - ern. OF a ae es i: ee ae eee See eee a ‘ re 
Texas 04.5 91.6 83.4 81.1 78.0 79.8 81.2 80.7 83. 7 81.0 79.6 75.9 73.1 57.9 122. 6 
Utah tie % 9.1 8.1 7.5 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.6 9.0 8.6 8.4 8.1 7.4 5.1 22. 2 
Vermont 4 | 27 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.5 29 3.0 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 fe 1.3 
Virginia | 98.6! 36.3 32.8 32.7 33.9 37.6 38.9 38.9 41.5 39.3 37.4 34. 2 31.1 7.5 54.7 
Washington | 31.3 29. 6 7.2 25. 5 23.3 27.4 31.0 | 33. 2 33. 5 34.0 33.9 33.3 30.8 24.5 45.0 
West Virginia 11.5 | 11.1 10. 1 11.1 11.5 11.7 11.8 12.3 11.8 11.0 10.7 10.4 9.9 8.7 14.7 
W iseonsin | 96.51 34.0 33. 4 33.0 37.5 _39.6 40.8 40.7 41.2 39. 6 38. 7 36. 1 33.9 25.9 21.4 
Wyoming...........-.---.-. | $4] 54) 45] 46) 85) ° 46) 49] 51 54| 65| 49) 43/ 38] 24 3.9 












































' Covers all employees of firms whose major activity is construction. The 
estimates include all off-site ermployees of these firms (regardless of whether 
or not they are engaged in work relevant to construction activities) as well as 
employees at the site of construction projects. The data do not cover any 
self-employed persons, working proprietors, and employees of non-construc- 
tion organizations (including force-account workers of public bodies and 
private firms) who may be engaged in construction activities. 

2 At date of publication, estimates for this State had not been completed. 

41347 revised. 


Source: These estimates were compiled by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in connection with its State employment statistics program and 
as a segment of the Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series. The 
estimates are derived from base data developed for a recent selected month 
from State Unemployment Compensation and Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance data, and adjusted monthly on the basis of current 
reports of employment made directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
a sample of contractors. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group! 
























































Executive 2 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other corporations # 
agencies 4 Department 5 agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
! — — — 
a 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
de Rc ee 3, 244, 924 3, 200, 527 2, 366, 251 364, 092 470, 184 6, 171 2, 636 35, 690 
RE PR. wncencsscsdsuc 2, 774, 163 2, 731, 642 1, 650, 995 418, 280 662, 367 6, 561 3, O81 32, 879 
Se 2, 689, 901 2, 646, 708 1, 547, 896 420, 709 678, 103 6, 697 3, 063 33, 433 
PE on. dovspasss 2, 625, 051 2, 581, 932 1, 470, 579 424, 321 687, 032 6, 736 3, 036 33, 347 
September-..-...-- 2, 517, 827 2, 474, 982 1, 358, 426 424, 734 691, 822 6, 825 3, O75 32, 045 
CE ocsnsducne 2, 434, 015 2, 391, 478 1, 271, 976 425, 093 694, 409 6, 902 3, 061 32, 574 
November --.-.-.-..--- 2, 400, 290 2, 357, 755 1, 229, 705 426, 177 701, 873 6, 896 3, 079 32, 560 
December... ....-- 2, 614, 126 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 596 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 3, 061 32, 259 
1947: January..........-- 2, 279, 039 2, 237, 128 1, 129, 710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 066 31, 08% 
February. -.....--- 2, 256, 832 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 32, 045 
Se 2, 247, 293 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 32, 111 
n.d agadbes 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 31, 881 
ee PRET: ES 2, 193, 113 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 247 3, 071 31, 531 
ERS FE 2, 168, 935 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604, 174 7, 211 3, O61 30, 948 
| 
Continental United States 
ee 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5, 373 2, 180 | 21, 604 
Ee 2, 927, 288 2, 889, 682 2, 071, 261 363, 207 455, 124 6,171 2, 546 | 28, 889 
AEE 2, 328, 734 2, 293, 189 1, 238, 769 416, 848 637, 572 6, 561 3,013 25, 071 
Ee aE 2, 266, 780 2, 230, 972 1, 159, 087 419, 282 652, 603 6, 697 2, 995 | 26, 116 
RR Ske 2, 249, 059 2, 213, 468 1, 129, 390 422, 906 661,172 6, 736 2, 968 | 2.5, 887 
September_-_-......- 2, 198, 448 2, 163, 274 1, 074, 344 423, 331 665, 599 6, 825 3, 007 | 2h, 342 
RS 2, 118, 825 2, 084, 103 992, 574 423, 702 667, 827 6, 902 2, 993 24, 827 
November--.-......- 2, 084, 062 2, 049, 287 949, 115 424, 785 675, 387 6, 896 3, O10 | 24, 869 
December.........- 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 572 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 | 24, 623 
eg a 1, 982, 574 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 24, 400 
ET ccncdenene 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 142 7, O80 3, 001 | 24, 335 
 .  e 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 903 24, 063 
SS. ee 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 25, 604 
Se ae 1, 924, 582 1, 890, 920 | 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 247 3,003 | 23, 412 
a ee 1, 905, 107 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 211 2, 993 | 23, 005 























1 Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the executive branch are reported through the Civil Service 
Commission; data for the legislative and judicial branches and Government 
corporations are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the name of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941 
and 1943. Beginning July 1943, employment within continental United 
States was reported monthly and the number of persons outside the country 
(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all 
areas. 

3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re- 
serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Panama 
Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various times the fol- 
lowing additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column 
are under the executive branch. 

4 Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and, until 
their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies cre, 
ated specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

§ Prior to December 1943, employment data were adjusted upwards to 
convert the temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to 
a name-count basis in order to be consistent with data reported subsequently. 
Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices were hired on a contract 
basis and therefore, because of being private employees, are excluded here. 
They are included beginning July 1945, however, when they were placed on 
the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. Substitute rural mail 
carriers, which have been included in data published by the Civil Service 
Commission since September 1945, are excluded here. Employment figures 
include fourth-class postmasters in all months. Additional employment 
necessitated by the swollen Christmas business is included in December of 
each year; it is excluded from published figures of the Civil Service Com- 
mission beginning December 1942. 
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TABLE A-13: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group’ 
{In thousands] a 
Executive ? 
- — = Government 1 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial corporations ! 
Total War agencies ¢ Post Office All other 
Department agencies 
| 
All areas (including outside continental United States) = 
a a ory 7 19 
1989 $1, 753, 151 $1, 688, 684 $357, 628 $586, 346 $744, 710 $14, 765 $6, 691 $43, 011 19 
1044 ¢ 8, 301, 467 8, 206, 767 €, 178, 743 864, 047 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 200 19 
1946: June £33, 860 525, 485 306, 230 82, 703 136, 552 1, 828 950 5, 597 
July 561,423 552, 335 282, 855 95, 601 173, 879 2, 169 1, 041 5, 878 
August 568, 811 550, 734 201,914 95, 873 171, 947 2, 158 1, 141 5,778 
Septem ber 551, 286 542, 388 286, 693 04, 329 161, 366 2, 139 1,106 5, 653 
October 564, 372 555, 048 278, 795 96, 805 179, 448 2, 194 1, 190 5, 939 
November 524, 421 515, 284 255, 098 96, 836 163, 350 2,127 1,193 5, 817 
December 569, 003 550, 755 259, 348 137, 277 163, 130 2, 166 1,190 5, 892 19 
1047: January 532, 509 522, 987 246, 330 97, 190 179, 467 2, 369 1, 222 §, 931 
February 492, 218 482, 962 229, 269 04, 525 159, 168 2, 308 1, 090 5, 858 
March 514, 403 505, 040 244, 794 97, 002 163, 244 2, 365 1,140. 5, 858 
pen 505, 054 40F, 509 231, 598 96, 444 167, 467 2, 440 1,178 5, 927 
May.. 4516, 791 507, 481 232, 778 95, 486 179, 217 2, 439 1, 181 5, 690 
June 499, 896 490, 672 214, 028 96, 012 180, 632 2, 425 1, 149 5, 650 a 
Continental United States S 
— — E 
1U44 6 $7, 628, 373 $7, 541, 181 $5, 553, 522 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 C 
1946: June. 497, 353 489, 678 76, 540 82, 445 131, 693 1, 828 917 4, 930 a 
July 523, 580 515, 212 252, 237 95, 298 167, 677 2, 169 1, 005 5, 194 
August 531, 587 523, 242 261, 826 95, F72 165, 844 2, 158 1, 106 5, 081 
September 515, 735 507, 581 258, 164 94, 031 15£, 386 2, 139 1,072 4, 943 
October 527, E49 518, O86 249, €24 96, £07 172, 855 2, 194 1, 154 5, 235 
November 488, 700 480, 204 226, 474 96, 538 157, 282 2, 127 1,160 5,119 
December 532, 354 523, 818 230, 194 136, 878 156, 746 2, 166 1, 155 5, 215 
1047: Januarye* 490, 368 481, 517 211, 379 96, 869 173, 269 2, 369 1, 183 5, 299 
February 450, 172 441, 602 193, 834 94, 203 153, 565 2, 309 1, 055 5, 206 
March 469, 854 461, 282 207, 247 96, 679 157, 356 2, 365 1, 105 5, 102 
epee 462, 991 454, 194 196, 756 96, 128 161, 310 2, 440 1, 143 5, 214 
ay 472, 537 463, 916 196, 068 95, 164 172, 684 2, 439 1, 145 5, 037 
June 457, 868 449, 308 179, 411 95, 683 174, 214 2, 425 1,114 5, 021 
1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from for the —_~ | increases given in July 1945 and July 1946. Beginning December r 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are reported monthly by most 1 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. Data for the executive branch agencies. 1 
are reported through the Civil Service Commission; data for the legislative 3 See footnote 3, table A-12. 1 


and judicial branches and Government corporations are reported directly 

to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 

Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
y 


reported pay rolls for the continental area on 
continental United States from June 1943 through 


Pay rolls for areas outside 
ovember 1946 (except 


for the War and Navy Departments for which these data were reported 
monthly) were secured by multiplying employment in these areas (see 


footnote 2 to table A-12 for derivation of the employment) 
pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey as of that 


rds 


the average 
te, adjusted 


4 See footnote 4, table A-12. 

5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
by the retention of a part of the tal receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a lar salary basis in July 1945 by con ional action. 

* Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 

pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TABLE A-14: Total Government Employment in Washington, D. C. by Branch and Agency ! 














| Federal 
District of 
Year and month =o Columbia Executive ? 
government Total ms a | pe t | Legislative | Judicial 
ense os ce other 
All agencies agencies 3 Department | agencies 

—_— S| = —— : ————_—_—_—_—_— 
ES a a 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 §, 373 424 
SE idsitdnscttthsontececes 300, 720 15, 867 284, 853 278, 176 144, 133 8, 273 125, 770 6, 171 506 
a 259, 732 16, 587 243, 145 236, 017 88, 763 7, 485 139, 769 6, 561 567 
c eae 259, 765 17, 372 242, 393 235, 112 87, 348 7, 523 140, 241 6, 697 5RA 
SEER SST 259, 511 17, 460 242, 051 234, 758 86, 883 7, 549 140, 326 6, 736 557 
September.__....._. 257, 448 17, 460 , 602 . 7, 547 138, 748 6, 825 561 
SPR 250, 826 17, 501 233, 325 225, 862 81, 495 7, 495 136, 872 6, 902 S61 
November_.__....-.- 249, 811 17, 606 L 224, 742 79, 085 7, 521 138, 136 6, 806 567 
December....._.__.- 252, 539 17, 582 234, 957 227, 582 78, 383 11, 036 138, 163 6, 806 569 
1947: January...._... ee 246, 528 17, 795 228, 733 221, 293 75, 676 7,819 137, 798 6, 864 576 
Poeareaty.........s-- 245, 769 17, 912 227, 857 220, 206 75, 284 7, 618 137, 304 7, O80 571 
REC. « xéntbthie dios 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136. 511 7, 039 573 
ERR, 8S 243,715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 576 
PIS rae 241, 052 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 309 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 573 
ERR i 237, 487 18, 149 219, 338 211, 554 71,175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
































1 Data for the executive branch are reported through the Civil Service 
Commission; data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of 
Colum bia Government are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment represents an average for the year or the number on the pay 
roll with pay during the last pay period of the month for the District of 
Columbia Government and the number in pay status as of the first of the 
month for the Federal Government. 


? Beginning January 1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 
District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 

3 Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and, until! their 
abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies created 
specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 


TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 


{In thousands] 





























Personnel et ~ a or as of first of Type of pay (total for year or for month) 
Year and month =anenn Eames en 
Mustering-out | Family allow- Leave pay- 
Total Army * Navy ‘ Total Pay rolls 5 pay § enaen ¢ aaman nd 
SESS es, SS 345 191 154 $331, 523 Kk) : ; 
ERS 8, 944 6, 733 2, 211 11, 173, 186 OE eee $1, 032, 334 
Be A cccncmekiagoene 3, 446 2, 009 1, 437 736, 131 544, 515 $143, 984 47, 632 
Phd eaeed 3, 050 1, 890 1, 160 618, 256 459, 890 115, 689 42, 677 : 
(| a ee 2, 745 1,815 930 559, 112 413, 575 104, 937 40, 583 $17 
September-------_- 2, 474 1, 731 743 507, 851 377, 702 90, 570 37, 572 2, 007 
a ars Sea 2, 477 1, 738 739 607, 943 378, 853 64, 343 35, 650 129, 097 
November..._..-..- 2, 441 1,717 724 733, 071 345, 969 50, 617 35, 316 301, 169 
ER 2, 204 1, 511 693 683, 036 320, 533 45, 315 33, 165 234, 023 
1947: January-...........- 1, 987 1, 319 668 684, 875 307, 516 29, 967 29, 052 318, 340 
|, Tear mesenger 1, 906 1, 254 652 648, 164 294, 040 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
inet accreted 1, 834 1, 199 635 651, 478 284, 441 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
Se 1,777 1, 148 629 552, 071 264, 296 17, 290 26, 085 244, 400 
Va 1, 703 1, 081 622 363, 349 257, 463 14, 662 25, 814 65, 410 
i aa ee 1, 631 1, 021 6lu 322, 665 249, 936 12, 265 24, 501 35, 963 

















1 Except for Army personnel for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

2 Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the enemy. 

3 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Phi ippine Scouts are included. 

4 Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

5 Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty only. (Navy pay rolls prev- 
iously published included pay of the retired and inactive reserves.) For the 
Army, pay rolls from 1943 through June 1946 represent actual expenditures. 
Army pay rolls for other periods and Navy pay rolls for all periods represent 


estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel count. Pa 
rolis for the Navy proper include cash payments for clothing-allowance bai- 
ances in January, April, July, and October. 

6 Represents actualexpenditures. 

7 Represents Government's contribution. The men’s share is included in 
the pay rolls. 

5’ Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Cong. to 
forme: enlisted personnel for accrued and unused leave and to present officers 
and enlisted personnel for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Payment of 
present personnel while on terminal leave is included in the pay roll. Value 
of bonds (representing face value, to which interest will be added at time 
bords are cashed) and cash payments are included. 






















































































244 B.—LABOR TURN-OVER MONTHLY LABOR I 
B: Labor Turn—Over 
rm . e . . . 
PaBLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries by 
Class of Turn-Over ' 
: 
Ciass of turn-over and year | January |February, March April | May June July August | — October ——- at ag 
Total secession: 
1047 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 14.7 ee eet) ae 2 ee eS eee) 
1946...... 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 
1945 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 Ir 
1943 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 5.2 
1939 3 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
Total separation: 
1047 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 | aaa ee eee ee eee Meerres we. fy A 
1946 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
1945 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 A 5.9 
1943 Soa 7.1 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8. 1 7.0 6.4 6. 6 E 
1939 3 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 “3.0 3. 5 : 
Quit: 
1947 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 oS ae a ee Ss eS Serr 
1946 4.3 3.9 4,2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
1945 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 " 
1043 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 : 
1939 4 9 .6 8 .8 Pe av .7 .8 1.1 .9 .8 me 
Discharge: 
1047 4 .4 .4 .4 1.41. Se RE Ey ee 
1946... . 5 .5 .4 .4 .4 3 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 
1045 i o¥ ‘7 .6 .6 ye .6 x .6 5 5 4 
1943 5 5 .6 .5 .6 .6 ee oF 6 .6 .6 .6 
1939 8 of ot -l oa aot os on «en ve a 2 ot 
Lay-off:4 
1947... 9 .8 9 1.0 PPS ee rt OS Be! ER ee oe eV ee ee eee T 
1946 1.8 1.7 1,8 1.4 1.5 2 .6 * 1.0 1.0 ae 1.0 
1945... .6 on .8 1.2 1.7 1.5 10.7 4.5 2.3 1.7 1.3 
1043.....4 » 5 5 .6 5 -5 5 5 -5 -5 an 1.0 
19394. © 2.2 L9 2,2 2.6 2.7 2. 5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including A 
military :$ : 
1047 ol an 1 an FF Se eee! Se Se 6 ES Se ae 
1946 : on .2 2 2 2 2 om 2 2 2 on wa 
3 3 4 .4 .4 4 4 3 ai 2 2 = N 
asians 1.4 1,4 1.2 1.0 .8 8 .8 al on of .6 -6 
' Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. For the month of April, rates 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to are based on reports from 7,000 establishments employing 4,500,000 workers. 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 2 Preliminary figures. 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer 3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the month. The turn-over 4 Including seapemry (of more than 7 days’ duration), indeterminate, and I 
sarnple is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey— permanent lay-offs. 
proportionately fewer smal! plants are included; printing and publishing, 5 Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not quits. 
F 
TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and Industries’ 
s 
Separation 
—_ 
accession 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off wy 1 
May?) April | May?| April | May?/| April | May?| Apri! | May?/| April | May?/ April 
Manufacturing 
aa Se ne ee 4.8 5.4 5.6 5.5 3.5 3.9 0.4 0.5 1.6 1.0 0.1 0.1 
TB IR cate adh RB tithigthet an hn ata ded 4.7 4.8 5.1 5.0 3.4 3.6 3 .4 1.3 -9 od 
Iron and steel] and their products... ..............-... 4.5 4.9 4.6 4.7 3.3 3.6 .4 .4 .8 5 ot .2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__ --.-- 3.9 3.6 3.1 3.0 2.4 2.6 a a .3 mi ~ a 
a ii a a a I pa Po 7.9 8.6 8.2 8.7 6.5 6.8 1.0 1.0 5 .6 4. 3 
GI GHEE > co cocceccceceosnudéeasesess 7.6 7.9 6.9 8.1 5.6 6.7 5 .6 5 .2 .3 6 
Steol castings. ....... ET ee ra Pees Se 4.4 5.1 5.4 4.8 3.3 3.4 .4 .6 1.5 of on se 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ...........2.......... 3.7 6.1 4.4 4.5 3.3 3.7 -5 3 5 5 1 @) 
Tin cans and other tinware......................-. 4.9 5.8 6.9 5.8 3.3 3.4 6 -7 3.0 1.5 of 2 
tn ain tinenpnecdeaneatootmneaimnitan 3.0 3.0 3.5 3.9 2.2 2.6 .3 .4 .8 ee om y 
SS SEITE LD LSE LAEAELA 2.8 4.8 9.4 4.3 3.1 3.2 .7 m 5.5 .4 1 (3) 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) pubadinbiemannninet aa paeaiedne 3.2 3.9 4.8 5.6 3.5 4.1 -5 5 .8 9!) @& an 
EERE eg a ae 6.1 6.5 6.8 6.4 5.2 5.3 -5 6 1.0 .4 on eS 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment....__. | 55! 68! 741° 67! «aol 47 ‘8 71 26! 13 1 M 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and 


Industries '--Continued 








Separation 




































































Total | | TT 
accession | 
Group and industry | Total | Quit | Discharge | Lay-off 
| 7 | _| a 
May?! April | May? April May?| April | May? April | May?) April 
| | | | 
Manufacturing—Continued | | | | | 

Iron and steel and their ‘products—Continued | | 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam | 

GL EER: Pte ot Ra aE SE 4.2 5.2 6.6 6.9 4.3 4.6 0.6 0.6 1.6 1.6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. __- 5.8 7.4 6.0 6.7 4.6 4.8 5 ee 8 1.0 
Fabricated structural-metal products -_.__--..--- 4.6 6.3 5.2 6.4 3.2 3.8 6 6 1.3 1.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__.........______- 2.6 4.4 3.8 4.3 2.3 3.1 4 4 1.0 6 
Forgings, iron and steel_.........__. aS Ree: os 3.9 4.7 5.1 4.4 3.0 3.4 6 5 1.5 .4 

ES ee ares 3.4 4.0 5.2 5.3 2.6 3.1 4 5 2.1 1.6 
Electrical equipment for industrial use_- 2.3 2.7 3.5 3.3 1.9 2.1 2 3 3 8 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs_____ 5.1 5.1 8.2 7.9 3.4 3.9 9 9 3.8 3.0 
Communication equipment, except radios 1.9 2.7 3.1 4.1 2.5 3.0 2 2 3 8 

Machinery, except electrical. __......______- 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.5 2.8 3.1 .4 8 1.1 8 
Engines and turbines. _________- 4.1 4.1 5.8 §.1 2.9 3.1 7 5 2.1 1.4 
Avricultural machinery and tractors. 4.3 5.2 4.0 4.7 3.3 3.8 3 .4 .2 “o 
Machine tools Be. E 2.1 2.4 1.5 3.8 1.8 2.0 | .3 wa 2.2 1.3 
Machine-tool accessories _ 2.3 2.8 6.7 5.2 2.2 2.3 | 6 4] 3.9 2.4 
ee machinery and equipme nt, not 

elsewhere classified. .____.._._..___- 3.0 3.2 3.5 | 1.4 7 3.4 3 i 4 6 
General industrial machinery, except pumps 3.3 3.6 4.3 | 4.5 2.5 2.9 4 5 1.3 1.0 
Pumps and pumping equipment_________- 3.0 4.0 | 3.9 4.4 2.5 3.4 6 5 a 5 

' | | 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles 6.1 7.8 | 9.7 8.1 4.2 4.1 5 6 | 1.9 3.3 
Aircraft E a ‘ 4.8 6.4 9. 6 5.8 5.0 3.9 .4 .3 1.1 1.5 
Aircraft ps arts, inelnding engines. 2.7 3.2 5.1 6.8 2.8 3. § .4 .6 | 1.9 a 
Shipbuilding and arene . 9.3 12.2 12.4 12.0 4.7 5.0 .8 ‘J | 6.8 5.8 

Automobiles. _- es 3.9 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.2 3.5 .4 5 1.6 6 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers Pe 3.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 3.0 3.6 .4 5 1.4 3 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessor ere 4.6 5.0 6.1 5.2 3.5 3.4 .6 6} 1.8 1.0 

Nonferrous metals and their products ____._______- 3.3 4.2 6.4 6.0 3.1 3.5 .4 6 2.8 1.8 
Primary smelting and refining, except alt iminum 4.0 3.7 4.0 3.3 2.4 2. 6 .4 3 1.1 .3 

Se SR a ie 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys..|__—1.3 2.4 4.5 4.2 2.1 2.8 .2 3 2.1 1.0 
Lighting equipment 4.5 5.4 4.9 4.9 3.9 3.5 a 4] 8 1.0 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 

ER ORR? a ae 3.5 5.0 7.1 6.8 3.5 4.4 .4 9] 3.1 1.3 

Lumber and timber basic products _____...._.-- 8.6 9.1 7.1 7.7 6.1 6.5 | 4 6 5 6 
I al i 8.7 8.8 6.8 7.0 5.9 6.0 | 4 ca .4 6 
Planing and plywood i bc duattinte ds 6.3 6.2 5.5 5.6 .8 4.7 5 5 a 3 

Furniture and finished lumber products _____- Ss 6.9 6.8 | 7.7 8.3 5.5 6.0 .6 .8 1.5 1.4 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings. + 6.9 6.9 7.6 8.4 5.4 6.1 .6 8 1.5 1.4 

Stone, clay, and glass products___..........___....._.. | 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.5 2.9 3.2 4 .4 1.3 8 
Glass and glass products................._____._.. 4.0 4.3 5.3 4.8 2.4 2.9 5 5 2.2 1.2 
A EP at aR SRE | 4.9 4.6 4.5 4.1 3.7 3.5 5 .4 a a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........................ 5.5 5.9 5.4 4.7 3.8 3.6 .7 5 yr 5 
Pottery and related products. oe a ee ee 3.6 4.8 4.7 4.2 3.4 3.1 .3 3 .9 .8 

Textile-mill products__......._____ Papa ee ae = 4.9 5.9 5.5 3.8 4.0 4 4 1.6 1.0 
A, a Jie a ee a a | 5.3 5.8 6.7 6.3 4.8 5.1 .4 4 1.4 eS 
Oe ee ee 3.5 3.9 4.3 5.1 2.7 3.1 an 3 | 1.3 1.6 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and oust’ 3.4 3.8 5.3 4.5 2.7 2.7 .3 4] 2.2 1.3 
Hosiery, full-fashioned _- neneenenenn-neneee| 2.4 2.3 3.9 4.2 2.2 2.4 .2 3 | 1.4 1.4 
Eee = 5.1 5.0 6.9 7.1] 4.2 4.8 | mS on 2.3 | 1.8 
Knitted underwear.......__....___.. | 6.2 5.0 4.6 5.7) 4.0 3.9 .2 .4 4 1.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen | 

Ce ee ccsemmadh | 25] 35] 36] 37 } 22] 28) ob 5 .8/ 1.3 

Apparel and other finished textile products. _-.______- 5.5 5.5 6.1 | §.7 4.3 4.5 | .3 .3 1.5 9 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. 3.9 4.6 3. 5 | 3.9 3.1 | 3.5 | 2 2 | 2 02 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and "| 

EE < catia toccercedhanr asindiawsbhe’ 5.8 5.6 6 6 5.9; 46) 47 2 3 | 1.8 | 9 

| | | j } 

Leather and leather products. -__-............-...-...- 4.0 | 4.6 | 5.0 4.8 | 3. 5 | 3.7 | .3 3 | 1.1 | eS 
rt 2 See ee ds i eemonandinmadeube 2.5 | 3.3 | 3.4 3.4 | 2.2 | 2.4 | 3 .3 | 8 | 6 
Boots and shoes...._...-.... ca chillcasahidh dn diendpniate | 43) 48) 53 5.0| 3.8 | 3.9) .8 So). SP 7 

| } 

Food and kindred products. _.__.._..._..-.-_-----.-.- I 67 6.3) 5.6 5.9| 3.8 4.3°| 4 .5 1.3} 10 
ER cictindndenannatvlnrgapdbuinessace | 10.3 7.2 | 7.9 6.8) 46) 3.6) 9 6} 223) 24 
OS EEE RRS ee ee lee 4.0 5.0 | 2.8) 3.6} .3 4 9 | 9 

Tobacco manufactures. ._-. o ERNE Bee § Sees | 6&8] 46) 64) 6&8] 37) 3&4 | 3 3 23/ 2.0 

| } j 

ey ee OG SIOUIIN. . 5... cv ck concn cocncceccss 4.4 | 4.4 | 5.0 | 4.5 | 3.4 | 3.3 | 5 6 | 8 | 4 
i RE ee 3.9 3.9 3.4 | 3.7 | 2.5 | 7 | 4) 5 3 | 3 
re a oe anaedaacweawandeebe 4.3 5.6 6.8 | 6.7 | 4.7 4.8 | 6 | -9 1.2 | .8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and 

































































Industries '—Continued ( 
| Separation 
Total | 
accession | 
( Miscellaneous in- i 
jroup and industry | Total | Quit Discharge Lay-off cluding military | y 
r | vie 
May?! April | May? | April | May?| April | May*/ April | May?/ April | May?! April 
| | | 
| 
Manufacturing—C ontinued | 
Chemicals and allied products ae ER 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 1.7 1.7 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.7 0.1 0.1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors..................... 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.7 1.9 1.8 .4 .6 .8 3 (8) (3) 
aes and allied products aie eamanisiiell ia 2.2 1.7 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.2 3 -2 a a 8 - 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives Ma ae BE 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.3 1.6 1.8 3 3 1.0 1.1 8 23 
Products of petroleum and coal. . pdhassdet 2.8 2.1 1.1 1.1 .8 ~ os 1 on 1 “a 
PU Pond landdenndebooncseedestéecaitn 2.7 2.1 1.0 1.0 * .6 a of i3 -2 1 ia - 
Rubber products___. eee ee 2.8 3.1 4.6 4.1 2.9 2.8 .4 3 1.3 .9 (3) 1 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.................._-- 1.8 1.9 3.5 2.6 2.1 1.9 .2 a 1.2 4; @ . I 
Rubber footwear and related products..........- 3.4 4.4 5.1 6.4 4.1 4.5 3 3 on 1.6 (?) (3) I 
Miscellaneous rubber industries_.__. paleaatiemeld 4.2 4.7 6.1 6.3 3.6 3.9 .6 .6 1.8 1.6 .1 2 1 
Miscellaneous industries............................. 2.7 3.7 3.7 4.3 2.2 2.5 -3 3 1.1 1.4 of 1 
Nonmanu facturing 
Metal mining *............. punts eaeededuelnciionen 6.5 6.7 5.9 5.9 4.9 5.0 .4 .4 .4 3 a 2 
PG GE ncocodbes siod ‘ scadvbdienimanal 4.1 6.4 2.5 2.8 2.0 2.3 .3 “a iQ) off a 3 
Copper-ore hedate ane 7.3 7.1 7.0 8.0 6.3 7.1 5 -6 1 -2 ol | 
Lead- and zine-ore............... 7.9 5.5 7.8 6.1 6.5 5.1 .6 5 .6 .4 a 1 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite mining................- er ae 1.6 1.5 2.1 2.5 1.6 1.5 (3) 1 .4 7 1 - 
Bitumtinous-coal mining - aticints P 3.3 3.0 3.6 3.6 3.0 3.0 1 3 3 2 e 
Public utilities: 
0 ESE, SE EN Ge. ee (*) (4) (*) (*) (*) (‘) (4) (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) (‘) 
ll, a 2 See ey F (‘) 2.2 (4) 3.0 (4) 2.4 (4) in (4) .4 (4) an 
a 
1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have 2 Preliminary figures. 
been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. Inthe employ- 3 Less than 0.05. 
ment and pay-roll sample, however, plants which were in operation in 1939 4 Not available. 
are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any 5 For the month of April, rates for mining industries are based on reports 
subsequent change in major products. from 500 establishments employing 230,000 persons. 


TABLE B-3: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates for Men and Women’ in all Manufacturing and 
Selected Groups 













































































Men Women 
Separation Separation 
Total accession Total accession 
Industry group Total Quit Total | Quit 
May? | Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. | May?| Apr. | May ? | Apr. 
(Per 100 men employees) (Per 100 women employees) 

BD SRI wnt c'ccs decoccodebscesess as 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.0 3.1 3.5 4.9 5.4 6.6 6.0 4.2 4.4 
ah ccodkhdniedaddalakebteh deed nubebe 4.8 5.4 5.5 5.5 3.5 3.9 4.4 4.9 6.7 5.9 3.7 3.7 
SS SR SR SS SRT F 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 2.6 2.8 6.0 5.6 6.3 6.1 4.5 4.6 

Iron and steel and their products.....................- 4.5 5.0 4.5 4.9 3.2 3.8 4.3 5.2 6.6 5.4 3.9 3.9 

NN EE OEE OE ES aie 2.8 3.5 3.9 3.9 2.0 2.5 4.6 4.9 7.8 7.7 3.7 4.2 

Machinery. except electrical. ....................-.-.- 4.1 4.3 4.4 4.4 2.6 3.0 4.1 4.1 5.0 4.3 3.0 2.9 

Transportation equipment except automobiles. -_-.-..__- 6.3 7.8 10.2 8.4 4.4 4.2 3.4 4.9 6.2 5.1 3.2 2.4 

pO a eS SS ee ee eee 3.6 4.6 5.0 4.4 3.0 3.2 3.8 5.1 7.2 4.6 3.0 3.0 

Nonferrous metals and Sa inc ccccadasccuscs 3.3 4.0 6.2 6.1 2.9 3.5 3.1 5.0 7.1 5.7 3.5 3.8 

Lamber and timber basic products_................... 8.8 9.3 7.3 7.8 6.2 6.6 5.2 4.5 4.4 4.9 4.0 4.5 

Furniture and finished lumber products... ..........- 6.9 6.9 7.7 8.6 5.5 6.2 6.7 6.7 7.5 7.1 5.6 4.9 

Stone. clay, and glass products........................ 4.0 4.4 4.5 4.5 2.8 3.2 4.3 4.6 6.2 4.6 3.5 3.3 

Textile-mili ES ae F ee S 4.5 4.9 5.4 5.3 3.4 3.7 4.6 5.0 6.5 6.0 4.3 4.5 

Appareil and other finished textile products pb asacnabidi 5.8 4.0 6.1 4.2 3.2 3.1 5.5 6.0 5.9 6.0 4.5 4.8 

Leather and leather products.........................-. 3.8 4.3 4.5 4.4 3.0 3.2 4.4 6.1 5.8 5.5 4.5 4.6 

i i i, SR cnn crantbenstogossenspon 6.0 5.5 4.7 4.9 3.1 3.4 7.2 8.6 9.2 8.8 6.6 6.8 

Tobacco manufactures. .................-.-.. witéunbande 5.7 3.5 5.5 5.7 1.9 1.7 5.9 5.2 6.9 5.8 4.8 4.2 

I GN BOGIINOR seccoscdcdacesccscéscssessss 4.0 4.3 3.8 4.1 2.8 3.1 4.0 4.0 6.8 5.3 4.0 3.9 

Chemicals and allied products. ............ shebosmabld 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.6 1.5 1.5 3.3 3.4 4.3 3.6 2.8 2.4 

Products of a i wtb Bcc candSbiewndiabide 2.8 2.1 1.0 1.0 .7 .6 2.4 2.2 3.0 2.1 2.6 1.8 

ER EET LLL ELLE SH 2.7 2.8 3.9 3.5 2.5 2.5 3.2 3.8 6.6 6.1 3.9 3.9 

Seieeclianeons industries SSS 2 F EF | 2.3 3.0 3.4 4.0 1.9 2.2 3.5 4.9 4.3 5.1 2.7 3.1 

! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all em- Rates for April are based on 6,900 reports covering 4,300,000 employees. 


ployees, inasmuch as some firms do not report separate data for women. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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C: Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 





























































































































































Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 5. ae 
Total: Iron and steel gd en pe Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products —" ng steel castings 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. ' Avg. 
wkly. out: brly. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. wily hrly. | wkly. AE brly. | wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. Sve brly. 
earn- | Pouss | earn: | earn- | )o%, | earn- | earn- | )0)2; | earn- | earn- Soa earn- | earn- foams earn- | earn- | ) 2, | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $23.86 | 37.7) 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0) 60.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2 | 73.9 |$20.88 | 35.3 | 84.5 |$25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
1941: January....... 26.64 39.0) 68.3) 30.48 | 40.7) 74.9) 22.75 | 387.3) 61.0 | 31.07 | 40.4 | 76.9) 33.60) 40.2) 86.9) 30.45| 41.2 73.9 
1946: May-...--..---- 42.51 | 39.7 | 107.1 | 45.10 | 39.3) 114.7 | 39.93 40.1 | 99.6 | 45.74) 38.4/ 119.0 | 46.16) 35.8 | 129.0 / 48.68 | 41.4/ 117.8 
} RE 43. 31 40.0 | 108.4 | 46.32 | 39.8 | 116.5 | 40.28 | 40.2 100.3 | 46.74 | 388.8 | 120.6 | 46.98 | 36.0 | 130.3 | 50.01 41.8 119.8 
} 43.38 | 39.7 | 1093) 16.24 | 39.3 | 117.7 | 40.46) 40.1 | 100.9 | 46.80 | 38.5 | 121.6 | 4785 | 36.4 | 131.4) 48.53) 40.4 120. 8 
August......... 44.99 40.5 | 111.2 | 48.02 | 40.5 | 118.6 | 41.89 40.4 | 103.6 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 49.84 38.2 | 130.5 | 50.90 41.8! 121.8 
September - - -_. 45.39 | 40.3 | 112.6 | 48.36 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 42.34) 40.3 | 105.0 | 49.29 39.7 | 124.1 | 50.28; 38.0 | 132.5 | 52.58 | 42.3 124.3 
ee 45.73 | 40.5 | 113.0 | 48.90 | 40.7 | 120.2 | 42.45 | 40.2 105.6 | 49.86 40.3 | 123.9 | 50.30 38.7 | 180.3 | 53.26) 42.8 124.8 
November. - - -- 45.79 | 40.2 113.9 | 48.62 | 40.2 121.0 | 42.87 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 41.8 126.3 
<a 46.96 | 40.9 | 114.8 | 49.57 | 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24) 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67 | 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.50 | 37.0 | 131.4 | 53.08 |) 42.6 126. 6 
1947: January --.-..-.-- 47.10 | 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 | 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64 40.2 126.1 | 50.89) 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 | 42.7 127.5 
February...... 47.29 | 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 | 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67) 40.4) 110.7 | 50.33 | 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 | 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04! 42.b 128.3 
Eivsdiseccs 47. 69 40.4) 118.0 | 50.30 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 | 40.1 | 111.9 | 51.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 38.9 | 133.3 | 54.49 42.3 129.0 
pls PEER 47.48 40.0 | 118.6 | 50.30 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.79 40.4 | 128.1 | 52.83 39.2 | 134.7 | 54. 57 42.0 130. 0 
Mee 48. 46 40.1 | 120.8 | 51.71 40.5 | 127.7 | 44.93 39.7 | 113.1 | 53.73 40.4 | 133.1 | 56. 26 39.2 | 143.6 | 56.34 42.6 132. 2 
} 
Iron and steel and their products—C ontinued 
ee Steel castings one pipe and Tin = pans other Wirework Cutny ant edge 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average.._.._- $24.16 | 36.0) 67.1 ($27.97 36.9 | 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4 58.1 |$23.61 38.8 | 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 68.3 |$23. 11 39.1 | 60.1 
1941: January---....- 28.42 | 40.2; 70.7 | 32.27 | 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 | 40.5) 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 | 63.9 | 28.27 | 39.7) 71.2) 25.90 | 40.5 65, 2 
1946: May...-...--. 45.18 | 37.7 | 119.9 | 48.18 | 38.7 | 124.4 | 39.76 | 39.8 | 99.8 | 39.25 37.6 | 104.6 | 44.55 | 39.2 113.8 | 44.70) 43.8, 102.2 
ES 48. 39.9 | 121.1 | 48.29 38.4 | 125.8 | 41.11 39.7 | 103.6 | 42.43 40.2 | 105 4 | 47.20 41.2 | 114.4 | 45.03 43.4 | 103.7 
Se 49.60 | 40.6 | 122.2 | 46.35 36.7 | 126.3 | 41. 55 40.1 | 103.5 | 43.47 40.9 | 106.7 | 49.61 41.9 | 118.3 | 43.74 42.3; 103.2 
August._...... 61.28 | 40.7 | 126.0 | 49.32 38.9 | 126.9 | 42.30 40.8 | 103.6 | 45.97 42.6 | 108.6 | 49.36 41.5 | 118.8 | 44.98 43.1 104.3 
September___.| 51. 50 40.7 | 126.6 | 49. 28 38.3 | 128.6 | 43.67 40.7 | 107.1 | 46.22 41.9 | 111.1 | 49.89 41.3 | 120.7 | 45.83 43.9 108, 5 
ober. .....- 52. 27 40.9 | 127.7 | 50.27 38.9 | 129.3 | 45.23 42.3 | 106.8 | 44.68 | 40.8 | 110.0 | 48.87 40.9 | 119.6 | 46.49 43.0 108. 0 
November... -.| 51.74 40.4 | 128.2 | 51.87 39.9 | 129.8 | 45.92 43.0 | 106.7 | 42.68 39.1 | 109.7 | 48.94 40.6 | 120.5 | 46.41 42.7 108.6 
hgeeal 51.35 | 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72 39.8 | 130.0 | 46.17 41.8 | 110.3 | 44.79 40.8 | 110.4 | 49. 28 41.0 | 120.2 | 47.50 43.3 109. 5 
1947: January_.....- 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 39.0 | 129.8 | 49. 51 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30 40.0 | 111.1 | 50.05 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19 42.7 110.4 
40.9 | 129.0 | 49.72 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 39.4 | 111.7 | 49.60 41.0 | 120.8 | 47. 59 42.7 111.3 
40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 406.3 | 111.6 | 50.50 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 42.9 111.5 
41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 |. 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6) 112.6 
41.0 | 133.4 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 40.2 | 113.8 | 49.72 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.94 41.1 | 114, 1 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and hot- 8 
: : tamped and enam- 
tools, machine , and heating equip- water heating ap- : 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies | ment,notelsewhere | paratus and steam pan oy and gal- 
saws) Classified fittings as 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average....... $24. 49 39.7 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9 59.3 |$25. 80 38.2 | 67.6 $25.25 | 38.1 66.6 $26.19 37.6 69.7 $23.92 38. 1 62.7 
1941: January-.__._.- 29. 49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39.4 66.5 
1946: May_._......- 45. 57 43.1 | 105.7 | 42.51 41.6 | 102.1 | 44.34 40.7 | 108.9 | 43.93 | 39.8 | 110.6 | 47.12 40.4 | 116.6 | 43. 53 40.0 | 108.8 
Sas 46. 31 43.0 | 107.7 | 42.79 40.8 | 105,1 | 44.24 39.9 | 110.8 | 45. 56 40.3 | 113.1 | 46.35 39.5 | 117.4 | 44.19 39.8 | 111.0 
«3 46. 16 42.5 | 108.7 | 43.75 41.2 | 106.6 | 43.98 | 39.0 | 112.8 | 44.68 | 39.6 | 112.9 | 46.28 39.5 | 117.2 | 43.15 38.7 | 111.4 
August__.....- 46. 91 42.4 | 110.6 | 44.88 41.7 | 106.9 | 46.00 40.2 | 113.8 | 47.16 40.6 ; 116.1 | 47.81 40.3 | 118.6 | 45. 53 40.5 | 112.5 
Septem ....| 47. 59 42.5 | 112.1 | 45.11 41.2 | 109.5 | 45.63 | 39.4 | 115.7 | 47.36 40.2 | 117.8 | 49.72 40.8 | 121.9 | 45.49 39.6 115.0 
October. _..... 49.01 42.9 | 114.1 | 46.24 41.9 | 110.5 | 48.64 41.4 | 117.4 | 48.89 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.45 41.1 | 125.2 | 46.83 40.7 115.0 
November__._| 49.03 | 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 41.3) 110.6 | 48.06 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 | 40.6) 119.9 | 50.83 | 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 | 39.7); 116.1 
Leoed 50.02 | 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42 41.7 | 111.3 | 49.68 41.4 | 120.2 | 49.61 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 48.30 41.1 | 117.6 
1947: January.....-- 50.39 43.3 | 116.4 | 47.04 41.6 | 111.9 | 51.27 42.3 | 121.9 | 50.26 41.1 | 122.4 | 50.12 40.7 | 123.1 | 47. 57 40.5 | 117.6 
February-..... 49. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 41.9 | 113.1 | 48. 51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 40.2 | 122.0 | 50.31 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39.6 | 117.9 
March... -..... 49.93 42.9 | 116.3 | 47.29 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.79 40.6 | 122.6 | 51.02 40.9 | 124.6 | 48.14 40.3 119.3 
2 SES 50. 48 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 41.5 | 115.3 | 50.22 40.6 | 123.6 | 50.11 40.7 | 123.0 | 5%. 87 40.7 | 126.9 | 48.44 40.3 120. 1 
RE Se 50. 86 42.5 | 119.8 | 48.96 41.7 | 117.5 | 49.92 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38 40.2 | 124.9 | 5i. 67 40. 2 128.1 | 49.86 39.8 | 125.0 
| | 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Year and month 


1939: Average 
1941: January. 


1946: May... 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
Novem ber. .. 
Decem ber... 


1947: January 
February. 
March 
April 
May 


1939: Average. _. 
1941: January 


1046: May......-..-. 
Ree 
July 
August 
September . _.. 
October 
November. ... 


1947: January 
February 
March... ..... 


1939: Average 
1941: January....... 


1946: May 
June 
July 
August 
September. . _. 
October 
November. - .. 
December... .. 


1947: January....... 





Iron and steel] and their products—Continued 

























































































































































































" a 
Fabricated struc- | Metal doors, sash, . : \Screw-machine prod- 
tural and orna- frames, molding, —<— a aes in and | ucts and wood Steel barrels, kegs, 
mental metalwork and trim? tn . | screws and drums 
ee tot oe C hidinbe: ban | See? more os 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. | | Ave. | Avg. | | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
_.| wkly. os | hriy. | wkly. | F- | brly. | wkly. b+ 4 hriy. | wkly. L hrly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. Ave. hriy. 
eA | pours | C@PD- | C@PM- | hours | C@PD- | C@rM- | poure | Carn- | CarM- | pourg | Carn- | earn- ot earn- | earn- | }, Y-| earn- 
ings *| ings | ings "| ings | ings | . | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 7°4'S | ings 
— -_-—---— —— — es | a j | 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$27.95 | 38.5) 72.7 | $26.04 | 37.7 | 69.0 |$29.45 | 38.4 76.7 |.......j....... Sl Se ee Se 
31.01 41.8 | 74.3 | 20.58; 41.9) 70.6 | 36.75) 45.0) 81.8 |.......).......].......]-.-...-}-...... i 
| 46.83 | 40.3 | 116.8 ($45.49 | 40.7 | 111.7 | 41.20 | 36.9 | 111.0 | 50.11 | 38.4 | 130.6 ($47.48 | 41.7 | 113.8 [$45.30] 41.1] 110.1 
| 46. 59 39.8 | 117.7 | 47.08 41.8 | 112.5 | 44,29 | 39.2 | 112.6 | 51.16 39.1 | 130.8 | 48.74 41.8 | 116.7 | 44.32 40.4 109.8 
46, 38 39.3 | 118.5 | 49. 59 41.3 | 120.1 | 41. 59 36.6 | 113.0 | 49.72 37.8 | 131.4 | 48.69 41.5 | 117.4 | 42.94 38.2 112. 5 
48.69 | 40.7 | 119.6 | 50.23 | 41.2 | 121.8 | 46.41 | 40.4 | 114.3 | 53.94 | 40.0 | 134.9 | 50.65 | 42.8 | 118.4] 47.06] 41.7] 113.0 
48, 85 40.6 | 120.3 | 52.13 | 41.1 | 126.9 | 45.70 | 38.9 | 116.7 | 54.22 39.5 | 136.3 | 50. 57 42.3 | 119.6 | 45.46 39.8 114.3 
| 49.74 | 41.0 | 121.4 | 51.58 41.6 | 124.0 | 46.89 39.7 | 117.6 | 55.86 40.4 | 138.3 | 52.13 43.3 | 120.4 | 47.02 | - 41.1 114.4 
48. 06 39.6 | 121.3 | 51.45 40.8 | 126.1 | 48.87 41.0 | 118.9 | 56.22 40.1 | 140.1 | 51.50 42.5 | 121.2 | 50.16 42.3 118, 5 
51. 10 41.7 | 122.5 | 53. 54 42.8 | 124.9 | 48. 76 40.8 | 119.2 | 58.04 40.9 | 141.8 | 52.19 42.9 | 121.6 | 50.68 42.8 118.3 
49.82 | 40.5 | 122.9 | 51.06 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 40.2 | 121.1 | 59.01 41.3 | 143.0 | 52.21 42.7 | 122.4 | 48.41 39.9 121.8 
50. 40 41.0 123.0 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 41.2 | 122.2 59. 78 41.5 | 144.0 | 51.99 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95 40.9 124. 6 
51.73 | 41.7 | 124.0 | 53. 56 42.3 | 126.8 | 50.28 40.9 | 122.7 | 60.42 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42 43.0 | 124.3 | 50.85 41.0 124.2 
51.94 41.6 | 124.6 | 52.99 | 41.5 | 127.6 50. 72 41.4 | 122.3 | 59.68 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 42.5 | 124.2 | 51.16 40.9 125. 2 
53.07 | 41.8 | 126.9 | 56. 06 | 42.9 | 190.7 | 53. 44 | 421) 1987 | 60.49 | 41-6 | 146.4 | 58.37 | 423 | 126.2) 61.75 | 40.5) 127.9 
| | | 
Iron and steel and > Machinery, except 
their products—Con. | Electrical machinery electrical 
= re ~) eee 
_—_ Total: Electrical . : : Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms * machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
$27. 28 41.3 66. 0 |$27. 09 38. 6 70. 2 |$27. 95 38. 7 72.2 |$22. 34 38. 5 58.1 |$28.74 38.3 75. 1 |$29. 27 39.3 74.6 
35.00 | 48.6] 72.2| 31.84) 42.4] 75.1 | 33.18 | 43.4] 76.5/| 24.08} 38.2] 63.2) 32.47] 41.4] 78.4] 34.36) 440 78. 1 
50. 54 41.0 | 122.7 | 43.99 38.9 | 113.1 | 45.49 39.3 | 115.8 | 38.94 37.9 | 102.8 | 43.60 38.5 | 113.2 | 48.32 40.1 120. 4 
51. 91 41.2 | 126.1 | 45.72 39.8 | 114.8 | 46.15 39.3 | 117.3 | 40.00 38.9 | 102.9 | 49. 37 42.2 | 117.1 | 50.04 40.9 122.3 
51. 06 41.0 | 124.4 | 45. 59 39.4 | 115.8 | 46.31 38.9 | 118.9 | 40.40 39.1 | 103.4 | 47.80 41.1 | 116.4 | 49.76 40.4 123. 2 
49. 86 40.4 | 123.5 | 47.49 40.6 | 116.9 | 48. 28 40.2 | 120.2 | 41. 54 39.8 | 104.4 | 49.71 42.2 | 118.1 | 50.99 40.9 124.6 
53. 30 42.3 | 125.9 | 48.31 40.8 | 118.5 | 49.24 40.5 | 121.4 | 42.63 40.0 | 106.6 | 50. 60 42.2 | 119.9 | 51.74 41.1 126. 0 
61.10 40.7 | 125.6 | 48. 28 40.7 | 118.6 | 48.92 40.3 | 121.3 | 42.88 40.1 | 107.0 | 51.36 42.7 | 120.3 | 52. 57 41.5 126. 6 
52. 89 40.7 | 130.1 | 48.33 40.6 | 119.1 | 49.12 40.2 | 122.1 | 43.42 40.3 | 107.6 | 50.48 42.0 | 120.3 | 52.06 40.9 127.3 
53. 37 40.5 | 131.8 | 49.13 41.1 | 119.5 | 49.80 40.7 | 122.4 | 44.38 40.9 | 108.6) 51. 58 42.7 | 120.8 | 52.87 41.4 127.7 
54.15 41.3 | 131.2 | 48.63 40.5 | 119.9 | 49.64 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 39.4 | 107.4 | 51.48 42.5 | 121.3 | 53.12 41.4 128.3 
54. 33 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 40.0 | 120.3 | 48.98 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 38.6 | 108.0 | 51. 59 42.3 | 122.2 | 53.22 41.3 129. 0 
55. 62 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50. 28 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 39.1 | 108.2) 51.52 42.1 | 122.6 | 53.82 41.5 129. 8 
55.17 41.2 | 133.9 | 48.40 40.0 | 121.0 | 59.22 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.45 38.9 | 109.2 | 47.84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 41.5 130. 8 
66.38 | 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44.57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52 | 39.1 | 118.9 | 55.21 | 41.3 | 133.6 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Agricultural machin- 
Machine and ma- ; é < : Machine-tool acces- 
chine-shop products Engines and turbines Tractors 1 acces trac Machine tools sories ® 
| 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$28.76 | 39.4] 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4] 76.7 |$32.13 | 38.3) 83.9 /$26.46/ 37.0| 71.6 |$32.25 | 42.9] 75.2 |$31.78 | 40.9 77.7 
34.00 | 43.7 | 77.7 | 36.50) 441] 827) 36.03) 41.5] 86.8) 29.92) 39.5] 75.7 | 40.15; 50.4) 79.7) 37.90| 650.0 75.8 
47.86 | 40.4 118.0] 51.42) 40.1 | 128.2/| 42.68 | 34.4) 124.2) 43.51 | 36.8 / 118.3 | 52.01 | 41.6 | 125.1 | 54.74) 41.7] 131.3 
49.70 41.2 | 120.2 | 52.43 40.0 | 132.0 | 50. 58 39.1 | 129.3 | 47.77 39.6 | 121.0 | 53.86 42.2 | 127.7 | 56.36 42.3 133. 1 
49.49 | 40.7 | 121.2] 52.86); 40.3 | 131.3 | 49.73 | 37.9) 131.1 | 47.55 | 39.7) 119.9 | 42.44) 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.63 41.1 133. 0 
51.15 41.6 | 122.8 | 51.95 39.0 | 132.8 | 51.01 39.1 | 130.3 | 48. 66 39.9 | 122.4 | 54.07 42.0 | 129.1 | 56.89 41.8 136. 1 
51. 05 41.2 | 123.8 | 55. 26 40.5 | 136.5 | 51. 21 39.3 | 130.2] 50.42 40.4 | 124.7 | 54.45 41.9 | 130.0 | 58.76 42.5 138..0 
51. 91 41.6 | 124.5 | 55.38 | 41.1] 1386.5 | 52.28 | 40.2! 130.2) 50.34/) 40.4) 124.5) 55.61 | 42.6) 130.6 | 58.70 | 42.6) 137.8 
51.38 | 41.1 | 124.9 | 55.57 | 40.5] 137.0 | 52.653] 40.3 130.4) 49.65 | 39.8 | 124.8] 55.90; 42.3 | 132.2] 58.08 / 42.1 138.0 
52.62) 41.8 | 126.7 | 56.88) 41.5] 137.1 | 51.900) 40.1 | 120.7 | 49.75 | 39.8 | 125.1 | 56.66) 42.8) 1322) 50.71 | 43.2) 138.1 
52.78 | 41.7 | 126.4) 56.08 |} 41.0) 136.8) 51.96 | 39.5 | 131.5 | 49.84) 39.9] 125.0} 56.17] 42.2) 132.6] 58.43 | 42.5] 137.9 
52.61: 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 41.1) 137.2) 51.96 39.8 130.5 51.59} 40.6] 127.2) 56.09) 423] 132.5/] 58.16] 41.8] 139.2 
53. 10 41.6 | 127.5 | 56.92 41.2 | 138.2 52.99 40.3 | 131.4 | 51.78 40.1 | 129.2 | 56.46 42.3 | 133.4 | 58 40 42.1 138.9 
53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4 54.73 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 40.3 | 128.9 | 56.06 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66 41.8 140.4 
54. 44 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 57.46 40.0 | 143.3 | 53.12 39.8 | 132.7 | 57.13 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 141.4 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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REVIEW, AUGUST 1947 C.—HOURS AND EARNINGS 249 
TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and vennaindtaneliie 
Industries '—Continued 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers, add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, t Refrigerators and re- 
’ Textile machinery Typewritezs ? ing and calculat- wringers and driers, domestic and in- | frigeration equip- 
ing machines domestic ? dustrial | ment 
=“ Year and month aiemenen Se ate | eas 
. Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Ave. | Ave. 
' wkly. | AY | brly. | wkly. ae hrly. |wkly. wile brly. | wkly. oun hrly. | wkly. | AY | hrty. | wkly. AVE: | hnrly. 
. earn- | ) ~* earn- | earn- | pours | earn | earn: | pours | earn: | earn- | poe. | earn- | earn- | )o.>: | earn- | earn- h ¥- | earn- 
, ings | °° ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings * | ings | ings | “Urs | ings 
—— —_o- nee» —_—_—_—— ——--— Sa —_—— 
: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....._. $26.19 | 39.8 | 66.0 [$23.98 | 27.3] 64.3 |$30.38 a ° 7] ee Pare Se ‘ : tary 
1941: January-...---- 30. 13 44.6 67.7 | 26.40 39. 1 67.5 | 34.78 41.4 Sg ae = J - 
1 1946: May-----.-....-. 48. 32 43.3 | 111.6 | 45.33 42.8 | 105.8 | 55.03 41.4 | 133.3 |$38. 37 7.2 | 103.3 |$49. 48 43.6 | 115.1 |$47. 89 39. 4 121.7 
8 PL... «chides 46. 99 41.9 | 112.3 | 45.08 42.3 | 106.5 | 56.00 42.0 | 133.8 | 43.81 40.2 | 109.0 | 50.40 43.6 | 116.5 | 46.64 38. 6 120.8 
5 t ER 47.42 41.4 | 114.4 | 46.49 41.7 | 111.6 | 56.29 41.9 | 134.9 | 44.99 40.7 | 110.5 | 49. 58 43.1 | 115.6 | 46.77 88. 6 121.0 
0 August........ 48. 28 41.9 | 115.2 | 46.01 41.1 | 111.9 | 52.84 39.9 | 133.8 | 46.30 41.2 | 112.4 | 52.27 42.1 | 124.8 | 48. 46 39. 7 122. 2 
3 September-_-...| 49. 43 42.6 | 116.1 | 47.19 41.7 | 113.2 | 57.91 42.6 | 137.0 | 47.87 41.7 | 114.7 | 51.15 40.4 | 127.4 | 49. 54 40.1 123. 5 
4 October.-_....- 50. 26 42.9 | 117.3 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.3 | 57.34 42.3 | 136.6 | 49.60 42.7 | 116.1 | 52.63 41.2 | 128.2 | 49.71 40, 2 123. 7 
5 November....| 49. 60 41.8 | 118.6 | 48.98 42.1 | 116.5 | 58.42 41.8 | 140.6 | 45.76 89.6 | 115.5 | 52.63 40.8 | 129.1 | 47. 67 38. 4 124.1 
3 December----- 52.12 43.5 | 119.9 | 47.41 40.6 | 116.9 | 56.37 40.7 | 139.1 | 48.43 41.5 | 116.8 | 54.13 41.7 | 130.2 | 47. 56 38, 1 124.9 
8 1947: January_-.....- 53.15 43.2 | 122.9 | 47. 56 40.8 | 116.5 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.9 | 52.31 42.4 122 5 | 54.02 41.5 | 130.7 | 51.59 40.4 126.7 
6 February-_-.--- 53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 42.7 | 142.7 | 49.21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 131.5 | 49.30 38. 2 127.6 
2 March ._......| 53. 86 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 42.5 | 143 9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55.28 42.0 | 132.1 | 51.77 40.0} 128.1 
2  \ SRROETE 53.14 | 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29] 41.2] 119.7] 61.83 | 42.4 | 146.9] 53 59 | 42.6 125.8 Ka. 46 41.2 | 132.8 | 54.16 | 40.7] 181.9 
y as 54. 05 42.7 | 127.0 | 50.75 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89 | 42.3 | 129.1 | 55.00 41.0 | 134.7 54. 03 40.4 | 132. 4 
f Transportation equipment, except automobiles = 
: Total: Transporta- < Aircraft and parts, . oe 
tion equipment, Locomotives Con. Se excluding aircraft Aircraft engines ae and 
except automobiles engines CSS OUsemg 
. Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
: 1939: Average______- $30. 51 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 | 36.7 | 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0] 74.1 |$30.34| 41.5 | 74.5 |$36.58 | 441 83.5 |$31. 91 38.0 83. 5 
6 1941: January._....- 35. 69 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 42.8 81.4 | 29. 57 38. 5 76.8 | 34.13 44.7 77.6 | 42.16 47.2 89.2 | 37. 69 42.0 89. 3 
1 
1946: May-.__..-.--- 52. 09 39.1 | 133.3 | 55.96 38.7 | 144.6 | 47.44 39.7 | 119.6 | 51.63 40.7 | 126.8 | 55. 26 41.3 | 133.9 | 52.79 37.6 140.3 
4 ae 53. 32 39.5 | 135.0 | 58.91 40.5 | 145.6 | 49.17 40.8 | 120.5 | 52. 55 40.4 | 130.2 | 55.91 41.6 | 134.3 | 53.99 38. 1 141.6 
3 ee 53. 70 39.3 | 136.6 | 59.18 40.5 | 146.0 | 48. 21 39.6 | 121.9 | 53.01 40.0 | 182.5 | 54.72 40.6 | 134.8 | 55. 20 38. 4 143. 6 
2 August_._.._..| 53.91 39.7 | 135.9 | 57.27 39.8 | 143.9 | 50. 23 41.1 | 122.3 | 52.85 40.7 | 132.3 | 56.08 41.4 | 185.4 | 54.41 38.0 143.1 
6 September.__.| 52. 65 38.8 | 135.6 | 57.92 39.6 | 146.2 | 49. 38 39.9 | 123.8 | 53.73 40.6 | 132.3 | 56.93 41.9 | 135.7 | 50.91 35. 7 142.6 
0 October. __..-- 54. 32 40.0 | 135.9 | 60.63 41.6 | 145.6 | 51.75 41.8 | 123.9 | 53.81 40.6 | 132.6 | 57.31 42.1 | 136.3 | 53.96 37.7 143. 2 
i] November. __.| 52. 37 38.4 | 136.4 | 57.22 39.9 | 143.3 | 52. 46 41.2 | 127.2 | 52.53 39.6 | 132.6 | 51.06 37.2 | 137.3 | 51.47 35, 7 144, 1 
3 December-.-_-- 55. 35 40.6 | 136.2 | 59.99 41.5 | 144.5 | 52.24 41.5 | 126.0 | 53. 46 40.4 | 182.5 | 56.89 41.9 | 135.7 | 57.21 40.0 143, 6 
1947: January__.._-- 54. 48 40.2 | 135.6 | 55. 64 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17 40.6 | 128.3 | 52. 59 39.8 | 132.1 | 56.15 41.4 | 135.7 | 57.05 40. 2 142.0 
3 February--.._. 54. 34 39.7 | 136.7 | 56.97 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 41.3 | 129.2 | 53.41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 40.7 | 134.4 | 55.37 38. 4 144, 2 
) BEGG... cescus 54. 25 39.8 | 136.2 | 51.68 37.4 | 138.4 | 53. 67 40.8 | 130.3 | 53 22 39.8 | 133.8 | 53.02 39.4 | 134.4 | 56. 59 39.9 141.8 
(“we Giedice 54. 23 39.8 | 136.2 | 52,20 37.2 | 140.2 | 53. 51 40.9 | 129.8 | 52.72 39.7 | 132.6 | 53.49 39.8 | 135.1 | 56.97 39.9 142.6 
. i endectaniamil 55.23 | 40.2 | 137.5 | 59.36 | 40.3 | 147.5 | 54.51 | 41.3 | 130.7 | 52.63 | 39.5 | 132.7 | 54.76 | 39.6 | 138.3 | 58.21 | 40.3] 143.7 
; 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles " , pane pe 
, r Alloying and rolling 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- 
ee metals and their | ing, primary, of —- | Clocks and watches 
: products nonferrous metals except aluminum | 
| emt eceere! Se ‘ 
) Cents | Cents | Cents | | Cents | | Cents | | | Cents 
| SY Sanh cnthadschecloctcsselacseseh $32.91 | 35.4 | 92.9 ($26.74 | 38.9 | 68.7 |$26.67 | 38.2 | 69.9 /$28.77 | 39.6 | 72.9 $22.27 | 37.9 | 58.7 
: 8 SP TERR, ISORENR eyo eer 37.69 | 38.9) 96.9 | 30 30. 47 | 41.4 | 73.6 | 29.21 | 38.7 | 75.5 | 35.96 | 44.0) 81.8 | 23.90; 38.9) 61.4 
| 
1946: May.-......... $46. 42 39.6 | 117.3 | 48.05 36.3 | 132.5 | 47.18 41.1 | 114.9 | 46.25 40.0 115.6 | 51.24 | 41.0 | 125.1 40. 97 41.2 | 99. 5 
| NSS 47.05 39.8 | 118.2 | 49.32 36.6 | 134.7 | 47.61 40.9 116.3 | 47.45 | 40.1 | 118.2 | 52.53 41.7 125.8 | 40.70 | 40.3 | 101.1 
Se eescetih di 44. 64 38.2 | 116.9 | 51.15 37.8 | 135.4 | 46.68 | 40.0 | 116.6 | 47.42 | 39.9 | 118.9 | 50.34 40.2 | 125.2 | 40.44 39.8} 101.7 
August........ 49. 30 40.6 | 121.5 | 53.80 39.2 | 137.3 | 48.00 | 40.8 | 117.7 47.85 40.2 | 118.9 | 51.59 40.8 | 126.6 42.75 | 41.1; 103.9 
September....| 50.95 41.2 | 123.8 | 53.37 38.5 | 138.5 | 48. 55 | 40.7 | 119.2 | 48.65 | 40.3 | 120.8 | 51.39! 40.7 | 126.4 43.68 | 41.0 | 106.4 
October.__.._. 53. 24 42.6 | 125.0 | 53.41 38.8 | 137.6 | 48.92 40.9 | 119.5 | 47.80 | 40.0 | 119.6 | 51.93 40.7 | 127.5 44.81 41.6 107.8 
November....| 52.39 | 41.2 | 127.0 | 53.83 | 38.6 | 139.4 | 49.24 | 40.9 | 120.4 | 48.25 39.8 | 121.2 | 52.21 | 40.6 | 128.7 | 45.46 | 41.6 | 109.3 
December... ..| 55. 23 43.2 | 127.8 | 54.98 39.4 | 139.5 | 50.40 | 41.7 121.0 | 49.75 | 41.1 121.5 | 53.69 41.7 | 128.6 | 45.39 41.4} 109.6 
1947: January... __. | 50.29 | 40.5 | 124.0 | 54.13 | 38.9 | 130.0 | 49.91 | 41.9 | 121.7 | 49.39) 40.4 | 122.7 | 53.45 | 41.3 | 129.3 | 43.83 | 39.7 | 110.3 
February....... 50.40 | 40.1 | 125.8 | 54.20) 38.8 | 139.9 | 50.12 41.0 | 122.2 | 50.04 | 40.6 | 123.4 | 53.92 | 41.5 | 130.0 | 44.88 | 41.0 | 109.6 
Be ceccee< | 62.43 | 41.4) 126.7 | 55.45 | 39.7 | 139.6 | 50.26 41.0 122.6 | 50.66 40.9 | 123.9 | 53.68 41.2 | 130.2 44.83 | 40.7 110.1 
Sccasccsd 52.36 | 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14] 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.33) 40.8 | 123.4 | 51.10 | 40.9 | 125.3 | 53.45 | 40.9 | 130.5 | 44.71 | 40.4) 110.8 
ER: | 54. 60 41.8 | 130.7 | 55.87 | 38.2 | 146.1 | 51.22 40.6 | 126.1 | 53.29) 41.6 | 128.2) 53.01 39.8 | 133. 0) 45.07 | 40.1 112.4 
| | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products 
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Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Women’s clothi 
other finished tex- elsewhere class i- | nate softer, and | vnceers e be Work shirts not elsewhere clas. 
Year and month tile products fled | : . sified 
 e ; eewe ey af me <<‘ 
Avg. > | Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. AE hrly. | wkly. Avg: hrly. | wkly. wu hrly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly. Ave hrly. | wkly. Axe: hris. 
earn- | Py 4 earn- | earn- | ot earn- | earn- | 12, | earn- | earn- oom earn- | earn- hea earn- | earn- | ~ ¥- | earn- 
ings 8! ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 20Urs 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average $18.17 34. 5 52.7 |$19.32 23. 2 58.1 ($13. 75 34.6 29.8 ($14.18 35.4 40.1 ($11.03 25.8 30.9 |$19. 20 33.9 51.9 
1941; January 18. 76 33. 5 56.0 | 20.40 33. 4 60.7 | 14. 22 33.0 43.1 | 14. 85 33. 6 44. 12. 33 33. 6 36.7 | 19. 47 33. 2 55.3 
] 
1944: May 35. 28 36.9 95.6 | 37.68 37.6 99.7 | 28. 92 37.0 7.7 | 29.96 35.7 83.9 | 22. 47 35.6 63.1 | 45.10 36.4 121.1 
June.. 25. 2B 37.1 95.1 | 38.18 38.1 99.9 | 28.73 37.1 77.0 | 30. 56 36. 4 83.9 | 22.62 35. 2 64.2 | 44.02 36.1 119.1 
July... 33. 83 34.0 94.1 | 35.84 36. 2 98.5 | 27.90 36. 1 76.9 | 29.90 36. 4 82.2 | 22.30 34.4 64.8 | 42. 67 35. 4 118.0 
August......._| 26. 48 37.0 93.6 | 38.11 37.5 | 100.9 | 28.76 36.8 78.2 | 31. 53 37.5 84.0 | 23. 48 35. 7 65.8 | 47.45 36. 4 126.3 
September. ___| 37. 25 36.9 | 101.0 | 30.14 37.7 | 102.7 | 29.62 37.0 79.9 | 33.13 37.9 87.5 | 23. 55 34.5 68.2 | 47.82 35.8 130. 0 
October ...| 36. 68 36. 8 99.7 | 38.29 37.7 | 102.4 | 30.39 37.4 80.9 | 33.32 | 37.5] 88.9] 24.00 34.8 69.0 | 46. 25 35. 5 126. 6 
November____| 26. 54 34. 6 99.8 | 41.39 37.8 | 108.6 | 32.04 37.6 84.7 | 34.78 38.6 90.1 | 26.91 36. 6 71.2 | 43.28 |* 34.9 121.1 
December__.._| 37, 23 37.0 | 100.6 | 41. 7% 38.1 | 108.9 | 33. 22 38. 1 86.8 | 33.68 36. 9 91.3 | 26.72| 36.9 72.4 | 44.14 35.3 122.3 , 
1947: January. ---.| 38,22 36.9 | 103.7 | 41.70] 37.8! 100.5 | 32 17 37.1 86.9 | 33. 37 36.7 90.8 | 25. 43 34.7 73.1 7.30 35.7 129.7 | 
Febrnary.....| 38. 74 36.9 | 104.9 | 41.86 37.8 | 109.7 | 32.32 37.2 86.9 | 33.49 36. 6 91.5 | 25.69 35.8 71.6 | 48.77 36. 2 131.4 
March ‘ veok' Gn 4a 36.7 | 104.5 | 41.99 37.6 | 110.6 | 32.11 37.0 86.9 | 34.35 36. 5 94.0 | 25.37 34.3 73.3 | 47.75 36.1 129.3 
April... .«-| 35. 44 35. 5 99.9 | 40.146 36.6 | 109.5 | 31.42 36. 5 86.8 | 32.18 34.3 93.7 | 25.09 34.2 72.8 | 42.32 34.4 120. 0 
May... . 35. 36 35.8 98.8 | 41.18 37.2 | 110.6 | 32.01 36.9 86.7 | 32.42 35. 1 92.7 | 25.30 34.3 73.5 | 41.33 34.7 116. 5 
! 
Apparel and other finished textile produets—Continued 
iene 4 = | ‘ 
Corsets and allied , , , Curtains, draperies, Housefurnishings, 
garments ? Millinery | Handkerchiefs and bedspreads o a cur- Textile bags 2 
2 | | : r 
Cents | Cents | | Cents Cents Cents Cents = 
1939; Average $17.15 37.5 45.6 |$22.19 Dba MS ot St aa Tee... | ae eS ea ee | 19. 
1941: January 17.24 | 35.6] 48.2/ 2231! 30.5 | 64. 8 | ae ic Met gee ee eee ee Cee RPLE IG | Ae CRTs! abuae 
1946: May 33. 10 38. 4 86.4 | 38.11 32.8 | 113.9 |$27. 61 36.8 75.3 |$28. 21 36.7 | 77.7 |$33. 76 38. 3 88.1 |$31. 26 39.5 79. 1 
June 33. 67 38. 7 87.4 | 42.37 34.4 | 118.8 | 27.26 36. 0 75.8 | 28.45 37.3 76.6 | 31.94 36. 5 86.8 | 32.03 39. 5 81.0 
July..........] 3268] 37.8] 86.7] 47.58] 36.71] 1235 26.43 | 34.7 | 76.4 | 27.64) 36.1 | 77.0] 3412/ 382] 8891 30.06 37.1 80.6 
August 32. 99 38.3 85.8 | 49.04 37.2 | 125.4 | 28.61 36. 4 78.9 | 27.58 35. 5 78.4 | 35.38 38.7 91.1 | 31.53 37.6 83. 1 
September. 33. 7 3a. 2 88.5 | 50.81 37.3 | 129.2 | 28.36 35.0 81.2 | 28.31 35. 8 79.9 | 36.36 38.9 93.6 | 32. 48 38.5 84.8 
October ..| 35.02 38.7 90.7 | 47.73 36.4 | 127.3 | 20.44 36. 0 81.9 | 20.45 36. 5 81.7 | 33.06 36. 4 90.3 | 33.02 39.0 85. 2 
November. ___| 35. 29 38.4 91.9 | 39.98 32.3 | 119.6 | 30.89 37.0 83.7 | 29.52 36. 1 82.3 | 35.91 39.4 90.5 | 33. 29 38. 6 86.0 194 
December... 35. 39 38. 6 91.7 | 42.91 34.5 | 119.5 | 31.83 38.2 | 83.6 | 28.88 35. 0 $2.8 | 35. 85 39. 5 90.5 | 34.78 39.7 86. 5 
1947: January .| 35, 21 37.8 93.0 | 48. 40 36.6 | 125.6 | 28. 95 35. 3 82.1 | 28. 57 34. 6 82.5 | 34. 85 38.1 91.0 | 35.92 39.7 &9. 1 
February 36. 04 38. 8 93.0 | 53.73 38.9 | 131.7 | 30.60 36. 5 84.1 | 28.51 33. 8 84.5 | 34.91 37.5 92.6 | 35.13 39.0 88. 4 
March pe 38. 7 93.3 | 51.76 37.5 | 131.8 | 31.038 F 36.5 85.4 | 28.72 33. 8 84.9 | 34.97 37.2 93.5 | 34. 60 38. 2 89. 5 
April : 35. 95 38.3 94.0 | 42.04 33.6 | 124.1 | 29.36 34. 2 85.7 | 26.90 31.5 84.8 | 35. 67 37.6 94.4 | 35. 26 38. 6 90.8 
May..........] 36.11 38. 6 93.7 | 40. 54 32.4 | 121.6 | 31.62 36.9 85.8 | 27.58 32.6! 84.7] 37.36 37.9 | 98.1 | 33.28 36.1 90. 9 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and ‘ 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Trunks and suitcases 
@ wa 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents _ 
1939: Average... |$19.13 | 36.2/ 52.8 ee Sa ty eS ee eee 8 ES TS pan ee Serco Ge See Pees 
104i: January... 20.66) 37.3) 55.4 | 25.27) 383] @.2/..... |... | i. @. | GY 5 Sie > | EO SS SERRE Ree Seen 1946 
1941; May....._.__.| 37.35 39. 6 94.2 | 42.92 40.2) 106.7 |$36.00 40.1 90.2 | 36.77 | 39.6 92.1 |$31. 36.0 | 87.8 |$38. 55 49.3 95. 1 
(PRE te 37. 34 39.3 95.0 | 44.51 40.6 | 109.3 | 36. 24 40.3 90.5 | 36.14 39.0 92.3 | 32.26 | 36.5 88.6 | 39.04 39.7 97.5 
nmechens 36.46 | 38.2) 95.41 44.08 40.1 | 110.2 | 35.86 | 39.8] 90.4 | 35.38! 37.8 92.7 | 32.14) 36.5/| 883) 36.57! 37.1 98.3 
August....___. 36.74) 37.8) 97.2) 45.08/ 40.3! 1120 37.69 | 40.2) 940) 35.17/ 36.9] 945] 32.23 36.7 | 88.3 | 38.96] 39.5 98. 3 
September... 37.49; 382) 98.2) 44.60) 39.5/ 1129 36.48 | 39.0/ 93.8 | 36.18] 37.9] 95.5 | 33.68 37.0} 91.9 | 39.56] 39.3 100. 2 
Ore. 37.07 | 37.5 | 987 / 44.78| 39.7/ 1129 36.24 | 38.7 )/ 93.6) 35.65] 36.9/ 96.0! 33.48 36.9; 91.5 | 40.85 | 40.0 102.0 
November.___| 37.24 | 37.1 100.4 | 45.98 | 40.2] 11441 35.78! 37.4 96.1 | 35.76 | 36.3 | 97.8 | 3269] 35.7/ 923 40.63 | 39.7 102. 0 
December _. 39. 83 39.1 | 101.8 | 47.71 41.6 | 115.0 | 37.32] 387 97.0 | 38.65 38.8 | 99.5 | 32.16] 35.5 91.0 | 41.70 40.1 103. 4 1947. 
January....._. 40.18 | 39.3 | 1023 | 4849! 41.3 117.4 37.84 | 38.8] 98.0] 39.05! 39.1 99.5 | 32.10| 35.0] 92.2] 40.26/ 387 104. 0 
ebruary...... 40.29 | 39.5 | 102.1 | 49.65 41.6 | 119.3 | 37.79/) 38.8) 984/38.96! 39.2 98.9 | 31.38] 35.1 89.6 | 41.60 | 39.9 103. 8 
March.....__. 40.11 | 39.0/ 1028 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 120.4/ 37.87! 381 99.9 | 38.91 | 38.8/ 99.9) 31.52] 35.0! 90.0| 40.87 39.5 | 103.6 
April. BMG. « 39. 38.3 | 102.9 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.07 | 37.8] 99.4/ 37.96] 280 99.8 | 31.17} 35.0| 890] 41.22) 301 105. 3 
EP napecnsant 39.50 | 38.2/ 103.3 | 49.65 | 40.7) 122.0| 37.32 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.86 | 37.9/ 99.8 3122] 346) 90.4 40.35 | 38.5) 104.6 






























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 







































































































































































Industries '—Continued 
Food 
. Slaughtering and 2 Condensed and ’ . 
Siadidiail tite Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. - Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 

wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly. whi hrly. | wkly ANE brly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. ANE. hriy. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 

earn- beans earn- | earn- | hours | C@PD- | earM- | pours | earn | earn- | poie. | earn- | earn- | por, | earn: | earn- h ¥- | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S| ings | ings | "°"'S | ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1939: Average... .._- $24.43 | 40.3 60.7 |$27.85 | 40.6 | 68.6 $22.60 | 48.7) 48.4 {.......]._..... ....-|$29.24 | 46.2 | 62.6 |$25.80 | 42.3] 60.5 
1941: January-.----.-. 24.69 | 39.0] 63.3 | 26.84; 39.3 | 68.1 | 22.84] 44.6; 50.9 |.......|..-.--. ad .| 29. 41 44.2 | 65.3 | 25.27 41.0; 60.8 
1046: May.--.------ 40. 70 42.4 96.1 | 43.99 40.6 | 108.7 | 38.68 46. 6 82.3 |$42. 60 48.7 87.6 | 43.03 47.1 89.1 | 41.88 45.3) 92.5 
(_ Sons 41.09 42.3 97.2 | 43.05 39.3 | 109.5 | 39. 65 47.0 83.1 | 44.19 49.9 88.5 | 44. 06 47.4 90.6 | 44.33 46.6 | 95.2 

> a 43.22 43.8 98.6 | 48.05 43.0 | 111.5 | 40.71 47.4 85.6 | 43.48 48.8 89.1 | 45. 67 48.3 92.3 | 48. 63 48.8 |} 99.7 
August... _-...- 44. 34 43.7 | 101.5 | 48.37 43.4 | 111.6 | 40.67 46.4 87.5 | 43.55 48.0 90.8 | 45.71 47.6 93.5 | 50.37 49.3 | 102.4 
Septem ber - .--| 43. 50 43.0 | 101.3 | 41.11 35.9 | 114.4 | 41.38 46.7 88.2 | 43.95 47.6 92.4 | 46.48 46.8 95.6 | 52. 21 49.1 | 106.4 
October. __.-- 43.85 42.4 | 103.5 | 43.06 37.5 | 114.7 | 41.39 46.5 89.2 | 43.41 46.7 92.9 | 47. 54 47.6 96.8 | 42.45 48.8 | 107.6 
November____| 44.84 42.9 | 104.6 | 51.15 44.9 | 113.7 | 40.09 44.7 89.5 | 43.16 46.2 93.3 | 46. 86 46.0 97.6 | 51.77 48.2 | 107.5 
Decem ber-_.-. 46. 93 44.4 | 105.8 | 51.73 46.4 | 111.9 | 42.29 46.9 90.7 | 44. 50 46.5 95.7 | 48.84 46.6 | 100.4 | 54.61 50.3 | 108.7 

| 
1947: January--._..-- 47.31 43.6 | 108.4 | 57.20 47.5 | 120.6 2. 24 46.2 91.7 | 46.32 46.6 99.5 | 48.7 46.8 | 100.5 | 55,18 49.9 110.6 
February-_.....| 46.40 42.7 | 108.8 | 52.82 44.3 | 119.3 | 42.44 45.8 92.6 | 46. 64 46.2 | 101.0 | 48,04 46.2 99.7 | 53.08 18.9 | 108.7 
Marech...-.-.-.- 46.05 42 3 | 108.8 | 49.87 41.9 | 119.1 | 43.00 45.5 93.5 | 47.04 46.2 | 101.9 | 47. 58 45.7 | 100.8 | 53.77 49.3; 109.3 
a 46.17 42.1 | 109.7 | 50.13 41.7 | 120.3 | 43.47 46.8 93.2 | 48.16 46.8 | 103.0 | 47.16 45. 5 100.3 | 52.44 | 47.5 110, 8 
|_| ERS 47.71 43.0 | 111.0 | 53.31 43.9 | 121.6 | 44.14 46.8 94.2 | 49. 52 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.18 45.4 | 100.8 | 51.77 17.9 108.9 
Food—Continued 
Cereal preparations Baking rare ene Sugar, beet Confectionery ? ~~ 

| Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average.......|_.....- om |_____._1$25.70 | 41.7 | 62.1 |$23.91 | 37.6] 63.6 |$24.68 | 42.9! 58.5 |$18.64] 38.1 | 49.2 |$24.21 43.6) 55.6 
1041; January.......|....... See 2) Ae 26. 46 41.1 64.4 2.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 51.1 | 25. 28 12.0 | 60. 2 

| | 
1046: May.......... $41.92 40.0 | 104.7 | 41.14! 44.2 93.1 | 38. 63 40.3 95.9 | 39.12 38.8 | 100.9 | 32. 54 38.8 82.3 | 37.47 42.6 | 87.0 
NE 45. 52 42.8 106.4 | 41.42 43.9 94.5 | 38. 59 39.4 97.9 | 38.39 37.4 | 102.5 | 34.85 39.5 | 86.0 | 38.73 43.6 88.3 
ae 43. 85 41.5 | 105.8 | 43.81 44.8 98.0 | 39.97 39.3 | 101.8 | 40. 67 37.3 | 109.1 | 33.76 38.6 | 85.4 | 40.52 | 44.7 90, 2 
August........ 46. 27 42.7 | 108.3 4. 63 45.0 99.4 | 39.27 39.1 | 100.4 | 40.76 38.3 | 106.5 | 35.13 39.7 | 86.6 | 40.45 44.2 1.1 
September. _.-| 47.15 | 42.4 | 111.2 | 44.60 | 44.5 100.3 | 38.35 7.9 | 101.2 | 48.87 | 42.8 | 114.1 | 36.14 40.0 | 87.3 | 39.87 | 43.9 90.4 
October_......| 48.28 | 42.0 | 114.9 | 45.45 | 43.6 | 104.2 | 37.40 | 37.4 | 100.1 | 40.86 | 40.5 | 100.9 | 35.04 | 39.5) 87.4 | 39.30] 42.4) 91.8 
November. -___| 47. 12 40.7 | 115.7 | 46.01 44.0 | 104.5 | 40.07 40.8 98.2 | 49.59 | 48.6 | 102.1 | 36.79 39.8 90.5 | 39. 66 42.4; 92.8 
December... 47.81 40.9 | 117.0 | 47.55 45.3 | 105.1 | 45.62 44.6 | 102.4 | 54.35 52,1 | 104.4 | 38.19 41.4 90.2 | 41.37 43.2) 94.9 
1947: January---_-..-.- 48.48 40.5 | 119.6 | 46.32 43.9 | 105.6 | 38.83 | 38.8 | 100.1 | 44.34 40.5 | 109.5 | 37.06 | 39.8 93.0 | 41.13 42.7 95.9 
February -..._- 49.13 41.5 | 118.4 | 45.80 43.2 | 106.0 | 41.53 39.5 | 105.2 | 47.29 40.5 | 116.9 | 37.75 39.9 94.9 | 40,85 42.3 96.5 
March. ....... 50.03 41.4 | 120.8 | 45.17 43.0 | 105.7 | 44.40 41.6 | 106.7 | 44.79 37.4 | 119.9 | 37.87 39.8 95.1 | 41.25 42.0 07.4 
ee .26 | 39.6 | 121.8 | 45.26 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 43.7 | 109.7 | 44.46 38.6 | 115.1 | 37.60 38.9 96.7 | 42. 50 43.1 98.3 
EE cuscontind 49.77 40.4 | 123.2 | 46.55 43.1 | 108.3 | 44.30 41.2 | 107.4 | 43.41 38.6 | 112.5 | 38.77 39.8 97.6 | 43.10 143.6) 08.5 
= S ae | 
Food-—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
’ ~ Tobacco (chewing 
| Canning and pre- | Total: Tobacco man- .; 13 | > a 

Malt liquors | serving factures Cigarettes Cigars | oe and 
iste a caida 

Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | | Cents 
1939: Average......- $35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16. 84 35. 4 47.6 | $20. 88 37.2 56.1 |$14. 59 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34. 1 51.4 
1941; January-.__...- 34. 57 36. 4 95.2 | 16.67 33.0 51.0 | 17.89 35.7 50.1 | 22.38 37.3 60.0 | 15.13 35. 0 43.2 | 18.60 34.9 63.7 
1946: May-..-.-.-.--.-.-.- 51.17 41.2 | 124.1 | 34.64 39.2 88.7 | 33.52 39.5 84.8 | 37. 86 41.2 91.9 | 30.71 38. 5 79.4 | 20.15 37.4 77.9 
I wdoaan §2. 27 41.3 | 126.6 | 35.78 40.0 89.8 | 33.83 40.0 84.6 | 37.78 41.4 91.2 | 31. 25 39. 2 79.6 | 29. 86 37.8 79.0 
AR 54. 21 42.0 | 129.1 | 38.89 43.2; 90.4 | 33.24 39.1 85.1 | 36.66 40.1 91.5 | 31.05 38. 6 80.3 | 20.45 37.1 79.4 
August-_....... 56. 36 42.5 | 132.4 | 41.12 42.3 97.6 | 34.16 38.6 88.5 | 37.93 38.9 97.5 | 31.50 38. 6 $1.4 | 31, 28 37.4 83. 7 
September ---._| 57.45 42.7 | 134.4 | 41.50 43.5 96.0 | 35. 25 39.5 89.3 | 39.25 40.3 97.4 | 32.69 39.0 | 83.4 | 31.87 38. 0 83.9 
October. .....- 56. 57 42.5 | 133.0 | 40.82 41.7 98.3 | 36.47 40.3 90.5 | 41. 08 41.6 98.8 | 33. 48 39. 6 84.4 | 32.66 38. 7 84.4 
November-_--- 56. 68 42.5 | 133.3 | 35.28 37.3 95.0 | 36. 66 39.7 92.4 | 41.74 41.1 | 101.5 | 33. 27 38. 6 85.7 | 33. 58 39. 2 85.7 
December. --- 59. 74 43.7 | 136.7 | 37.93 38.8 98.2 | 38.12 | 40.2 94.7 | 43.03 40.9 | 105.3 | 34.85 39.9 87.1 | 34.25 39. 1 87.7 
1947: January --_----- 57. 23 41.9 | 136.6 | 36.55 37.6 97.5 | 36.74 39. 2 93.8 | 41.36 39.7 | 104.1 | 33.80 | 39.0 86.2 | 33.16 37.6 88. 3 
February --_...-. 56. 88 41.3 | 137.5 | 36.82 37.0 | 99.7 | 35.44 37.8 93.7 | 40.76 39.1 | 104.3 | 31.98 37.2 85.6 | 32. 03 36. 0 88. 9 
March. .._.-.. 57. 83 41.8 | 138.1 | 37.40 | 37.7 99.5 | 35. 21 37.5 93.9 | 40. 23 38.7 | 103.9 | 31.72 36.7 85.9 | 32.79 36. 3 90. 3 
Mbcdcess« 59.30 | 42.7] 138.7 | 38.49 | 37.8 | 101.9 | 34.86 | 36.8| 94.9 | 38.78; 36.8 | 105.4 | 31.69 | 36.6) 86.0] 34.12| 37.5 91.1 
ay......--..| 61.55 | 43.8 | 140.3 | 39.52 | 38.2 103.6 | 34.47 | 36.3 | 94.9 | 38.33 | 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 | 37.4) 85.3 | 20.72) 31.6 94.4 

| 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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dt] a) | even | gia taaaas: ig | 2 2300uaHG HEHE | | | | gua aaaaTaTa 
38 gy Pas pe = ee se ho VAN DONNS en 5 preter be 
Fe Ey ox $ESSeee9 AG | 88 Sséaaess sides Z ususdidd 
ae | $33 Bes SRRSSARB f:| se sacsesee S2Sz2 S RVSSAEX 
Ea | a" | Sag ddaddede g|""| g8 ddddaass sedge pereren 
Erg’ | E38 sgeasgc : {| dee sesisaie adeda | | ¢ giesaazg dege 
“ SCHTQOCNMOWTN a} 2 TAOnowTwown wt OD a a a =| Aw OnN KH TON ~~ 
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REVIEW, AUGUST 1947 C.—HOURS AND EARNINGS 255 
TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 
oa oe ets ~~ . eee Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
neitreateiitiith Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining produets Roofing materials ucts 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. e Avg. 
whly.| Oyje. | hrty. | wkly.| O56 | hrly. | wkly.| Se: | rly. | wkly.| Ave: | hriy. | wkly.| AS® | hriy. | wkly.| AS®: | hrly. 
earm- | hours | C8™M- | €@PM- | hours | 8PM | C@FM- | hours | COPM- | C8PM- | pours | CAPM | CAM | Hours | CAPM- | earn |p, “ earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°“'S| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average__..... $14. 71 35.8 | 41.2 |$32.62| 36.5) 89.4 [$34.97 36.1 ff PE Se Se ee ae eee $27.84 | 36.9 75.4 
1941: January._-.-.-- 14.89; 34.8} 42.9) 32.46; 36.6) 88.7/| 34.46} 35.7] 97.0 |.......].-.....].-..2.-]-.22-.-]-- eee. 30.38 | 39.0 77.9 
1946: May-.-.---.--- 31.74 | 41.7 | 76.2) 52.80) 39.3 | 134.2) 56.49 39.8] 141.9 |$40.71 | 34.8 | 116.9 |$46.66 | 44.1 | 105.8 | 49.82) 39.4) 126.6 
) Sea: 32.58 | 41.7 | 78.1 | 53.34 | 39.6) 134.7 | 56.46) 39.5 | 143.1 | 43.65) 37.5] 116.1 | 48.42) 44.8) 1081 | 50.45) 39.3) 128.3 
) 34.11 42.7; 79.8 | 54.19; 40.0 | 135.5 | 57.02 | 39.7 | 143.7 | 46.65 | 38.9] 119.5 | 48.06 | 44.5] 108.0 | 50.60 | 39.2 129, 2 
August_._..... 35.09 | 42.1 83.4 | 54.36 | 40.3 | 134.7 | 57.10 | 40.0 | 142.7 | 46.77 | 39.6) 117.6 | 49.61 44.5 | 111.4 | 51.03 | 39.4 129. 5 
September. ...| 35.62 | 42.3 84.2 | 55.25 | 40.4 | 136.8) 58.35 | 40.2 / 145.3 | 47.07 | 39.4 | 1191 | 48.82) 43.6 | 1120] 53.69) 40.6) 132.3 
October __._- .-| 33.87 | 41.0) 82.7) 54.38 | 40.4 | 134.7 | 57.32 | 40.2 | 142.8 | 46.34 | 39.2] 117.7 | 49.46) 44.2) 112.0] 51.74 | 304 131.3 
November. ._.| 32.97 | 40.1 | 821 | 54.50) 40.3 | 135.1 | 57.11 | 40.0] 1429] 46.64 | 39.5 117.7] 51.10 | 444 | 115.0] 52.93 40.0) 132.3 
December... ..| 34.64} 42.1 | 82.4 | 54.55 | 40.0 | 136.2 | 57.80) 40.4 | 143.4 | 43.56 | 36.7] 1101 | 50.92) 44.1 | 115.6 | 54.63 | 41.1) 133.1 
1947: January.......| 33,44 41.3 81.0) 55.24 40.2 | 137.2 | 57.74 | 39.9) 144.7 | 48.11 39.6 | 121.2 | 51.99 | 44.6) 116.7) 54.03 | 40.6 133. 0 
February -._...- 33.44 | 41.4) 80.8) 55.39) 40.1 | 138.2) 57.75 | 39.8 | 145.1 | 48.88 | 30.6 | 123.1 | 52.59] 44.0 | 119.6) 54.06 | 40.6) 133.1 
March. . .__ .2- 34.42 | 42.3) 81.4 | 56.53 40.2] 140.8 | 59.15} 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.05 | 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14) 44.6] 119.3 | 52.97 | 308] 133.0 
re ae 35.30} 42.3) 83.5 | 57.29 40.6) 141.0 | 60.22] 40.3 | 149.0 | 49.19 | 39.9 | 123.2) 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.23 39.5 139.7 
a 36. 76 42.9 85.7 | 57.97 40.2 | 144.1 | 60.01 39.8 | 150.9 | 51.93 39.7 | 130.7 | 55.40 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.98 39. 1 143.0 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
mohiiesil 4 Dubber bes 4 Seton mastruments (profes- 
ubber tires an ubber ts an Total: scellaneous sional and scien- | Pianos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire con- parts 
trol equipment 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average_..._ ..|$33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 |$22.80| 37.5 | 60.7 |$23.34 | 38.9) 60.5 |/$24.48| 20.3) 62.4 
1941: January-_-_----- 36.67 | 37.7) 97.5 | 26.76) 41.9) 63.9 | 24.97/ 39.4] 63.9] 25.35 | 39.3] 64.5 |$35.33 | 45.7 | 77.3 
1946: May--_..-..--- 54.72 | 37.7 | 144.6 | 44.19] 41.5 | 106.6 44.01 41.5 | 106.2 | 42.08 | 40.9 | 102.8 | 48.18 | 40.0 | 121.4 |$44.14 41.1 107.4 
| 54.82 | 37.4 | 146.1 | 44.98 41.8 | 107.6 | 45.44 41.7 | 109.1 | 42.93 41.2 | 104.2 | 49.57 40.6 | 121.1 | 45.77 42.0 109.1 
) - Ee 38.0 | 147.2 | 42.98 | 39.6 | 108.5 | 44.93 40.8 | 110.2 | 42.42 40.5 | 104.8 | 49.06 39.9 | 122.9 | 44.04 40.6 108, 6 
August__._....| 55.42 | 37.4 | 147.4 | 44.45 | 41.2 107.8 | 46.85 | 41.8 | 112.0 | 43.40 | 41.0 | 105.7 | 49.74 40.2 | 123.3 | 46.11 41.3 112.1 
September____| 59. 89 39.6 | 150.7 | 45.27 41.5 | 109.1 | 47.01 41.8 | 112.5 | 44.25 41.1 | 107.6 | 50.43 40.3 | 124.3 | 47.73 42.2 113.4 
October. __..._| 57.38 | 38.2 | 149.2 | 38.93 | 37.3 | 104.3 | 47.00] 41.6 | 113.0 | 45.04 41.4 | 108.8 51.23 | 40.6 | 125.2 | 48.31 42.0 115.1 
November..._| 58.87 | 39.0 | 150.3 | 43.80 | 40.4 | 108.3 | 46.74] 41.4] 113.0 | 45.08 | 41.1 | 109.8 | 51.01 40.1 | 125.8 | 50.95 | 42.8 119.5 
December-_-__- 60.46 | 39.8 | 151.3 | 45.93 | 42.0 | 109.3 | 48.68 | 42.6] 114.3 | 45.85 | 41.6] 110.3 | 52.20) 40.7 | 126.9 | 47.65 40.5 118.0 
1947: January_......| 59.78 | 39.5 | 151.1 | 46.06] 41.9 | 109.9 | 48.12) 42.0 | 114.6 | 45.98 | 41.1 | 112.0 | 52.00 | 40.1 | 127.3 | 53.37 42.5 125.9 
February_.....| 59.90 | 39.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 | 42.0 | 109.2 | 48.27 | 42.1] 114.7 | 46.06} 41.0] 112.3 | 51.50] 39.7 | 127.9 | 53.20 42.3 126, 2 
March..__.__..| 58.05 38.2 | 151.2 | 44.91 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.23 41.8 | 115.4 | 46.71 41.0 | 113.9 | 51.95 39.8 | 128.6 | 51.42 41.0 125.7 
pS SRE 61. 64 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 40.8 | 115.2 | 48. 53 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.35 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 39.5 | 130.1 | 51.73 41.4 125, 1 
Ee 37.9 | 164.2 | 48. 59 40.6 | 119.6 | 48.81 40.6 | 120. 46.60| 40.3 | 115.7 | 51.81 38.9 | 131.3 | 53.11 41.4 128. 5 
| 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite Bituminous coal |—-— =a Wee meen — on EREEaEee 
Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zine 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average._._._. $25.67 | 27.7 | 92.3 |$23.88 | 27.1 | 88.6 |$28.93 | 40.9) 70.8 |$26.36 | 35.7 | 73.8 |$28.08 | 41.9 | 67.9 |$26.39 | 38.7 68.3 
1941: January.._...- 25. 13 27.0; 92.5 | 26.00; 29.7; 88.5 | 30.63) 41.0)| 74.7 | 29.26] 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38. 2 74.9 
1946:— May--......-- 57.47 | 41.7 | 138.2 | 34.20 | 27.3 | 132.1 | 44.44 | 39.2] 113.3 | 37.94) 32.9) 115.4 | 47.90 | 42.7 | 112.1 | 48.25) 42.3] 114.0 
AS 59. 58 38.2 | 155.9 | 64.44 43.4 | 147.4 | 48.13 40.8 | 118.0 | 47.41 39.8 | 119.2 | 48.96 41.6 | 117.8 | 48.13 40.9 117.8 
Ce 49. 53 31.7 | 156.2 | 52.27 | 36.0) 145.7 | 47.70 | 39.6 | 120.5 | 48.10 | 40.2) 119.8 | 50.47 41.2 | 122.5 | 43.60 | 36.2 120.4 
August._._.... 60.65 | 37.9 | 159.8 | 62.84 42.8 | 146.6 | 49.59 | 40.9 | 121.2 | 48.03 40.2 | 119.4 | 52.13 42.4 | 123.1 | 48.70 | 39.9 121.9 
September. _..| 60.67 | 37.7 | 161.1 | 61.65 | 41.8) 148.0 | 49.53 | 40.6 | 122.1 | 48.45 | 39.8 | 121.9) 51.09 | 41.9 | 122.1 | 49.47 40.3 122.7 
eR 61.82 | 39.2 | 159.3 | 62.49 | 42.9) 146.0 | 49.6 41.0 | 121.0 | 48.06 | 40.3 | 119.3 | 51.66 | 42.3 | 122.0 | 49.23 46.2 122.4 
November_-_..| 56.57 | 35.7 | 158.2 | 61. 54 41.7 | 147.7 | 48.59 | 39.9 | 121.9 | 46.36 | 38.4 | 120.7 | 50.71 41.7 | 121.7 | 48.63 39.5 123.2 
December... - 65.82 | 40.9 | 161.5 | 69.56 | 46.7 | 149.1 | 52.04 | 42.2! 123.2 | 47.80 | 39.7 | 120.7) 55.46 | 45.1 | 122.9 | 53.69) 42.3) 126.8 
1947: January __._--- 62.40 | 39.1 | 159.4 | 69.54) 46.7} 149.1 | 50.65 | 41.2) 122.9 | 46.18 | 39.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 | 44.0) 123.7 | 52.43 | 40.9 | 128.3 
February -..... 57.42 | 35.1 | 163.7 | 65.30 | 43.6] 149.1 | 62.01 42.0 | 123.8 | 48.71 40.5 | 120.3 | 54.94 44.3 | 124.1 | 53.19 41.4 128. 6 
March .......- 64.84 | 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.90 | 43.7 | 148.4 51.63 | 41.6 | 124.1 | 48.54 | 40.2/ 120.8) 54.58 | 44.1 | 123.6) 52.62; 406) 120.5 
pen acadahbeeienids 49.89 | 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14 36.4 | 148.3 | 51.68 | 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 | 39.9) 120.2) 54.53 44.1 | 123.7 | 53.91 41.8 129.0 
aa 59.15 | 37.2) 159.3 | 66.51 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.96 | 42.2 | 127.8 | 52.62 | 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.41 44.5 | 126.9 | 54. 22 41.8 129. 6 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 

















































































































Industries '—Continued 
Mining—Continued Public utilities 
at sci stenaee i d Crud le Electric ligh 8 
Quarrying an rude petroleum c light treet railways 
nonmetallic production Telephone Telegraph * and power and busses 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | Ave: | rly. | wkly.| oye | rly. | wkly.| ie8 | rly. | wkly.| gyse- | hnrly. | wily.| v8: | inrly. | wiely.| AYS: | ihriy. 
earn | hours | CB | Carn | pourg | Car | Carn | pours | Car- | earn | pours | Carn- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- hae earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1999: Average...... $21. 61 39.2 55.0 |$34. 09 38.3 87.3 |$31. 94 39. 1 FS. eae ne $34, 38 39. 6 86.9 |$33.13 45.9 71.4 
1M41: January.......| 22.06 38. 2 57.6 | 33.99 37.7 88.5 | 32. 52 39.7 Sb @ Sich cubellechdencksibont 35.49 | 39.4 90.3 | 33.63 | 45.3 73.1 
1046: May........../ 42.83 44.3 06.7 | 52.41 40.7 | 128.7 | 44.82 | 39.4) 114.3 |$40.04 44.2; 90.5] 51.03} 41.3 | 123.6 | 51.85 49.2 104.9 
June deed 45. 32 45.7 99.4 | 52.23 39.5 | 132.2 | 44.93 39.3 | 114.7 | 40.30 | 44.5 90.8 | 52.07 | 40.9 | 127.5 | 52.46] 49.3 105. 3 
July | 45. 61 45.4 | 100.4 | 52.97 40.4 | 131.1 | 44.82 | 39.7 | 113.5) 41.15 45.2; 91.0] 51.96 41.5 | 125.8 | 54.60! 48.4 109.7 
August | 47.11 46.5 | 101.6 | 53.42 40.9 | 130.7 | 44.19 | 39.3 | 112.9 41.31 45.4 91.0 | 52.27 41.6 | 126.0 | 55.35 | 48.6 109.9 
Septem ber 47.97 46.1 | 104.2 | 53.19 39.9 | 133.4 | 44.10} 38.5) 114.8 | 40.98 | 44.8} 91.4] 52.78) 41.0) 129.1 | 54.50] 47.5 111.0 
October 48, 28 46.1 | 104.7 | 53.72 41.2 130.8 | 44.30 39.1 | 113.7 | 47.37 44.4 | 106.7 | 53.18 41.9 | 128.4 | 55.62 47.7 113.0 
Novem ber 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 | 54.25 40.4 | 133.4 | 44.40 | 39.3 | 113.1 | 46.25 43.5 | 106.3 | 53.61 41.6 | 130.2 | 54.64 47.3 112.5 
December 48. 07 45.8 | 105.2 | 53.15 39.5 | 134.6 | 42.98 38.0 | 113.2 | 45.04 43.2 | 106.2 | 54.58 | 41.4 | 133.7 | 55.26) 47.9 114.2 
1047: January.......| 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 | 54.02 41.3 | 135.5 | 43.37 38.4 | 113.2 | 46.83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 41.9 | 131.3 | 55.98 47.7 116. 5 
February 45. 34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55. 86 40.3 | 139.0 | 43.31 38.0 | 114.1 | 51.23 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37 41.6 | 135.2 | 56.70 48.0 117.4 
March | 46.41 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.25 39.6 | 142.1 | 42. 51 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 41.0 | 134.1 | 56.82 47.8 118.4 
April | 48, 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.74 40.8 | 144.4 | 32.26 28.1 | 114.7 | 59.27 47.3 | 125.2 | 55.90 42.2 | 134.3 | 56.94 47.8 119. 0 
May | 49. 86 45.6 | 108.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 37.08 31.2 | 118.8 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 41.6 | 135.8 | 56.99 | 47.6 119. 5 
4 ies 
| Trade 
| Retail 
W bolesale | l l aii vont " 
" . 7 | urniture an ouse- 
- | | Total: Retail | Food | General merchandise Apparel furnishings 
—_ | 
a | | | | | =e 
| Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | | Cents 
1034: A verage....... 1$29. 85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 |$23. 37 43.9 52.5 |$17. 80 38.8 45.4 |$21. 23 38.8 | 54.3 | $28. 62) 44.5 66.0 
1941: January.......| 30.59 | 40.6 75.6 | 21. 53 42.9 54.9 | 23.78 | 43.6 53.7 | 18.22 | 38.8 46.6 | 21.89 | 39.0 | 56.0 | 27.96) 43.9 | 66. 6 
| } | 
1946: May... 47.48 41.7 | 113.5 | 31.45 | 40.3 85.9 | 37.93 40.9 88.6 | 25.97 36.0 | 71.8 | 32.99 | 36.8 | 90.3 | 43.59 43.6 102. 6 
JORG. ccccs 47.88 41.4 | 114.6 | 32.93 40.9 87.6 | 39.41 41.8 90.3 | 27.80 36.9 | 73.4) 34.10 37.3 | 92.1 | 44.33 43.6 103. 6 
July 48. 06 41.4 | 115.5 | 33.64 41.3 88.8 | 40.20 42.3 92.1 | 28.22 37.5 | 74.2 34.27 37.4 | 92.6 | 44.86 43.8 105.8 
August_......| 48.14 41.7 | 114.8 | 33.81 41.3 89.3 | 40.38 42.7 92.4 | 28.63 37.6 | 74.7 | 34.93 37.5 92.5 ; 44.52 43.5 104. 5 
September...| 49. 54 41.8 | 117.9 | 33.76 40.8 90.8 | 40.08 41.0 94.0 | 28.57 36.7 75.6 | 35.26 | 37.2 95.4 | 46. 59 43.9 108. 0 
October ......| 49.44 41.9 | 117.2 | 33.19 40.1 90.7 | 40.16 41.0 | 94.3 | 27.65 35.7 75.7 | 34.98 36. 5 96.0 | 45.84 43.3 107.4 
November_..| 49. 80 41.6 | 118.6 | 33.04 39.7 01.7 | 40.42 40.3 | 97.2 | 27.63 | 35. 5 76.0 | 34.74! 36.4 96.2 | 47. 26 43.6 110.1 
Decem ber 51. 20 42.3 | 120.2 | 33.73 40.3 91.9 | 41.19 40.8 | 98.1 | 29.33 | 36.4 76.5 | 35. 52 36.9 96.8 | 49.39 43.8 115.2 
1047: January .| 50.05 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 39.9 95.3 | 41.50 | 40.1 | 101.2 | 29.75 | 35.9 $1.1 | 35.89 36.9 95.7 | 45.86 42.2 112. 5 
February....| 50. 87 40.8 | 123.0 | 35. 27 40.1 95.7 | 42.047 40.4) 101.9 | 29.98! 36.1 80.9 | 35. 85 37.3 95.6 | 45. 85 41.9 111.6 
March. . | 60. 80 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 40.0 96.0 | 41. 67 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 | 36.0 80.9 | 35.99 36.8 97.5 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
April.........| 51.13 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93 39.9 97.3 | 41.96 40.0 | 108.0 | 30.60) 36.1 82. 2 36. 67 36.8 99.7 | 47.82 42.5 116.1 
May ...-c-ce-| 51.87 41.2} 124.1 | 36.43 39. 9 08.6 | 42. 55 40.0 105.1 | 31.30 36. 0 84.0 36. 98 36. 8 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 118.0 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 







































































Industries '—Continued 
Trade—Continued 
Retail—Continued eolrtnan® Power laundries | Cleaning and dyeing Bee J ;/ Insurance # 
Lumber and build- 
Year and month Automotive ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. L\ brly. | wkly. Av brly. | wkly. Avs. brly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly, Ass. hrly. |Avg. wkly.|A vg. wkly. 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- house earn- | earn- Sens earn- | earn- coma earn- | earn- |... | earn- | earnings| earnings 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.._._.. $27.07 47.6 57.1 |$26. 22 42.7 61.9 |$15. 25 46. 6 32. 4 |$17. 69 42.7 41.7 |$19. 96 41.8 49.0 $36. 63 $36. 32 
1941: January... -- 28.26 | 46.8 60.6 | 26.16 | 41.7 63.4 | 15. 65 45.9 | 33.8 | 18.37 42.9 42.9 | 19.92 41.9 48.8 38. 25 37. 52 
1946: May.-.-.-....-.-- 46.61 | 46.1 | 103.0 | 41.83 | 43.2] 98.3 | 26.65] 44.1] 59.6 | 30.26] 43.1] 70.3 | 35.50) 42.9] 83.1 68. 77 51. 27 
i itdcemecd 47.47 46.3 | 104.0 | 42.08 43.2 98.8 | 26.70 | 43.9 59.8 | 30.64 43.3 70.3 | 36.29 43.8 83.4 67.39 51. 51 
. See 47.36 | 46.1 | 104.6 | 42.32 | 42.7] 100.1 | 26.63 | 44.0] 60.2 | 30.37] 43.4] 69.8 | 35.58] 43.2| 82.6 64. 04 50. 76 
August-_--....- 47.97 46.3 | 105.9 | 42.93 43.0 | 101.2 | 27.15 43.8 61.4 | 29.97 43.0 69.3 | 35.01 42.6 83. 2 62. 61 49.87 
Septem ber.__.| 49.15 46.5 | 107.7 | 43.60 43.1 | 102.4 | 26.98 43.5 62.0 | 30.45 42.9 70.8 | 35.81 42.9 83.9 63. 50 50. 63 
October___---- 48. 82 46.1 | 107.9 | 43.70 | 43.1 | 103.3 | 27.27 43.8 62.6 | 30. 52 43.0 70.8 | 35.81 42.2 85.4 62. 24 51. 20 
November___.| 48.74 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32 42.3 | 104.0 | 28.15 43.8 | 64.2 | 31.05 42.6 72.9 | 35.32 41.9 85.4 62. 00 hi. 24 
December ____- 50. 61 47.2 | 109.3 | 44.78 43.5 | 103.7 | 28.40 43.7 65.1 | 32.13 43.5 73.9 | 36. 50 42.8 86. 7 63. 78 52. 25 
1947: January_......| 49.01 45.7 | 109.2 | 44.30 43.0 | 104.3 | 28.62 43.8 64.8 | 32. 46 43.3 74.5 | 36.29 42.3 87.4 62. 56 62. 46 
February. ---- 49. 69 45.7 | 109.8 | 44.73 43.0 | 106.1 | 28.91 44.3 65.4 | 31.78 42.5 74.8 | 34.93 41.1 86. 1 63. 87 53. 04 
March. -....... 49. 58 45.4 | 110.8 | 45.74 43.3 | 106.8 | 29.09 | 44.7 64.2 | 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 87.6 62. 91 52.18 
( #7 50. 45 45.5 | 111.6 | 45.70 43.3 | 107.4 | 29.41 44.9 64.2 | 32.37 42.8 75.7 | 36.77 41.9 88.8 61. 36 h2. 65 
ea 50. 54 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 43.4 | 109.4 | 29. 23 45.0 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 42.6 89. 4 61. 06 62. 35 
1These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments Firearms—May 1946; com parable April data are 41.1 hours and 121.1 


covering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay 
during any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of May 1947. The 
figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases 
except security brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a 
slightly larger sample (see footnote 1, tables A-5 and A-8). 
Manufacturing: 32,100 establishments: 7,146,000 production workers. 
Mining: 2,600 establishments; 365,000 production workers. 
Public utilities: 7,000 establishments; 454,000 employees. 
Wholesale trade: 9,100 establishments; 246,000 employees. 
Retail trade: 28,800 establishments; 746,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round): 1,000 establishments; 87,000 employees. 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,300 establishments; 
63,000 production workers. 
ype a brokerage and insurance: 3,900 establishments; 175,000 em- 
ployees. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining 
industries the data relate to all employees except high paid executives and 
officials. Data for the two current months are subject to revision without 
notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 

2 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with previously published data: 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim—January 1947; comparable 
December 1946 data are $52.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums—January 1947; comparable December 
1946 data are $49.69 and 116.9 cents. 


cents. 
Machine-tool accessories—June 1946; comparable May data are $55.66 
and 133.3 cents. 
Typewriters—May 1946; comparable April data are 43.1 hours and 105.4 
cents. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic—January 1947; com- 
parable December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 
Aluminum manufactures—January 1947; comparable December 1946 
data are $48.34, 
Corsets and allied garments—August 1946; comparable July data are 
$32.21 and 85.2 cents. 
Textile bags—July 1946; comparable June data are 82.0 cents. 
Butter—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours 
and 88.8 cents. 
Confectionery—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 91.8 
cents. 
Envelopes—February 1947; comparable January data are $44.12. 
? These figures relate to nonsupervisory employees. Also exciuded are 
messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional 
headquarters, and of cable companies. 


4 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

§ Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

*Revised, 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Adjusted Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime,' of Production Workers 























































































































in Manufacturing Industries 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man- 
hours hours hours 
Year and month As reported in January As reported in January As reported in January [— Y 
1941 1941 1941 
As cur- As cur- As cur- 
=r Index J = Index J wy Ind 
Absolute | ‘dex Jan-| port Absolute = > Absolute | Index Jan- 
uary 1941= uary 1941= uary 194] = : 
value 100 value 100 value 100 : 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents a 
ON RR SE ey eee 66. 4 66.4 100. 0 72.2 72.2 100.0 60.1 60.1 100. 0 194 
Pe cnciantileedaadeumnutnaiiiiennatn 76.2 75.1 113.1 83. 5 82.6 114.4 67.0 66.8 111.1 1941 
EET SEE. EIT 83.9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88.8 123.0 72.3 71.8 119. 5 ot 
TR AS TEN. eS se 85.9 81.9 123.3 94.1 90. 5 125. 3 73.3 72.6 120.8 
Tint nonqncilitinddinndsdniandineaniddin 01.6 86. 3 130.0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 76. 8 127.8 
Sat a hmoncushandebedednimibanammalt 93.1 87.7 132.1 101.3 96. 5 133.7 79.3 7#.0 129.8 
TT Ne TE A he: SBP: i. 05. 6 90.8 136.7 103.8 99.1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135.9 
1045: January............ abtdaiiins onulsmasnisanie 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105.3 100. 5 139. 2 84.0 82.7 137. ¢ 
ISS TE POF LE IER 04.5 04.2 141.9 102.1 101.4 140.4 87.0 86.3 143. 6 1947 
1046: January....... sbedtibadcanhness etentdndl 96. 6 97.0 146.1 103.3 103.7 143.6 90.3 89.5 148.9 
EIA sméadéwuusdatie 06.7 98. 2 147.9 103. 2 104.7 145.0 91.7 91.1 151.6 
Sons tn cacntedncitedicedidlashaaims 99.9 100. 8 151.8 106.7 107.8 149.3 93.9 93. 2 155. 1 
ITD dceencaglciattimacisnaiteinmnlidcaaa 102.3 102.7 154.7 109. 6 110.2 142.6 95.4 94.64 157.4 
BP ccabcvesevecesccocecoseensnceedéuay 104.2 104.7 157.7 112.0 112.7 156.1 96. 6 95.9 159. 6 anal 
EY SET ER SPE. 104, 2 105. 7 159. 2 113.4 114.2 158.2 97.2 98. 4 160. 4 = 
ah Sh RR <M lt amy ne es = * 106. 4 106.7 160.7 114.0 115.5 160.0 97 7 97.0 161.4 
Pe eee: 107.6 107.9 162.5 115.0 115.6 160. 1 100.1 99.5 165. 6 
I «san ciieidbicatll steanibeleestiimeiatien 109. 2 109. 4 164.8 116.6 117.2 162.3 101.5 100.8 167.7 
i i a ae lalla 109.3 109. 5 144.9 1164.3 116.9 161.9 102. 1 101.4 168.7 
SD cocccadsasescoconsneuqabun: 110.3 110. 5 166. 4 117.5 118.1 163. 6 103. 0 102.2 170.0 
Gl clinnensinansdiniieeieininn 119.7 110.6 186. 6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103.6 102.7 170.9 
I ii ctiintienattbametinemaedl 112.2 112.0 168. 7 118.6 118.8 164. 5 105. 5 104. 6 174.0 
TT sn sinatnidiendiainthinadeniintedagdial 113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119.4 165. 4 107.0 106. 2 176.7 
EE TTR ORT oe 114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165. 9 108. 3 107.5 178.9 : 2 
0 pte sat ee ari 115.0 114.6 172.6 120. 4 120.7 147. 2 109.0 108.0 179.7 
Elenusduibe erasébtseocsGincittnnst head 117.0 116.7 175.8 123.7 124.2 172.0 109. 7 108. 6 180. 7 194¢ 
1941] 
' Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours ae week and paid for therefore, may not be ly comparable with data for the other months in 
at time and a half. The method of estimating average riy earnings exclu- which important holidays are seldom included in the opertng pay period. 194¢ 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the compara- 
holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, bility of the figure for January 1941 with t for the following months. 
TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ' 
Building construction 
7” uaa paeinaiaeeedee 194’ 
All types, private 
construction pro}- Special building trades 
ects Total building General contractors pane nee on a 
ainting and decorat- 
Year and month All trades ? Plumbing and heating ing poe 
ol — ey i 
Aver Aver- | Aver Aver- | Aver. Aver- | Aver. Aver- | Aver Aver- | Aver. Aver. o& 
- . er- ver- ” er- - ’ - - " - - . - - 1 - ‘ 
age | Aver) age | age | Aver! “age | age | Aver! age | age | Aver! age | age | Aver| age | age | Aver age of | 
weokly weont hourly | weekly weekt hourly| weekly week! hourly| weekly weekly hourly| weekly weekly hourly | weekly weekly hourly ent: 
by” —, > | ae ——{ crm | See. hours earn- | earn | hours | C87M | Carl | hours | S2tD | Carm™ | hours | S83 fing 
ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings 
1940: Average. (4) (‘) (*) $31. 70 33.1) $0. 958)5$30. 56) 33. 3/5$0.918) $33. 11 32.7! $1. 612) $32. 87 34. 6| $0. 949) $33. 05 32. 5) $1. 016 
1941: January. (4) (*) (*) 32. 18 32. 6 986| $30.10) 832.7) 5.946) 33.42) 32.6) 1.025) 34.16 35.8 . 955) 31. 49 29.7) 1.062 
1946: May $53. 34 37.8) $1.411| 53.63 37.5) 1.431] 50.43 36.7| 1.374) 57.31 38.4) 1.493) 58.92) 39.6) 1.489) 57.09 37.9) 1.506 
June... 54. 92 38.6) 1.423) 55.23 38.2) 1.444) 52.39 37.9) 1.384) 58.64 38.7) 1.515) 59.07 39.2) 1.598) 58.86 38.1) 1.545 
_ se 56. 16 28.6) 1.404) 56. 25 38.2) 1.473) 53.01 37.7; 1.408) 60.09 38.8) 1.547) 60.92 39.4) 1.548} 58.81 37.6) 1. 565 
August... 56. 61 38.7) 1.462) 56.67) 38.2) 1.482) 53.66) 37.8) 1.419) 60.34) 38.7) 1.558) 61.43 39.5; 1.555) 59.75) 37.8) 1.581 
September... 58. 39 39.3) 1.485) 58.49 38.7) 1.510) 55.64 38.4) 1.450) 61.87 39.2) 1.580) 63. 70 40.2) 1.584) 62.06 38.6) 1.609 
October 58. 93 39.2) 1.505) 59.20) 38.8) 1.526) 56.39) 38.5) 1.463) 62.39) 39.1) 1.506) 63.89) 40.1) 1.593) 62.16) 38.4) 1.620 
November. _. 57.38; 37.6) 1.527) 57.65) 37.2) 1.549) 54.68) 36.8) 1.485) 61.11 37.7) 1.622) 62.62) 38.6) 1.620) 57.39) 35.2) 1.629 
Decem ber. 59.92; 38.8) 1.545 60. 32| 38.4) 1.569) 56.73 38.0) 1.495) 64.53 40.0 aa 67. 44 40.8) 1.655) 61.05; 36.9) 1.653 
1947: January. 59. 38 37.9) 1.568) 59.97) 37.6) 1.594) 56.49) 37.2) 1.518} 64.00) 38.1) 1. 67.16; 39.9) 1.681) 58.83) 35.9) 1.627 
February. 58. 67 37.4) 1.569) 58. 36.9) 1.5908) 54.91 36.2) 1.516) 63.65 37.6) 1.691] 66.65 39.3) 1.604) 58.75) 36.3) 1.619 
March... 60. 63 38.3) 1.585) 61.23 38. 1.610; 58.02 37.9) 1.531) 64.92 38.2) 1.699) 66.89 39.2) 1.705; 60.10) 37.1) 1.619 
April... 60. 11 37.4) 1.607) 60.53 37.1} 1.634) 56.32, 36.2) 1.554 65.43 38.0) 1.723) 67.37 38.7) 1.739) 60.87 36.6) 1.662 
ay... 61. 93 38.1} 1.627; 62.38) 37.7) 1.656) 58.21 36.9) 1.578) 67.08 38.5; 1.741) 68.24) 38.7) 1.761) 63.71 37.2) 1.711 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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kers TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '— 
Continued 
———— — 
Building construction—Continued 
man- Special building trades—Continued 
— Plastering and lath- Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
uary Year and month Electrical work Masonry ing Carpentry metal foundation 
_ Aver- Aver-| Aver- _| Aver-| Aver- _| Aver-| Aver- _| Aver-| Aver- wy. | AvVer-| Aver- * | Aver- 
Sen. age — age | age — age | age oo age | age oo age | age a age | age yr or" | age 
194] = weekly week? hourly| weekly weekly hourly| weekly weaki hourly) weekly weekly hourly} weekly week! hourly| weekly ~ ~<A Jhourly 
) ’ earn- ee earn- | earn- | jours | Carn | earn- ey earn- | earn- | ours | Carn: | earn- |), —<4 earn- | earn- h, a earn- 
a ings 3 ings | ings 3 ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? *! ings | ings3 | [OUF | ings 
aad hig SE aS ee — 
7 
100. 0 1940: Average... -..--- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1. 196 |$29. 47 29.8 $0.988 | $36. 60 28.5 |$1. 286 |$31. 23 33.0 |$0. 947 | $28. 07 31.8 |$0. 883 | $26. 53 30.9 | $0. 859 
111.1 1941: January..-.-.-.-- 43.18 | 36.5 1.184) 25.66) 25.3 1.012 | 35.36 27.5 | 1.287 | 30.40 | 31.2] .974) 27.60; 30.3 | .910 | 23.86; 29.1 . 820 
ms 1946: May...-.------ 66.50 | 40.3 | 1.651 | 53.08 | 37.0 | 1.434 | 58.65 | 35.9 | 1.632) 54.78 | 38.9] 1.407 | 48.61 | 36.7 | 1.325 | 50.50] 37.6) 1.342 
120.8 Se 67. 51 41.1 | 1.643 | 54.72 37.7 | 1.453 | 61.89 37.8 | 1.639 | 55.93 39.2 | 1.425 | 50.53 37.4 | 1.350 | 52.46 38. 6 1, 361 
127.8 Ree 67.94 | 40.9 | 1.661 | 57.38 | 38.7 | 1.484] 61.75 | 37.2 | 1.659 | 57.07 | 39.1 | 1.458 | 53.11 | 38.1] 1.393 | 55.28 | 38.8) 1.423 
August........ 67. 58 40.3 | 1.678 | 58.36 38.6 | 1.510 | 64. 60 37.7 | 1.716 | 56.82 39.4 | 1.442 | 53.30 37.7 | 1.414 | 54, 21 38.3 1. 416 
129.8 September -__-- 69. 66 41.1 | 1.696 | 58.53 38.1 | 1.537 | 65. 21 38.3 | 1.703 | 58. 68 39.8 | 1.473 | 54.06 38.3 | 1.412 | 54.88 38. 4 1. 451 
135.9 October - .....-| 70. 59 40.8 | 1.732 | 58.70 38.0 | 1.544 | 66.43 38.5 | 1.727 | 59.95 39.1 | 1.531 | 54.33 37.5 | 1.448 | 51.85 37.9 1, 369 
November ..._| 69. 63 39.8 | 1.750 | 57. 56 37.4 | 1.541 | 63.13 35.3 | 1.788 | 57. 64 38.3 | 1.504 | 50.95 36.1 | 1.413 | 52.10 36, 4 1, 431 
137. ¢ December - - - -- 74.76 | 41.4) 1.808 | 58.36 | 37.5 | 1.556 | 71.04 38.7 | 1.837 | 57.85 38.2 | 1.513 | 52.84 36.4 | 1.450 | 54.94 37.9 1. 450 
oe 1947: January ---.--- 73. 85 40.2 | 1.838 | 56.49 34.9 | 1.618 | 69.81 37.9 | 1.842 | 58. 20 37.7 | 1.544 | 51.49 34.9 | 1.477 | 53.98 36.3 1. 487 
148.9 February. ---- 74. 95 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 36.3 | 1.480 | 57.69 37.8 | 1.528 | 50. 59 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00 37.2 1, 477 
151.6 adie «< 75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.591 | 53.67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58.36 37.7 1. 550 
155. 1 [_ ae 76. 3) 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 38.2 | 1.894 | 61.01 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 36.5 | 1. 537 
157.4 ke ee 76.33 | 40.4 | 1.890 | 62.01 | 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 | 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67 | 38.9 1.612 | 57.43 | 38.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 | 38.5] 1.552 
159. 6 a _ 
160. 4 iy ae. 
161.4 Nonbuilding construction 
165. 6 re 3 eee, nf A See eee 
167.7 ; 
168. 7 Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction | Other 
=e Year and month ae ae Fa wal T'S 81. Veapeeie SE a ae wees = 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
174.0 weekly | weekly hourly | weekly | weekly | hourly weekly | weekly hourly weekly | weekly hourly 
sy 7 earnings*| hours | earnings | earnings*) hours earnings | earnings’} hours | earnings | earnings * hours | earnings 
8.9 ee ote ee PAS Vow A JS ee See = ‘ . 
179. 7 
180. 7 Wee Average, +......4.......- (+) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (‘) (4) (‘) (*) (‘) (+) 
=“ See (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) (*) (4) 
sin 
riod. RE Ey $51. 74 39. 5 $1. 308 $49. 58 39.3 $1. 26 $53. 53 39.5 $1. 357 $50. 50 40. 0 $1. 264 
yara- I SS eee 53. 25 40. 5 1. 313 53. 37 41.0 1. 303 53. 05 39.6 1. 338 53. 52 42.0 | 1, 275 
' EE SS eae 55. 68 41.0 1. 357 53. 93 41.0 1.315 56. 81 40.7 1. 396 55. 12 41.9 | 1,315 
tal ie ea me 56. 24 41.6 1. 353 54. 39 40.9 1. 331 58. 21 42.1 1. 382 53. 40 40.9 1. 305 
September _...........- 57. 90 42.2 1. 372 55.71 42.0 1, 227 59. 86 42.6 1, 407 54. 46 41.3 1.317 
5 AS SS a Sage 57. 59 41.0 1. 403 54. 41 40.9 1, 330 59. 56 41.0 1. 453 55. 02 41.3 1. 331 
— EY «'<dsnihecnesd 56. 13 39. 2 1. 433 53. 24 39. 0 1, 366 57. 41 39. 0 1. 470 54. 96 39. 8 1. 381 
Soeeeeeer............... 58. 02 40. 5 1. 434 55. 19 39.9 1. 383 59. 11 40.3 1, 466 57.44 41.4 | 1, 387 
—— yD | = has 56. 67 39. 0 1. 451 52. 23 37.3 1. 491 57. 94 39. 1 1. 482 56. 61 40. 5 | 1. 398 
TRS Es 57.49 39. 9 1, 441 53. 83 39. 1 1. 378 59. 15 40. 2 1, 472 55. 44 39. 7 | 1. 395 
March. _-__. Tbe Saskia 57. 82 39. 3 1. 473 53. 72 38. 0 1.412 58. 98 39. 2 1. 504 57. 83 40.5 1.429 
_— -_ bias dp cbbbbietaaes 58. 30 38.9 1. 499 52. 82 37.4 1.411 60. 48 39.2 1, 542 57.13 39. 4 | 1. 451 
=. Push bvehcsdatedesenes 60. 01 39.8 1. 508 54. 26 38. 7 1. 404 62. 50 40. 1 1. 559 58. 60 | 40. 2 1. 459 
a 1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during 2? Includes types not shown separately. 
the months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. ’ Hourly ben when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
yer- The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the site exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
e of privately financed projects (skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, superintend- 4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
urly ents, time clerks, etc.). Employees of these firms engaged on publicly- 5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
“4 financed projects and off-site work are excluded. other special building data. 
016 
062 
506 
545 
565 
581 
609 
620 
629 
653 
627 
619 
619 
662 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index’ for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group 
of Commodities 









































[1935-39 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent House- | Miscella- 
Total Gas and | Other fuels|{nishings| neous 
electricity and ice 
1913: Average 70. 7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (2) (2) 59.1 50.9 
1914: July 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 (2) (2) 60.8 52.0 
1918: December er ae 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 (2) (2) 121.2 83.1 
192: June Jadneaniesh —- , 149.4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 (2) (2) 169.7 100.7 
1920: Average.___.. Ea, ee 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (2) (2) 111.7 104.6 
Se de codudhitcédedsédbubesbetiobinins 97.6 86.5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (2) (2) 83. 4 101.7 
Se Be. .cecdscduibsponabdtiinedoteds 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 100.7 
ME Bes chcddndobebtbonestasacotiel 98. 6 93. 5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 4 
Se De. J b5cddedsebbsbabdadubonce 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98.0 101.6 100. 5 101.1 
1041: Average 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
neey RP ORS PE TR ee 100.8 97.6 101.2 105 0 100.8 97.5 104. 0 100. 2 101.8 
gg EE ee a 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104. 1 96. 7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
P06 SURRESSE ae ee 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 113.9 122. 2 110.9 
1043: Average AS bie bs Set bedisdiindadinade 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
9 Sara a 125. 5 136, 1 138.8 108. 2 109.8 95.8 123. 4 136. 4 121.3 
Se GK -« .  ocn pacusasanbbbadbbute teu 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125.1 145.8 124.1 
Pi iccctekadbhddbadbannneane eae 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (3) 111.4 95.2 127.2 146.0 124. 5 
1046: Average............ is teach telicheetatedaiceniale 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159. 2 128.8 
June 15...,......-..-- Cee ee 133. 3 145. 6 157. 2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128.4 156. 1 127.9 
July 15 @. ee Te Pe nS 141.2 165. 7 158.7 (3) 113.3 92.1 133.8 157.9 128. 2 
Rs ee 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
Septem ber 15.........- Sees 2 145.9 174.1 165.9 108.8 114.4 91.7 136. 5 165. 6 129.9 
October 15 Oo ae 148. 6 180.0 168. 1 (3) 114.4 91.6 136. 6 168. 5 131.0 
ee 152.2 187.7 171.0 (3) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132. 5 
| RPP eager ete Re 153.3 185.9 176. 5 (3) 115.5 92.0 138.3 177.1 136. 1 
BOGS Se Ecc cdacccbibeccetecusss cab 153.3 183.8 179.0 8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
A IE ELE ALE. 153. 2 182.3 181.5 108.9 117.5 92.2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
March 15 S pa hl Salley. pa a 156.3 189. 5 184. 3 109.0 117.6 92.2 142.5 182.3 138. 2 
|, ES EEG RELE IA Re FIN 156. 2 188. 0 184.9 109.0 118.4 92. 5 143.8 182. 5 139. 2 
I he i nd 156.0 187.6 185. 0 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142.4 181.9 139. 0 
) =>) SS ae Oe en 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182. 6 139. 1 





Burean of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 


'The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ 
Cities in the United States, 1912-41, contains a detailed description of methods 





formerty known as the ‘‘cost-of-living index,”’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large 
cities in 1934-36, The items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent 
of the expenditures of city families whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The President's Committee on the Cost of Livingestimated that, because 
of quality deterioration, disappearance of cheaper goods, and other factors, 
the consumers’ price index understated the rise in retail prices of living essen- 
tials by 3 to 4 points between January 1941 and September 1944 for large cities 
and an additional 4 point for small cities. Later the Stabilization Director, 
in December 1945, made an allowance of 444 points for large cities and 5 points 
for large and small cities combined. 

These adjustments have not been included by the Bureau in the published 
indexes. For a more detailed statement concerning these adjustments, see 
the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947. 


used in constructing this index. Additiona] information on the consumers’ 

rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 

—— Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 
ving. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available since 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World War I. 

? Data not available. 

§ Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families by City,' for Selected Periods 



































[1935-39100] 
June | Ma | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Jul June | Jan. | Ang. 

City 15, 1947) 15, 1947 15, 1947 15, 1947, 15, 1947, 15, 1947| 15, 1946, 15, 1946 15, 1946, 15, To46 15, 1046 15, 1046 15, 1946) 1, 19412) 15, 1939 
poems. ..... -cnncici 157.1 | 156.0 | 156.2 | 166.3} 153.2 | 153.3 | 153.3 | 152.2 | 148.6 | 145.9] 144.1 | 141.2] 123.3] 100.8 98. 6 
RG Se 159. 1 (3) (3) 160. 9 @) (*) 155. 8 (°) (3) 146.5 (*) (’) 133, 8 99.8 98.0 
Baltimore, Md............-- 160.5 | 159.4 | 159.7) 159.6) 155.9| 156.2) 155.7 | 154.9}; 150.9] 148.1 | 146.7 143.2] 135.6| 100.7 98.7 
Birmingham, Ala 162.1 160. 7 161.7 162.0 158.1 158.7 158.5 157.9 150.4 147.1 148.6 143.3 136. 5 101.6 98. 5 
ee eee 150.3 148. 6 149. 4 150.3 147.4 148.7 148. 2 146.1 144.6 141.6 140.0 137.6 127.9 99.1 97.1 
VO * eae 157.7 156. 2 155.3 155,3 152.4 152,7 151.7 149.6 146. 5 144.9 142.2 139.6 132.6 101.9 | OR, 5 
OE ee 158.3 156.8 155. 7 156, 2 152.8 153.0 153.0 152.5 149.5 146.1 144.0 141.1 130.9 101, 2 | 98.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio...........- 158.5 156. 8 157.2 157.0 153.2 152.6 152, 7 152.9 146. 5 145. 4 143. 5 140, 2 132 2 99.6 | 97.3 
Cleveland, Ohio--......-.-- 160.3 | 159.0] 159.2} 159.2} 155.9{ 156.1 | 156.2; 154.0] 149.5] 147.6) 147.0] 143.8] 135.7] 102.0/ 100.0 
— 155. 9 155.8 155.8 154.8 152, 2 151.4 152. 5 151.9 143.7 142.5 140.1 138. 1 131.7 100.0 98. 6 
Detroit, Mich...............| 158.7 156.8 156.7 156. 5 153.1 153. 0 153.1 152.0 148.8 146. 6 145, 4 144, 2 136. 4 101.0 Ox. 5 
PE ic ode dndneccons 157.6 | 157.6 | 158.6] 157.1 | 154.1 | 153.9} 152.3; 150.0} 144.2] 142.8; 140.7 | 136.6 130.5] 102.0 100. 7 
Indianapolis, Ind -_.....--.-- 158.0 | ( 4) (8) 157.5 (3) (3) 154, 2 (8) (3) 146. 1 (3) (8) 131.9 | 102.0 98.0 
jacksonville, Fla_........--- 163. 5 (3) (3) 163. 4 (3) (3) 158. 8 (8) (3) 150, 2 (3) (8) 138. 4 101.9 08. 5 
Kansas City, Mo_--.-...---.-- 149. 5 150.5 151.0 150.8 148.7 147.7 147.0 146, 8 142.1 141.1 140, 4 136, 4 120. 4 Q8, 4 98. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......-. 156.3 157.6 157.4 156. 9 155.9 155.3 154. 5 154.5 148. 5 145, 5 144. 6 142.3 136, 1 102. 5 100. 5 
Manchester, N. H__..--.--- 160.4 (3) (3) 158. 1 (3) (8) 156. 5 (3) (3) 147.0 (3) (8) 134, 7 100, 2 97.8 
Memphis, Tenn.-........-- 160. 6 (3) (3) 158. 8 (?) (3) 156. 3 (3) (3) 146. 2 (3) (3) 134, 5 99.8 97.8 
Milwaukee, Wis-........-.-- 156.6 (3) (3) 154. 5 3 3 150. 6 (3) (3) 142.8 (3) (3) 131.2 99, 2 | 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn_-------- 152.9 151.5 151.4 151.6 149.0 148.3 149.7 148, 8 145.9 142.4 139. 5 138.0 129.4 101.8 | 09.7 
SS | ees See 159.3 (3 (3) 159. 2 3) (3) 153. 6 (8) (3) 145, 2 (8) (3) 132.9 109. 4 | 98 6 
New Orleans, La.......-.--- 164.6 (3) (3) 164. 5 (3) (3) 162.9 (3) (3) 153.8 (3) (3) 138.0 | 101.7 | 99. 7 
New York, N. _ SS oer 156.9 155. 6 156. 8 157.4 154, 2 154. 6 155, 2 154.3 152.8 149. 4 145.7 143.9 135. 8 101.0 | 99. 0 

| 

ith ncosancécccas 169.0 (?) (3) 160.9 (3) (3) 157.6 (8) (8) 148.8 (3) (3) 135.2 | 100.6 | 97.8 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 157.1 155. 1 154.9 156. 1 151.6 152.3 152. 5 150. 5 147.8 146.0 143.7 140.0 132. 5 99. 2 | 07.8 
Piss, FO..............| 11 159.6 | 159.0 | 159.2) 156.5 | 156.0 | 155.4 153.8 | 149.4 147.4 145.9 142.8 134.7 101.2 | 98. 4 
Portland, Maine............ 153.3 (3) (3) 152. 5 (3) (3) 149.2 (3) (3) 141.4 (8) (3) 128.7 OS, 5 97.1 
Portland, Oreg.............. 161.5 (3) (3) 160. 6 (3) (8) 157.8 (3) (3) 150. 9 (3) (3) 140.3 102.0 100.1 
Richmond, Va.............. 152.6 | (3) (3) 152.9 (3) (3) 149.3 (3) (3) 139.8 @) | @) 128.2/ 99.6! 98.0 
ee 155. 6 154.6 155. 1 155.8 151.8 151.1 151.2 150. 6 146. 6 142.9 142.5 139. 6 131.2 101.0 | 98. 1 
San Francisco, Calif_______- 159.3 | 160.5; 161.3) 160.3 158.4 | 159.3 | 160.4) 159.1 153.3 | 150.9 | 147.9] 144.4] 137.8) 101.8 | 99.3 
Savannah, Ga_._........-.- 165.8 | 165.5 | 166.2) 166.6 | 162.5 | 162.3) 162.2) 161.8] 155.2) 153.8) 152.7) 148.8} 140.6) 101.4 99.3 
= * Saas 159.9 (3) (3) 157.3 (3) (3) 154.0) (*) (8) 146.4} (3) (8) 132.2} 99.2) 96.0 
fea 158.3 | 158.5 | 159.1 148.2 | 155.4 155.7 | 157.2 155.3 151.9} 147.9] 144.8} 142.9] 137.0) 102.1} 100.3 
Washington, ). C_......--- 156.0 154. 6 154.8 154.7 151.5 152.1 152.0 150. 3 147.6 145.0 142.6 140. 5 133.8 | 99. 9 | 98. 6 






































1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to I‘ve in one city than in another. 

2Jan. 1, 1941, is the base date for determing allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ 
wage increases under the ‘‘Little Steel’? formula and under the wage-price 
policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes have been estimated by 


a an even rate of change from Dec. 15, 1940, to the next pricing 
period. 

§ Consumer's price indexes are computed for 34 large cities in March, June, 
September, and December. In the intervening months, indexes are com- 
puted for 21 of the 34 cities. 4 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Com- 
modities 
{1935-39= 100} 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
House fur- 
Food Clothing Rent Miscellaneo 
Total Gas and elec- | Other fuels and nishings ” 
City tricity ice 
June May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | Jume | May | June | May 
15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 
eT aee 190.5 | 187.6| 185.7] 185.0] 100.2! 100.2] 117.7) 117.7| 917] 924] 1430] 1424] 1826] 181.9] 139.1] 139.9 
Attensa, Ge.,..---  193.0| 190.3 | 1804] () @) | 1082] 1285| 1235] 783] 783| 1747| 1746| 1884| © | 1455/ (1) 
Baltimore, Md.....| 2022] 198.5] 180.5| 1826] (3) () | 125.0] 1247] 113.0] 1124] 1347] 1346] 1863] 1825| 1364] 137.2 
Birmingham, Ala...| 197.3 195. 8 184.4 180. 4 (4) (2) 120. 5 120. 5 79.6 79. 6 151.2 151, 2 171.7 169. 1 138.7 137.8 
Boston, Mass... .. 179. 6 175. 6 173.5 171.8 (4) (2) 127.5 127.5 105. 5 105. 5 139. 4 139. 4 175. 2 174.7 136. 3 136. 4 
Buffalo, N. Y-.....| 187.0| 1825] 186.5] 187.6] (3) 115.4| 1181] 117.8| 949] 949] 13887] 1382] 1901] 1889] 1440] 1440 
Chicago, Il ¥e 193.9 190. 6 184. 8 183. 0 (2) 116.4 112.4 111.7 83. 5 83.5 142.4 141.0 175.8 173. 4 137. 6 137. 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 191.1 | 187.9] 185.5] 181.9] 1063] (2) 116.2] 1162] 90.8] 90.8| 140.4| 140.4] 179.3] 1782] 140.3] 140.0 
Cleveland, Ohio....| 198.3| 1943] 183.5| 1834] (3) (2) 122.3| 1223] 1049] 1049] 139.0] 139.0] 170.2] 169.0] 1380] 138.5 
Denver, Colo.......| 191.9} 191.9) 1837] 1823] (@) | 1106] 99.5| 99.5] 685] 685 135.1] 135.1] 2009] 2024] 1367] 1369 
Detroit, Mich...... 188, 5 182.7 182. 1 181.9 115.4 (2) 122.3 122. 2 83.7 83.8 151.6 151.4 190. 3 188.4. 149.8 150. 1 
Houston, Tex......| 196.2] 197.1] 1885] 187.0] (3) (2) 04.4} 944] 81.9] 81.9] 1280] 127.9| 1842] 1824] 130.8] 139.8 
Indianapolis. Ind...| 188.7 | 1851] 1764] (1) (2) (2) 123.1] 1232] 866] 866] 1445] 1447] 1766] @ | 1426] «@ 
Jacksonville, Fla...| 109.1 196. 0 177.0 (‘) (?) (2) 130. 5 130.3 92.8 92.8 163. 2 162.8 170. 6 (‘) 151.1 () 
Kansas City, Mo. ..| 180.0 180. 7 169.0 170.0 (2) (2) 109. 4 121.3 66. 3 91.2 148.8 148.7 171.4 170. 2 138.3 137.9 
Los Angeles, Calif 193. 8 196. 7 177.1 179. 5 (2) (4) 94.5 04.5 89.3 89.3 119.3 119.3 176. 1 179.1 138.3 138. 2 
Manchester, N. H 190. 3 185, 1 176. 1 (*) 108. 6 (2) 131.5 131, 54 94.6 94. 6 150.0 149.9 187.4 (‘) 135. 6 (‘) 
Memphis, Tenn 205, 1 1.6 195. 1 (‘) (’) (2) 116. 2 114.6 77.0 77.0 137.9 135. 4 159.0 (1) 131.7 (1) 
Milwaukee, Wis 190. 8 186. 6 184.3 (*) 109. 2 (2) 122. 6 121.0 98. 3 93.3 139.3 140.0 189. 0 (1) 135. 7 (}) 
Minneapolis, Minn 182, 6 17% 0 188, 1 187.0 114.9 114.5 738.9 78.9 158. 5 137.7 178.9 177.3 137.5 137.5 
Mobile, Ala. . | 196.9 197.0 182. 1 @ 2) 2) 118. 2 117.9 84.1 84.1 145. 1 144.7 170.3 () 131.5 () 
New Orleans, La...| 203.7) 201.1 188, 9 ( (4) (*) 107.3 105, 8 75.1 75.1 141.7 138. 7 174, 1 (1) 139. 1 (1) 
New York, N. Y. 187.9 134, 8 201.2; 200.5 (2) () 116.9 115. 6 94.0 94.0 152.0 148.7 173. 2 175.0 140. 1 139.9 
Norfolk, Va...... 198. 0 198, 8 175. 1 (') (?) 109. 3 125. 3 125.3 94.9 94.9 149.3 149.3 182.9 (*) 143.3 (1) 
Philadelphia Pe...| 187.1 183, 4 182.3 180, 2 (4) () 122.7 122, 4 97.8 97.8 141.7 141.2 180. 2 180. 2 138.9 137.4 
Pittsburgh, Pas. ..| 196.9 192. 4 209. 1 210.7 (?) (?) 120. 8 120. 7 103. 3 103. 3 150.7 150. 7 179.4 181. 1 136. 5 136. 3 
Portland, Ma 185. 3 180, 2 178. 6 (!) (4) (2) 127.5 127.4 96. 1 95.7 143. 1 143. 1 178.9 (') 136, 2 (1) 
Portland, Oreg.... 199.7 200. 8 179.9 (1) (2) (2) 122.8 122.8 89.9 89.9 163.0 163.0 176. 2 () 141.4 (1) 
Riehmond, Va. ... 185. 8 186. 3 183. 8 (4) 104. 6 () 117.8 117.4 96. 7 96. 7 130. 6 130. 1 190. 2 (1) 131.6 (‘) 
St. Louls, Mo —_ * 193. 4 177.9 178.3 106. 3 () 116. 6 118.0 94.1 97.2 136. 5 136. 4 158.7 156. 4 132.7 133. 0 
San Francisco, Calif 196.9 199. 9 176, 6 178. 6 (4) (4) 82.7 82. 6 72.7 72.7 118.2 117.6 155. 1 153. 1 148. 1 148. 5 
Savannah, Ga......| 209.4 208, 2 172.6 174.0 (2) (2) 128, 2 128. 2 91.2 91.2 150. 1 150.0 189, 2 190. 4 142.7 142. 6 
Seranton, Pa..... 194.9 189, 2 190. 4 () (’) (2) 126. 6 126. 7 91.8 91.8 147.9 148.0 177.5 (1) 133. 9 (1) 
Seattle, Wash .....| 193.3 193.9 178. 2 178.0 (2) (2) 112.4 112.1 86. 8 85.8 133. 8 134. 1 184. 8 183. 6 143. 1 143. 4 
Washington, D. C. 190. 9 187.8 205. 1 202. 8 () (*) 118.9 118.1 94.4 94.4 135, 2 133. 9 189.8 188. 3 143. 7 143. 2 
! Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents not surveyed this month. 


are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December. 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter 
list of goods and services. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 





























[1935-39 = 100] 
Cm Meats Fruits and vegetables 
Dairy Fats | Sugar 
Year and month All | and prod- | Eggs Bever-| ‘and | and 
prod- | Total} and | Pork |Lamb|~,,, | Fish Total | Fresh 4 Dried oils | swee 
ucts veal ne 
1923: Average............... OE SE RE SS! ES: Se ee 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
1926: Average............... 8 bk fou oD CI Ce Fe a a Se 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4] 145.0! 120.0 
1929: Average............... ORE 4 3 ee ee es ee 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
1932: Average.....-_.-_____ le ge, b RRS Made a MRIS EEROED 84.9} 82.3 | 103.5] 105.9 | 91.1) 91.2| 1126] 71.1| 89.6 
1999: Average.....-.-....... 95.2} 94.5) 96.6] 101.1 | 88.9; 99.5] 93.8/| 101.0] 95.9; 91.0) 94.5) 95.1 92.3} 93.3 | 95.5] 87.7 100. 6 
Bi sdibsstesc~<sxe 93.5) 93.4) 95.7) 99.6) 88.0) 98.8) 946] 99.6] 93.1] 90.7] 92.4] 92.8] 91.6] 90.3] 94.9] 84.5 95. 6 
1940: Average............... 96.6 | 96.8; 95.8 | 102.8; 81.1 99.7 | 94.8] 110.6] 101.4) 93.8] 96.5] 97.3 92.4 | 100.6} 92.5] 82.2 06. 8 
1941: Average............... 105.5 | 97.9 107.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9 | 106.7 101.5] 94.0) 106.4 
ed TP RL 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
NR: BFE pose nn cncences 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 126.5 
1943: Average............... 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 | 127.1 
1044: Average............... 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126. 5 
1945: Average............... 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 126.5 
Pt etnenssne+chan 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 6 
1946: Average............... 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
SL ceasanineehen 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4] 126.4 136. 2 
EN a 165.7 | 126.1 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 150.3 | 171.6 | 178.2 | 235.2 | 179.1 | 161.0 | 188.4 | 202.1 | 130.9 | 175.9 | 126.0 | 137.9 138. 5 
A See 171.2 | 135.4 | 186.6 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 189.5 | 175.2 | 237.6 | 180.1 | 173.6 | 178.3 | 185.8 | 140.7 | 183.0 | 126.6 | 180.3 140.3 
September._.......... 174.1 | 137.3 | 188.5 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 187.6 | 192.8 | 237.8 | 186.6 | 193.3 | 176.4 | 181.1 | 148.7 | 185.6 | 162.0 | 151.4 141.5 
= aA 180.0 | 138.5 | 190.7 | 174.6 | 182.4 | 187.7 | 225.3 | 249.7 | 202.4 | 214.6 | 176.5 | 178.8 | 154.6 | 198.7 | 166.5 | 147.9 167.5 
November...........- 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
December-_............ 185.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 189.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0 | 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0 | 176.2 | 207.3 | 175.3 
1047: Jantary............... 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 100.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 176. 2 
A a A 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 169.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 178.1 
niece teancdines 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 195.1 | 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 199.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 178. 6 
Apee ES See 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 179.3 
a 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 179.3 
ST ibananeneanenes 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 181.3 | 188.3 179.7 






















































1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 

during the first four days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. combined. 
Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
families. oups, for the years 1923 throujzh 1943 (1935-39=100), may be found in 
The indexes, based on the retail prices of 61 foods, are computed by the ulletin No. 799, “Retail Prices of Food—1942 and 1943,”” Bureau of Labor 
nee method, using weights representing (1) relative Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 15. Mimeographed tables 
importance of chain and ependent store sales in computing city average of the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods by City 




























































































[1935-39 = 100] 
June | Ma A Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Bept. | Aug. | Jul June 
City 1947 | 194 a7 1947 | 1987 | 1947 | 1906 | 1000 | 1986 | 1046 1946 | 1945 | ‘1045 1930 
ne ne 190. 5 | 187.6 | 188.0| 189.5 | 1828) 183.8! 185.9| 187.7| 180.0] 1741] 171.2! 165.7] 145.6 93.5 
pe eel Sate mee 193.0| 190.3 | 194.6| 199.6| 187.5 | 187.5| 188.7] 192.0] 177.5] 178.4] 174.1! 161.5] 141.0 92.5 
Baltimore, Md....................-- 202.2| 1985) 197.7] 199.3) 1897] 191.4] 1023] 195.1 | 186.1] 180.1 | 1780] 170.5] 152.4 94.7 
Birmingham, Ala_..................- 197.3 | 105.8} 198.8] 2029) 193.5 | 196.0| 1984] 203.5 | 183.0] 176.6] 180.8] 166.6] 147.7 90.7 
Boston, Mass.................-.-.--- 170.6 | 175.6! 176.3 180.0! 172.7] 177.6| 1781] 177.8| 174.4] 168.0] 165.2] 161.9] 138.0 93 5 
Bridgeport, Conm.................-.. 196.9 | 180.8! 180.4| 184.6] 1785] 190.0| 180.7| 179.5} 175.9] 168.9] 164.3] 158.7!/ 139.1 93.2 
|) AP a 187.0| 182.5| 179.2] 179.7] 173.8] 175.9] 175.8! 175.4] 168.4] 164.7] 1628] 157.9] 140.2 94.5 
oy | Perera rer ere 185. 184.7| 183.4 184.5] 175.1] 174.9] 180.2] 190.8] 175.6| 170.0] 163.6] 1544] 139.7 94] 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa '................ 203.2} 197.3| 197.3 | 195.6) 190.0] 1886] 1927] 1921] 1848] 180.0] 1746] 171.8] 1482/... 
Charleston, 8. C..........---.------- 188.3 | 187.0] 188.0| 189.2] 181.5| 180.5| 1842] 1882] 173.0] 170.4] 173.2] 161.9| 140.8 95.1 
GRAD Ti icscicbisnccnctindedndénn 193.9 | 190.6!) 1886] 190.8] 183.2] 184.5] 187.0] 189.4] 183.4] 176.2] 1740] 1684] 1428 92 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..................- 191.1 | 187.9] 188.9] 101.3] 1828] 1824] 184.0] 187.0] 171.3] 160.3] 168.6] 161.6] 141.4 90.4 
Cleveland, Ohio.............--.-..-- 198.3 | 194.3] 195.0] 195.1] 186.9] 180.1 | 191.4] 193.1 | 183.1 | 179.3] 178.6) 171.3] 149.3 93.6 
Columbus, Ohio....................- 178.4 | 176.6} 176.2| 177.0) 170.0] 171.6] 1740] 179.4] 171.6| 161.9] 160.3] 153.1] 136.4 88] 
SE TE... i chbbordeatbecodnbiids 191.4; 1925] 193.8] 191.4] 186.5] 186.3] 187.1] 188.7] 177.0| 173.0] 1686] 1627| 1424 91.7 
IE daidabieinencdedbentane 191.9 | 101.9) 192.4] 191.4] 185.7] 185.0] 190.6) 192.7] 171.4 170.1] 166.3) 161.8] 145.3 92.7 
Detroit, Mich.................. oo.) 188.5 | 1827] 182.7] 183.0] 175.1] 1765] 179.2) 181.6] 173.9] 168.4] 168.5!) 166.9/| 145.4 90.6 
Fall River, Mass.............. apr 186.3 | 181.7] 183.1 | 186.8| 1782] 180.9] 177.2| 1826] 175.6] 168.4) 164.7/ 1582] 138.1 95.4 
Houston, Tez............----.------- 196.2} 197.1] 199.2] 1963] 1906] 1925] 189.9] 190.0] 1747] 173.5] 1688] 160.4] 144.0 7s 
Indianapolis, Ind.................... 188.7 | 185.1 | 187.9| 187.8] 179.9] 180.0] 1843) 187.3] 175.9] 172.4] 170.8] 159.9] 141.5 90.7 
Jackson, Miss.'...................... 202.7| 201.7| 206.0/| 203.3) 199.0] 190.1] 200.8/| 203.4] 195.8] 189.0] 188.0] 1691| 1806)... _ 
Jacksonville, Fla.................-.. 199.1 | 196.0] 109.7] 1988] 189.3] 190.3] 1948] 190.1] 1825] 180.7] 181.5] 170.6] 150.8 95.5 
Kansas City, Mo...............-.--- 180.0} 180.7| 182.7| 1823 | 176.6] 175.4] 175.4] 178.0] 166.6] 165.3] 164.3| 1544] 134.8 91. § 
Knoxville, Tenn.!................... 223.0} 216.8] 223.4 | 225.2] 213.9| 216.4] 220.4/ 2265] 201.5| 197.8| 203.7| 186.4] 165.6)|...._ 
Little Rock, Ark...................- 189.8 | 188.1 | 193.0] 190.8} 1829] 1824] 1848] 186.3] 1723] 1686] 167.8] 159.3] 139.1 94 6 
Los Angeles, Calif.................-- 193.8 | 196.7] 195.7/ 105.5] 194.1] 104.3] 105.1] 108.1] 1828] 176.5] 175.1| 171.2] 1548 04. § 
Louisville, Ky......................- 183.4 | 180.0] 183.6/| 183.9] 176.6] 177.7| 1786) 184.9] 167.4] 163.7] 163.1 | 155.2] 135.6 92 
Manchester, N. H..................- 100.3 | 185.1 | 184.0] 186.8/| 177.5 | 183.6 | 186.7| 185.6| 176.9] 170.0] 168.7| 161.5] 144.4 94.9 
Memphis, Tenn IS 5 | te ees 205.1 | 201.6| 204.6] 205.1 | 198.6 | 200.2] 206.0] 207.3] 191.0| 185.3 | 187.5 | 174.6] 153.6 89 
Milwau OD. .ccoccceccesecesssce 190.8 | 186.6) 186.4/ 186.9/ 180.1 | 1780{ 170.7) 1841] 174.8] 170.3] 1683] 167.4] 1443 91 
M 4° ree eerererey 182.6 | 179.0] 179.6] 181.3] 174.6] 174.0| 180.2] 181.7] 177.6] 167.9] 163.3| 160.9] 187.5 95. ( 
I ninnsncantentediladtainel 196.9 | 197.0} 201.6] 190.6/| 188.7] 180.2; 191.0] 193.8] 1828] 176.4] 175.5] 163.8] 149.8 95. 5 
Nowark, N. J.......................- 184.1 | 181.1 | 183.3] 185.3 | 176.5 | 178.5] 180.4] 181.7] 179.5/ 170.9| 170.0! 164.9| 147.9 95.6 
New Haven, Conn.............-...-- 186.4 | 180.5 | 178.5) 181.4)| 174.1 | 177.3 179.1] 179.0] 173.9] 166.8) 163.7] 160.6] 140.4 93.7 
New Orleans, La.................... 208.7} 201.1 | 204.0) 204.3] 109.1 | 190.7| 202.4] 207.4] 196.0] 190.7/| 188.8| 180.6| 157.6 97. 
New York, N. Y........-.------.--- 187.9 | 184.8] 187.3] 180.5] 182.1] 183.5] 186.1] 1886] 1867] 1788] 171.0! 168.9| 149.2| 95.1 
RP ete 198.0 | 198.8} 200.5] 190.8] 191.6] 191.3] 195.0] 197.0] 189.3] 177.4] 176.6] 164.5] 146.0 93.4 
I i ee neal 187.4 | 183.8] 183.2] 183.2] 1783] 178.2] 182.9] 184.1] 1782] 171.0] 167.8] 161.4] 139.5 92.; 
i lili ARR SS 201.7 | 195.1 | 108.3] 197.2] 183.9] 187.1] 186.2] 190.3] 1889] 183.8] 183.5 | 172.2] 151.3 93. 
Philadelphia, Pa...................- 187.1 | 183.4] 181.9] 185.8] 177.2| 179.7] 181.8] 181.6] 176.2] 172.6] 169.2/ 160.8] 143.5 93. 
EI, Diicdnnddcechstccediins 196.9 | 192.4] 189.9] 192.0] 185.6] 185.2] 187.7] 188.5] 179.3 | 176.9] 174.0] 167.6] 147.1 92. 
Portland, Maine....................- 185.3 | 180.2| 181.4] 1848] 174.3] 170.8] 180.5] 178.9] 173.5] 167.0| 166.5| 160.8| 138.4 95. ( 
i 199.7 | 200.8] 201.4] 1981] 191.2] 1928] 196.0] 194.8] 183.7] 184.5] 182.1] 175.8] 158.4 96. 
SRE ECR 194.2| 186.1 | 185.5] 186.8] 180.5] 183.8] 184.0] 186.7] 184.1] 175.9] 173.4] 165.3] 144.9 93. 
ea RR RR 185.8 | 186.3 | 188.3] 188.8] 182.1 | 181.5 | 186.5] 188.2] 175.9| 167.4] 164.1] 154.0] 188.4 92. : 
SII TL Wasi cntenacnancunsinda 185.2} 180.5 | 1784] 180.3 174.3] 177.4] 176.8] 176.9] 172.5] 165.7] 165.5| 160.6] 142.5 92. : 
i hi eas 196.8 | 193.4] 195.2] 198.9] 1884] 187.4] 189.3] 191.8] 183.6| 174.5| 175.5] 169.7] 147.4 93.5 
De 178.5 | 176.8| 176.6] 179.1 | 1723] 173.1 | 177.7] 180.1] 176.2] 164.6] 161.6] 159.0] 137.3 94. : 
Salt Lake City, Utah................ 192.6} 189.3| 189.2| 186.8| 184.1 | 183.9] 190.6/| 191.9] 180.6] 175.4] 171.8] 166.4] 151.7 94./ 
San F i capesaaniannes 196.9 | 199.9} 201.7] 199.5! 195.4] 200.6] 204.6) 205.2/ 191.4] 186.5 | 180.6] 172.1] 155.5 93. § 
etd deat 209.4 | 208.2/ 2089) 213.1 | 203.1] 203.8/ 205.8| 200.4/ 1922] 190.9/ 187.2| 180.1); 1585 96.7 
| TE ae eee 194.9 | 189.2] 188.0] 188.9| 182.6] 180.9] 185.2] 185.6] 182.5 | 174.0] 171.2] 168.4] 144.0 92. 
I 193.3 | 193.9 106.4] 1043) 187.4] 189.6| 195.9/| 1946] 186.1] 175.6| 170.0| 167.1| 151.6 94. 
8 A RRNA RR oS 203.5 | 200.2} 201.7| 2023] 1945] 193.4] 191.6! 1949| 181.7/ 1798] 181.1] 174.1] 150.1 94. 
ash SRR nr 190.9 | 187.8| 189.4] 190.3| 181.3| 183.7] 186.1 | 186.8! 180.6| 174.7| 169.9] 164.8] 145.5 94. 
es 197.3 | 195.3] 198.7] 1966)! 190.1| 193.3] 195.5/| 198.5] 189.2| 186.6| 183.2] 1748] 154.4 |._..._.. 
w i Si taninnaanennaedl 194.4 | 191.8] 197.2] 199.2] 189.6| 192.6] 195.3 200.0| 1843| 179.2] 177.4| 164.6] 145.3 |....._-. 
i June 1040= 100. 
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\BOR prey’ = * 
TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
Indexes 1935-39 = 100 
Aver- 
Aug. Commodity price _| De- | No- Sep- 
1939 Fune | June | May | April |March raary tery gem- | vem- Qete- tem- |August] July | June |August 
r 1946 1946 1946 1939 
1047 | 1947 | 1046 | 1946 | 146 | 1046 
93.5 
92.5 Cereals and bakery products: 
94.7 Cereals: Cents 
90.7 49.1 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 | 164.2 | 161.4 | 158.9 | 157.4 | 155.5 | 149.1 | 147.7 | 185.3 | 123.4 82.1 
93.5 19.6 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 134.1 | 133.2 | 132.9 | 132.1 | 131.5 | 129.5 | 128.8 | 124.5 | 115.4] 110.8 | 108.1 94.8 
93.2 12.8 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 129.6 | 129.4 | 128.2] 127.4 | 126.4 | 124.9 | 123.6 | 122.7 | 118.2) 111.3 98. 7 92.7 
9.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.5 | 175.4 | 176.3 | 178.1 | 176.0 | 175.3 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 156.3 | 151.5 | 132.6 00.7 
04.5 14.1 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5 | 122.1 | 122.0 | 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.6 | 120.7 | 120.2 | 119.2] 118.9 | 118.7 (8) 
Sh . 12.5 | 146.5 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 141.7 | 137.0 | 136.3 | 135.2 | 135.5 | 136.0 | 136.6 | 135.7 | 125.6 | 124.1! 93.2 
95.1 13.8 | 150.0 | 147.8 | 146.8 | 142.0 | 136.9 | 136.9 | 137.0 | 135.4 | 136.0 | 137.1 | 135.3 | 127.1 | 127.0 | 95.9 
92.3 14.7 | 153.8 | 153.4 | 153.2 | 147.4 | 141.6 | 140.4 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 140.1 | 138.2 | 137.4 | 131.7) 180.7) 97.1 
40.0 | 173.3 | 172.2 | 172.4 | 169.0 | 167.1 | 168.1 | 166.1 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 147.4 | 147.0 | 133.8 | 128.8 (*) 
90.4 24.7 | 146.7 | 146.7 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.3 | 146.4 145.7 | 143.8 | 132.1 | 128.6 | 122.4) 111.6) 111.2 93. 2 
93. 6 
&8. 
ag 78.0 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 194.6 | 195.4 | 190.3 | 194.2 | 180.8 | 186.7 | 186.7 | 180.9 | 123.3 102.7 
92.7 62.1 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 196.5 | 192.5 | 194.4 | 192.0 | 194.2 175.2 | 181.2 | 181.2 | 173.6 | 118.2 97.4 
50.6 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 206.7 | 201.0 | 207.7 | 206.3 | 209.8 | 191.7 | 195.3 | 195.3 | 193.3 | 129.3 97.1 
90.6 62.2 | 169.5 | 159.3 | 154.5 | 150.7 | 146.1 | 145.1 | 143.7 | 145.8 | 1386.1 | 139.5 | 130.5 | 128.4 | 105.7 (*) 
95. 4 43.9 | 142.0 ' 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 133.2 | 134.1 | 189.5 | 123.7 | 129.6 | 120.6 | 132.6 90. 6 (4) 
97.4 
90.7 84.2 | 211.4 | 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 188.7 | 182.5 | 174.9 | 176.5 | 162.2 | 167.2 | 167.2 | 161.8 | 113.6 101.1 
74.2 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 | 182.1 | 175.2 | 201.8 | 185.0 | 185.0 | 185.0 | 155.5 | 113.8 90.9 
95.8 72.3 | 189.9 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 180.8 | 187.7 | 197.3 | 199.6 | 165.7 | 165.7 | 165.7 | 134.3 | 109.7 80.7 
91.5 93.1 | 156.1 | 150.4 | 151.1 | 155.7 | 140.2 | 139.2 | 140.2 | 142.2 129.3 | 120.3 | 129.3 | 108.7 85.2 (3) 
ae 66.9 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2 | 210.1 | 215.1 | 222.1 | 229.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 165.0 | 123.2 92.8 
94.0 39.6 | 189.5 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5 | 185.4 | 202.8 | 240.9 | 252.5 | 203.0 | 203.0 | 203.0 | 144.1 | 109.3 69.0 
94, 6 
66.3 | 233.0 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 | 216.3 | 208.7 | 218.9 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 199.3 | 177.4 | 143.8 95.7 
92.) 76.4 | 218.1 | 202.0 | 198.1 | 199.5 | 193.0 | 192.5 | 187.1 | 190.1 | 176.3 | 176.6 | 178.0 | 164.0 | 132.8 101.6 
94.9 55.0 | 182.3 | 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 | 185.8 | 189.4 | 188.9 | 225.3 | 192.8 | 175.2 | 178.2 | 162.8 04.6 
89.7 
91.) (2) 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2 | 242.1 | 262.6 | 262.6 | 264.7 | 263.2 | 247.9 | 243.6 | 240.9 | 222.9 98.8 
95. 0 = pn dm hpancecembel 16-ounce can..| 41.1 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 | 279.5 | 267.9 | 253.7 | 237.6 | 183.9 | 183.3 | 195.0 | 193.8 | 187.0 97.4 
95. 5 ae A idl a ntidndinduininats pound._| 70.7 | 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 | 200.3 | 218.4 | 251.4 | 243.4 | 264.6 | 227.8 | 209.8 | 221.2 | 167.6 84.0 
95. 6 Cheese_.--- BROS Sy: ----| 55.2 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 | 234.9 | 242.9 | 251.6 | 266.3 | 249.8 | 230.9 | 219.8 | 196.1 | 158.1 92. 3 
93.7 Milk, fresh (delivered) _......_- quart..| 18.5 | 151.8 | 152.9 | 156.6 | 158.4 | 159.5 | 165.5 | 166.7 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 159.0 | 158.4 | 155.3 | 134.7 07.1 
97.¢ Milk, fresh (store)_............-- do_...| 17.6 | 155.1 | 156.4 | 160.1 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 170.3 | 171.4 | 169.8 | 167.8 | 160.8 | 160.0 | 158.0 | 137.1 6. 3 
95. i Milk, evaporated___...14}4-ounce can__} 12.6 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0 | 193.5 | 193.9 | 195.1 | 195.2 | 193.6 | 185.1 | 177.7 | 175.7 | 161.8 | 145.3 03.9 
Eggs: Egms, 0 SET eee dozen._} 63.4 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 169.9 | 181.7 | 201.1 | 201.6 | 214.6 | 193.3 | 173.6 | 161.0 | 147.1 90.7 
93.4 Fruits vegetables: 
92.; Fresh fruits: 
93.: GS, shaichaiasenaviics pound..} 15.5 | 295.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 | 246.5 | 239.5 | 237.8 | 228.9 | 218.7 | 213.7 | 231.4 | 268.3 | 280.0 81.6 
93. SESS do....} 15.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 | 244.8 | 243.1 | 240.4 | 226.7 | 182.6 | 182.9 | 187.1 | 197.8 | 180.3 97.3 
Oe dozen..} 42.8 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 133.6 | 1383.2 | 150.2 | 172.5 | 202.3 | 202.3 | 195.3 | 203.4 | 179.6 96. 9 
Fresh vegetables te 
95. ee pound._| 17.8 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 | 233.1 | 172.1 | 184.0 | 209.1 | 166.8 | 160.5 | 150.0 | 168.4 | 154.2 61.7 
96. | Den ke Dadwsionsaasiid do... 7.8 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 | 172.8 | 164.8 | 140.9 | 133.4 | 184.3 | 141.2 | 138.2 | 127.3 | 144.7 103. 2 
93. 0 SE Peer bunch_. 9.1 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 | 167.9 | 196.6 | 178.8 | 176.0 | 175.8 | 166.3 | 160.9 | 171.6 | 169.8 84.9 
92. : SS oe te ee cckied head_.| 11.5 | 139.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 | 187.8 | 165.8 | 153.6 | 160.4 | 139.8 | 148.0 | 130.9 | 141.1 | 142.2 97.6 
92. : Pda. scetsceenes <a und -- 7.4 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 | 121.7 | 119.4 | 115.6 | 110.0 | 113.0 | 114.0 | 125.5 | 169.7 | 203.1 6.8 
ae 15 pounds..| 87.7 | 244.5 | 219.5 7.4 | 189.2 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 171.2 | 169.8 | 169.9 | 177.5 | 188.4 | 212.7 | 200.4 91.9 
93. § I dia dit hddmoakisced pound..|; 10.9 | 151.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 189.8 | 193.9 | 161.0 | 146.4 | 149.6 | 164.6 | 181.5 | 166.4 | 134.4 118.4 
94. : Sweetpotatoes..............- do....| 11.4 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 203.2 | 202.7 | 196.7 | 183.5 | 178.9 | 186.0 | 235.6 | 263.2 | 242.5 | 115.7 
94. ( Canned fruits: 
93. § ra No. 24 can..| 32.4 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 167.4 | 167.6 | 167.0 | 165.2 | 160.0 | 156.1 | 150.9 | 153.4 | 143.8 92.3 
96.7 EE ES do....| (5) 150.7 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 150.9 | 150.4 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 145.6 | 135.4 | 133.2 | 124.4 | 125.3 | 119.3 96.0 
G ds aoeg a No. 2can..| 10.7 78.5 79.0 80. 1 80.7 $2.5 86. 6 97.2 | 108.6 | 112.1 | 112.5 | 110.6 | 108.9 | 106.1 (‘) a 
92. | Canned vegetables: 
94. ! Beans, _ Se ee eee do....| 16.6 | 115.0 | 115.6 | 115.2 | 114.2 | 110.8 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.0 | 103.8 | 101.2 99.1 96. 7 94.7 (3) 
94.1 atetht dibbundbinsacenns do....| 18.1 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 145.0 | 143.9 | 139.0 | 129.9 | 123.9 | 119.9 | 119.8 | 118.7 88.6 
94.) Pini nbniscbbcchsbedstboos’ do_...| 15.7 | 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 120.3 | 119.0 | 115.8 | 112.7 | 110.4 | 107.0 | 104.3 89.8 
es Tomatoes....................d0._.._| 20.3 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 | 233.6 | 236.3 | 233.8 | 222.0 | 194.8 | 184.6 | 169.1 } 141.0 | 139.1 92.5 
a Dried fruits: Prunes...........pound..| 24.9 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 259.3 | 257.4 | 253.8 | 252.7 | 234.3 | 196.8 | 181.8 | 178.1 | 176.1 | 172.4 $4.7 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do....| 20.9 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 | 284.5 | 288.2 | 287.0 | 273.7 | 198.5 | 188.3 | 187.5 | 172.8 | 170.0 83.0 
ch eS i do....| 45.5 | 181.1 | 189.1,| 189.7 | 187.0 | 182.7 | 177.9 | 175.8 | 166.8 | 165.5 | 160.7 | 123.5 | 122.9 | 122.3 93. 
~~ ‘is iinneonasoutesibans % pound..| 24.3 | 139.3 | 138.7 | 138.6 | 138.0 | 138.4 | 138.5 | 138.3 | 138.3 | 139.4 | 139.3 | 138.3 | 138.6 | 138.2 100.3 
0 * 
a alte oa Se pound..| 27.1 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 | 215.7 | 216.6 | 233.8 | 350.3 | 171.8 | 187.6 | 255.8 | 156.4 | 125.6 2 
Shortening other than lard 
| a ep ee do_....| 34.4 | 235.6 | 252.9 | 288.8 | 272.4 | 253.7 | 252.5 | 254.9 | 282.8 | 152.5 | 157.0 | 182.6 | 142.7 | 138.4 81.3 
In other containers. ......... do_...| 45.4 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 | 214.2 | 213.9 | 213.9 | 216.8 | 130.4 | 127.0 | 139.9 | 121.7 | 119.2 93.9 
thi neahemneooont « pint. 38.4 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 162.4 | 158.3 | 124.9 | 122.7 | 120.0 | 118.5 | 116.6 (*) 
Dlipnadeudadece< pound. 40.3 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 | 230.8 | 232.8 | 234.1 | 233.7 | 149.7 | 145.6 | 167.3 | 138.8 | 133.0 93. 6 
a et ees Sade do....| 36.4 | 178.5 | 178.0 | 176.6 | 174.4 | 173.9 | 174.2 | 173.8 | 172. 171.3 | 169.8 | 168.1 | 167.5 | 165.7 93. 2 
Dn ccnaeinasemandanhetel do__.. 9.7 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 | 179.2 | 176.9 | 175.3 | 169.8 | 167.0 | 139.1 | 138.8 | 138.0 | 135.7 95. 6 
Corn sirup !...............- 24 ounces._|; 18.4 | 120.0 | 119.7 | 120.0 | 118.9 | 120.9 | 122.7 | 126.0 | 128.8 | 124.7 | 121.1 | 113.5 | 104.1 | 102.4 (4) 
1 February 1943= 100. ‘ Not priced in earlier period. 


2 Average price not computed. 5 Inadequate r ts. 
§ Indexes not computed ” — 
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TABLE D~7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities for Selected Periods 



























































[1926100] 

All 

Fuel Chem Mis- ft RS 

- com- | modi- 

All Hides | rex- | and | Metals) putia-| ‘cals | House-| cellan- Semi- | Manu-| modi- | “ties 

com- | Farm and | tile | light- | 84) ing | and | fur- ae | i | on 

Year and month prod- | Foods | leather metal 8 cous | mate- | fact- | ured |. * except 

~~ wets prod- ag a 4 | Mate- | allied _ com- | rials ured | prod- | @xcept | farm 

rials | prod- modi- farm | prod- 

ucts ucts ucts ties articles} ucts prod- | ‘ucts 

ucts and 

foods 
j 1913: Average...... 69.8 71.5 (4.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80.2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 70.0 
10862 FUET.  cccccec< 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65.7 
1918: November....| 136.3 150.3 128.6 131 6 142.6) 114.3 143.5; 110.8 178.0 99.2); 142.3 138.8 162.7 130.4 131.0 129.9 
1 May 167.2 169.8 147.3 193, 2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176.5 | 163.4) 253.0 157.8 165. 4 170.6 
1929: Average. ..... 95.3 | 104.9 99.9); 109.1 90.4 83.0; 100.5 95. 4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 
1992: Average. ._. 6A.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
1939: Average... .. 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80.4 79.5 81.3 
August... 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93. 2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80.1 
1940: Average... 78.6 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
1941: Average. 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4; 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 88. 3 89.0 
Decem ber. . .. 93. 6 04.7 90.5| 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90.4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 94.6 93.3 93.7 
1942: Average __... 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78.5!) 103.8 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7} 100.6 92.6 98.6 fF 97.0 95. 5 
1943: Average......| 103.1 122.6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 96.9 
1944: Average......| 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98.4 83.0 103.8 115. 5 95.2 104.3 93.6} 113.2 94.1 100.8 99.6 98. 5 
1945: Average. ..... 105.8 128.2 106. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95.2} 104.5 94.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 99.7 
August... 105. 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 94.8 116.3 95.5 101.8 100.9 99.9 
1946: A verage...... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90. 1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109.5 
June...... 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 199.2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106.7 105. 6 
) ae 124.7 157.0 140.2 141.2 118.1 90.3 113.3 132.1 99.3 111.9 101.3 141.7 110.2 118.9 117.5 109. 5 
August. ...... 129.1 161.0 | 149.0 138.9 124.0 94.4 114.0 132.7 98. 4 112.6 | 102.0 145.7 111.9 123.9 121.9 111.6 
Septem ber 124.0 16.3 131.9 141.6 125.7 94.3 114.2 133.8 98.4 113.6 102.1 141.4 115.0 117.2 117.2 112.2 
October... .. 9134.1 165. 3 157.9 142.4 128. 6 94.2 | 2125.8 134.8 99.9 115.3 104.0 148.7 118.2 | 2129.6 | 2127.1 9115.8 
Novem ber 1139.7 169.8 165.4 172. 5 131.6 94.5 | 2130.2 145.5 118.9 118.2} 106.5] 153.4 129.1 | 2134.7 | 2132.9 | 1120.7 
December... | * 140.9 168.1 160.1 176.7 134.7 96.1 | 2134.7] 157.8] 125.7 120.2} 108.9); 153.2 136.2 | 2135.7 | 2134.8 | 2124.7 
1947: January. ..... 9141.5 165.0 156. 2 175.1 136. 6 97.7 | 2 138.0 169.7 128.1 123.3 110.3 152.1 138.8 | 2136.7 | 2136.1 | 2127.6 
February. - 9144.5 170.4 162.0 173.8 138.0 97.9 | 2137.9 174.8 129.3 124. 6 110.9 154.9 142.1 | 2139.7 | 2138.6 | 2128.5 
March.*.....| 2149.5 182.6 167.6 174.6 139. 6 100.7 | 3139.9 177.5 132. 2 125.8 115.3 163.2 145.9 | 2143.3 | 2142.1 2131.1 
pT 6S 1147.7 177.0 162.4 166. 4 139. 2 103.4 | 2140.3 178.8 133.2 127.8 115.7 160.1 144.5 | 2141.9 | 2141.0] 2131.8 
ay..........] 9146.9 175.7 159.8 165. 6 138.9 103.3 | 2141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158. 6 143.2 | 2141.7 | 2140.4} 2131.7 
/ | 3147.8 | 177.9] 161.8] 168.0] 138.9] 103.9 /)21426)/ 175.2] 120.2} 129.2) 115.8] 160.2] 144.2 | 21423 /)2141.0] 2131.8 
1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-.o-week changes and to provide later data on 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or ucers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 
from prevailing on organized exchanges. The weanty ts index is calculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
m one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these month bat indexes for major melon proape of commodities ~~ y- 1890 and for sub- 

groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 

al indexes currently are com by the fixed base aggregate method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle The rate of production of motor 
with weights nting quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (Fora vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average rate of civilian pro- 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method “ duction in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in oe 
Caleulation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index’, ber 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the 
the Journal! of the American Statistical Association, ber 1 October calculations. During the war motor vehicles were not produced 


Decem 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the bw and for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in 
monthly tndexes should not be compared directly. The weekly in is each computation through September 1946. 
TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices ' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 
[1926 100] 
[Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 

















All 
Fuel Mis- om- | mod- i 2 
com- | mod- 
All | Farm find’ | Textile| ,224 | “ana | Bulld- House | cellan-| Raw | manu-| fact | mod | ities 
Week ended com | prod- | Foods | leather| prod- ht- | metal | _'98 |Chem-) fur- | eous | mate- | fact- ities | except 
mee wate prod- | ucts ng prod- | Mate- | icals nish- — rials | ured | prod- — ¥ farm re 
ma rials ings | mod- arm | prod- 
ucts rials ucts ities articles} ucts prod- ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
174.6 | 162.7 | 166.7] 138.0) 104.0] 140.7] 178.5) 128.6) 128.6/ 115.4| 159.4; 142.2) 142.2) 140.6 131.8 as 
176.3 | 161.1 | 166.7] 138.0/ 1040] 140.7) 178.6] 127.2] 128.6) 114.9; 160.1; 142.0/ 141.9/ 140.2 131.7 
176.9; 161.1 | 166.4] 1385) 104.1) 141.8] 177.4] 125.9] 129.4; 115.9) 160.2/ 143.2) 142.2) 140.5 132. 1 
177.2 | 160.3 | 166.4) 138.3) 1043] 141.8] 177.0] 126.0) 129.4/ 116.5/ 160.3| 142.6) 142.1] 140.4 132. 2 
178.4 | 161.6 | 166.5) 138.5) 1041] 1423] 178.0] 1236.4; 129.5) 116.1) 161.1 | 143.1) 142.5) 140.7 132.3 
170.5 | 163.1) 166.6); 1388.5/ 1044] 142.5/| 177.5] 124.7) 12095); 115.9; 161.8| 1425) 142.9) 141.0 132.2 
178.3 | 162.4) 167.0) 138.5] 104.4) 1423] 176.1] 124.4) 1296) 1160/ 161.2] 1423) 1429) 141.0 132.1 
178.7 | 162.6/ 160.4) 138.4) 104.5] 141.5] 176.3) 1243) 131.0] 115.8; 161.5; 142.7| 1429) 141.1 132.1 
170.0} 162.2/ 170.0} 138.4) 104.5] 141.4) 175.4) 123.2; 131.0] 115.8; 161.6; 142.1) 1427/ 140.8 132.0 
170.5 | 164.6] 171.7] 13884/ 106.1] 141.6] 175.2/ 121.5] 131.0] 115.4/ 1626) 1425); 1428) 141.2 132.1 
178.2; 165.8) 173.3] 138.3] 106.8] 141.6) 175.4) 117.5] 131.0] 1146] 1620; 1422) 143.7] 141.8 132. 1 
182.4; 168.0] 1727] 138.4] 107.1 | 1429] 1748) 117.0) 131.4] 115.7] 165.2) 1444] 145.1] 143.3 132.9 
182.0; 167.1 | 173.6) 138.6) 108.9; 143.6) 1748) 117.9] 131.3) 1164] 166.0/ 145.3) 145.0)! 143.7 133.7 
























































! See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 

















[1926 = 100] 
1947 1946 1939 
Group and subgroup 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | Aug. 

All commodities..............-..-... 3147.8 | 2146.9 | 2147.7 | 2149.5 | 2144.5 | $141.5.) 2140.9 | 2139.7 | 9134.1 | 124.0] 129.1] 124.7) 112.9 75.0 
Farm products... .................... 177.9| 175.7 | 177.0] 182.6] 170.4] 165.0] 168.1 | 169.8| 165.3| 154.3] 161.0] 157.0| 140.1 61.0 
ee 0} 202.4; 199.8; 203.3] 171.1 162.6 | 163.0 | 165.4] 174.2] 170.6 | 169.0] 181.4] 151.8 51.5 
Livestock and poultry_.........-. 200.9 | 198.7} 199.2] 216.0; 201.5 | 189.6] 194.7] 197.4 | 174.6] 150.4] 177.6] 162.9| 137.4 66.0 
Other farm products_............ 155.3} 153.5] 156.4] 155.8] 150.5 | 149.7] 152.5] 153.3) 156.1] 151.1] 147.8] 145.7] 137.5 60. 1 
Ee icnntnansnenumiebad 161.8 | 159.8 | 162.4] 167.6] 162.0] 156.2} 160.1] 165.4] 157.9] 131.9] 149.0] 140.2] 112.9 7,2 
Dairy products.................-. 140.9 | 138.8] 148.8] 157.6] 161.8] 164.6] 180.0] 182.0] 185.5] 169.1) 161.8] 156.9]! 127.3 67.9 
RR 149.2] 151.7] 154.1] 150.4] 141.3] 139.9] 139.5] 136.1 | 128.5] 127.4] 124.7] 124.9] 101.7 71.9 
her jae vegetables............| 145.2] 144.3] 142.2] 141.5 | 134.2] 181.6] 134.5] 139.5 | 122.5] 115.5] 120.4] 130.0] 136.1 58.5 
RRS. ole. 0 a See 208.6 | 203.0 196.7 | 207.3 199. 5 183. 4 188.2 | 202.8 191.4 131.3 198. 1 169. 9 110.1 73.7 
Other Dibinecacmathascascda 139.7 | 138.4] 147.6] 152.8] 146.0] 141.1] 139.0] 141.4] 136.2] 115.5} 114.9] 109.4 08. 1 60.3 
Hite and leather products_......-..- 168.0 165. 6 166. 4 174.6 173.8 175.1 176. 7 172.5 142.4 141.6 138.9 141.2 122. 4 92.7 
SESE ACT 172.6 172. 2 172.1 171.5 171.5 170. 6 169. 9 162.9 145. 2 144.8 140.1 140. 4 129. 5 100.8 
Hides a I oa gia ae 187.1 | 177.7 | 178.1 | 192.2] 191.4] 198.5] 216.5 | 221.0] 153.0] 151.5] 155.8] 169.3] 121.5 7.2 
OO A iE aI a. 157.1 | 154.5] 158.0] 183.7] 181.1] 181.6] 185.0] 178.1] 138.5] 138.5 | 133.3 | 133.2] 110.7 84.0 
ae aber products........... 138.3 | 138.3 | 137.7] 137.7] 137.1 | 140.3 | 123.6] 123.5] 118.6] 115.8] 115.8] 115.2] 115.2 97.1 
Textile producte....................- 138.9 | 138.9] 139.2] 139.6] 138.0] 136.6] 134.7] 131.6] 128.6] 125.7] 124.0] 118.1] 109.2 67.8 
eS 133.9 | 133.9] 133.0] 133.0] 132.7] 132.4] 129.8] 127.9] 125.5] 122.9] 122.8] 120.5] 120.3 81.5 
eich 193.8 | 193.0] 194.7] 196.6] 193.7] 184.6] 181.6] 174.7] 172.9] 166.6 | 160.0] 148.6 | 139.4 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear-.-.--.--.-- 100.8 100.8 100.8 100.8 100.0 99.3 96.9 89.3 88.8 88.7 87.7 76.3 75.8 61.5 
SEMEL Ch Dal a 37.0 37.0 37.9 37.0 37.0 33.8 33.8 32.0 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 30.2 28.5 
ee 68. 4 67.9 69. 4 73.2 80.2 | 101.2] 103.2] 115.0] 125.7] 126.5] 134.8] 126.7 (2) 44.3 
Woolen and worsted goods__..._. 129.2 129. 2 129.1 127.5 121.9 120.8 119.0 117.7 116.6 113.9 112.8 112.7 112.7 75. 5 
Other textile products--....-.--- 173.8 176.1 175.8 175.1 170.1 169.9 168. 1 161.3 130. 6 126. 7 121.7 113.5 112.3 63.7 
Fuel and sous materials.........- 103.9 103.3 103. 4 100.7 97.9 97.7 96. 1 94.5 94.2 94.3 94.4 90. 3 87.8 72.6 
ee 112.7 112.2 113.9 114.9 114.8 114.7 113.7 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.4 114.5 106. 1 72.1 
a ES 145. 6 145.1 145.0 143. 6 143.3 142.6 138.9 137.4 137.2 137.0 136. 7 136.1 132.8 06. 0 
| GRRE RLS 157.3 | 155.7] 155.4] 155.2] 155.1 | 152.5] 147.5] 147.5] 147.5] 147.5 | 147.0] 147.5] 133.5 104.2 
inc cctoncantasssenee« (2) (?) 64.3 64.3 65.7 64.9 65.8 65. 2 64. 1 64.7 63.9 65. 6 67.2 75.8 
in areetriniiadibioninn () 85.0 84.0 84.9 84.3 80.8 83.1 84.4 80.8 80. 6 79. 5 80.7 79.6 86.7 
Petroleum and products......__- 87.5 86.8 86.3 81.7 76.6 76.5 75.8 73.4 73.1 73.0 72.8 65.1 64.0 61.7 
Metals and metal products. -_....._.- 3142.6 | 2141.4 | 3140.3 | 2139.9 | 3137.9 | 2138.0 | $134.7 | 3130.2 | 3125.8 114.2 114.0 113.3 112.2 93. 2 
Agricultural im ~~ anne 118.2 117.8 116.6 116.8 117.6 117.5 117.1 112.5 108.7 108. 6 108. 5 107. 2 107.0 03.5 
Farm machinery.........._.- 119.7 119.2 118.0 118.2 119.0 119.0 118.6 113.8 109.9 109. 8 109. 7 108. 7 108. 4 94.7 
 " O" Paes 131.4 | 128.6] 127.6] 126.9] 125.0] 123.9! 117.4] 114.0] 113.7] 113.5] 113.3] 111.3] 110.1 95.1 
Motor vehicles. ................- $149.4 | 2149.3 | 2148.8 | 3149.2 | 2149.3 | 3151.3 | 2151.0 | 3148.2 | 3143.6 (2) (2) (?) (’) 92.5 
Nonferrous metals..............- 142.9} 143.9] 141.0] 139.0] 131.3] 130.5] 129.3] 118.4; 101.8] 101.4] 101.4] 102.7 99. 2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating........._- 119.1 | 120.0} 118.2] 117.9] 117.1] 117.0] 114.9] 107.2] 107.2] 107.2] 106.3] 106.0] 106.0 79.3 
Building materials__.............._.- 175.2 | 177.0] 178.8] 177.5] 174.8] 169.7] 157.8] 145.5 | 134.8] 133.8] 132.7] 132.1 129.9 89.6 
| Shara 134.7 | 134.5 | 134.5] 132.4] 132.3] 132.2] 130.0] 129.1] 127.8] 127.7] 126.0] 122.5] 121.3 90. 5 
te TS 114.3 114.0 114.0 112.3 109.9 108. 3 106. 9 107.0 106. 5 106. 5 105.8 104.0 102. 6 91.3 
ae 266. 1 269. 4 273.5 269. 3 263. 6 249.9 227.2 192.1 178.9 178. 2 177.6 177.3 176.0 90. 1 
Paint and paint materials. -____.- 163.9 169. 2 175. 5 176.1 173.9 171.2 155. 4 151.3 119.2 116.7 113.9 114.9 108. 6 82. 1 
Plumbing and heating........._- 119.1 120.0 118, 2 117.9 117.1 117.0 114.9 107.2 107.2 107. 2 106. 3 106. 0 106. 0 79.3 
Structural steel_................. 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.7 127.7 127: 7 120.1 120. 1 120.1 120. 1 120. 1 120.1 120.1 107.3 
Other building materials.........' 145.1] 144.8] 143.7] 143.5] 141.5] 139.0] 131.8] 125.3] 122.5] 121.4] 120.9] 119.9] 118.4 80.5 
se and allied products--.-_-__- 120.2] 127.1 | 133.2] 132.2] 129.3 | 128.1] 125.7] 118.9 99.9 98. 4 98. 4 99.3 06. 4 74.2 
She SVE 118.7 | 118.7] 119.5] 114.5] 113.8] 112.7] 111.8] 106.9 98.8 98. 6 98. 4 98. 5 98. 0 83. 8 

joer and pharmaceutical mate- 
ee Se RES 156.1 | 173.6] 181.0 | 182.7] 182.5] 181.7] 181.2] 152.8] 111.5] 110.3] 110.1] 112.6] 109.4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials. _...........- 101.8 102. 5 101.2 101.8 99.2 99.9 95.1 96. 3 91.9 90. 2 04.4 88, 2 82.7 65.5 
Beimee fertilisere................. 96. 8 96. 7 96. 7 96. 3 96. 3 95.5 93. 6 91.1 90.5 90.0 87.7 86. 6 86.6 73.1 
ss | “ROR ae 139.2} 179.9 | 220.1 | 231.5] 214.3] 210.6} 203.0] 191.0] 111.1] 103.3] 102.5] 114.2] 102.1 40.6 
Housefurnishing goods_............-.- 1290.2} 128.8] 127.8] 125.8] 124.6] 123.3] 120.2] 118.2] 115.3] 113.6] 112.6] 111.9] 110.4 85.6 
© AOS) TES Be 137.2 136.9 135. 2 131.4 129.6 128. 4 126. 3 124.4 121.3 119.4 118.5 117.3 114.8 90.0 
—_ “as TSAR SR 120.9 120.3 120.0 120.0 119.5 118.2 113.9 111.8 109. 2 107. 5 106. 6 106. 4 106. 1 81.1 
EE TTT TA 115.8 | 116.1 | 115.7] 115.3] 110.9] 110.3 | 108.9] 106.5] 104.0] 102.1 | 102.0] 101.3 98. 5 73.3 
Automobile tires and tubes_____-. 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 60. 5 
ES RD ly NTR SER! 253.3 | 237.4 208.9] 238.4] 178.6 | 181.7] 193.8] 210.8] 217.2 | 201.8] 221.1 | 246.3 197.8 68. 4 
Paper and pulp..............._.- 154.2] 154.3] 152.5] 145.1] 143.4] 141.9] 136.4] 127.7] 124.6} 121.9] 119.6] 117.1 115.6 80.0 
Rupee, wade................... 37.1 45.6 52.0 52.9 52.9 51.2 46. 2 46. 2 46. 2 46. 2 46. 2 46.2 46. 2 34.9 
Other miscellaneous | ee" Se 121.7 122.1 123.3 122. 2 118.8 118.1 117.0 113.3 108. 2 106. 5 105. 0 101.9 101.0 81.3 















































1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
2 Not available. 
§ See footnote 2, table D-7. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Due to Labor-Management Disputes! 



































Workers involved in Man-days idle during 
Number of stoppages stoppages month or year 
Month and year P bie 
Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- ree he | 
month or year| ing month | monthoryear| ing month Number eine thee | 
Re en eee ae RG Lt 1 BES 4 Ts SES 16, 900, 000 0.2 fe 
Tins ddvetndvich ctcduiiskbcbubdiibhids dpdtubetatcdebiakdn « ) eppeeey Sees i | | a 38, 000, 000 .47 
Wl dcstsideltpvetcecybheahdbatiiedhd>addendebatiidelaa TE a dnasaateotnguns 4,600, 000 |... 222.2222. 116, 000, 000 1.43 . 
fe a oe - ee oe 388 758 181, 000 455, 000 4, 580, 000 75 ; 
PU atten dctinkébockdl dtisodsdetdentdhabeienedadall 563 910 228, 000 408, 000 3, 970, 000 . 58 
Sh, «dutch asidh aitdbeubindbivccnmcttttdendeanle 560 965 227, 000 425, 000 3, 900, 000 . 56 
Pi sedetddcebdhchtiedsdetidendclathbachanatnl 499 853 356, 000 499, 000 4, 880, 000 .77 
ll icduiabtbecedhdettodedntddevtahuhbboakdndinh 516 S48 307, 000 467, 000 6, 220, 000~ 85 
Dt icdcosntebnancntddipenhtadbdnsbbiatanenel 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 4, 980, 000 .77 
0 ES a Far ere ae ae 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 . 46 
Ee Be Pacictsdd bockice cumbbccdotedscecécsbbcesibads 320 475 105, 000 165, 000 1, 375, 000 = 
Pt? "co chehéccohdhdibecdsénétavbsntciitesesdsdike 290 475 75, 000 150, 000 1, 240, 000 SS 
DT widatichincondidibendstnitiinasdnicitiaashundiiba 330 525 100, 000 165, 000 1, 100, 000 oa 
Ane iccnduballbdccedhaibedsdnbbducdsbdiiiintndadel’ 460 625 600, 000 650, 000 7, 750, 000 1.1 P 
ET Siniducéabubbdcobudabbuanttidentchehs}$ dutch 425 650 200, 000 625, 000 5, 700, 000 8 
FER nnnndeictidtanbebetinbodtiinttintetathdeostecnh 350 600 475, 000 625, 000 3, 750, 000 5 P 
t 
1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, or near as on other establishments or industries whose employees t ( 
involving six or more Workers and continuing as long as a full - or — are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fi ? Preliminary estimates. Figures for early months of 1947 revised but not 
days idle’ and ‘‘workers involved” cover all workers made i in establish final. t 


ments directly mvolved in a stoppage. They do not measure the 


F: Building and Construction ' 
TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ' ; 








tate 




































































Estimated expenditures (in millions) . 
a 
Type of construction 1947 1946 1946 | 1939 | 
July ?| June?| May*| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Total | Total oad 
Tota! construction. ..... eR BS $1,325 ($1,235 |$1,115 |$1,028 | $054 | $913 | $066 |$1, 054 /$1, 151 |$1, 243 |$1, 237 |$1, 223 $1, 145 |$11,604| $6, 836 ; 
New construction ¢.......................- 1,139 | 1,059 953 876 826 795 839 905 987 | 1,070 | 1,066 | 1,056 982 | 9,890 | 6,062 1 
Private construction... ............... 850 799 720 662 648 634 666 711 745 788 800 3809 767 | 7,739 3, 619 1 
Residential caning (nonfarm) . - 415 382 342 306 285 284 300 320 335 347 356 347 324 | 3,183 | 2,114 1 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 283 250 243 240 247 260 275 296 308 318 315 321 317 | 3,350 785 
BE escdebbcbocasdibdbood 132 135 139 142 146 152 159 166 171 171 167 159 149 | 1, 689 254 
GE chabantecasdenahec< 74 70 60 55 57 62 69 80 86 93 95 107 116 | 1,114 287 
/ EE EE GN SP 47 45 44 43 44 46 47 50 51 54 53 55 52 547 244 i 
Farm construction................ 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 10 20 40 50 60 50 350 226 5 
I oth chbboamcbditcdes 122 117 98 86 96 80 81 85 82 83 79 81 76 856 494 5 
Public construction... ................ 289 260 233 214 178 161 173 194 242 282 266 247 215 | 2,151 2, 443 
Residential eee - pete 6 6 i) 16 24 33 39 61 68 66 54 42 32 387 65 1! 
Nonresidential buildt “(except 
military and naval ities)... 48 44 41 41 36 32 33 23 27 32 35 32 30 319 835 
Industrial facilities *........... 2 2 3 4 3 3 5 5 7 a 9 7 6 &4 23 
Be Gedkctelks tticckdbusebe 46 42 38 37 33 29 23 18 20 23 26 25 24 235 $12 
Military and naval facilities... — 16 15 15 15 12 12 12 16 17 20 16 18 14 188 125 F 
DD, 4d ivantatetbhctndadthine 135 117 95 75 48 34 37 57 76 99 93 91 81 706 835 F 
0 public S4 78 73 67 58 50 52 47 54 65 68 64 58 551 583 
i ESS 45 40 35 29 25 23 24 23 27 32 32 30 23 270 330 - 
State and local #.........._. 39 38 38 38 33 27 23 24 27 33 36 34 30 281 253 
Minor building repairs.................... 186 176 162 152 128 118 127 149 164 173 171 167 163 | 1,804 774 a 
Resident SD So. .nasddboneds< 63 60 54 47 36 33 32 35 43 47 47 47 48 §21 290 bi 
Nonresidential ey | as 65 62 58 55 52 50 55 60 63 66 69 70 70 753 180 Pp 
Farm construction .......... 58 54 50 50 40 35 40 54 58 60 55 50 45 530 304 es 
ce 
! Estimated construction expenditures re t the monetary value of the New construction includes expenditures for additions and alterations. 
volume of work accomplished d the given period of time in continental 5 Excludes nonresidential building by priv owned public utilities. 
United States. These figures be aye ey hg f- value of tE for facilities to produce aheauie bambe ee ensheded. 
——- reported in the tables on urban building and Federal con- 7 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation and power pro ae. 
2. ' Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service 
inary. en 
np prelza * Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building 
‘Joint on estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of permit are geal required. 
, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. © Covers maintenance sos and sepals. 
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Construction, by Type of Project ! 


TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 


















































Value (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
. Buildings * development 
All types Electri- Highways, Water and} All other 
of projects | Airports ? ‘e ye River, her- fication ¢ =a cowage types ¢ 
onresi- ama- r, an 
Residential dential tion flood 
control 
ee ee) $1, 533, 439 ®) 1 $63,465 | * $497,020} $73,797 | $115,913 | $14,878 | $511,685 | $154,807 | $100, 965 
Ses, otal cconsiitnatiinainn 1, 586, 753 231, 071 438, 151 115, 612 109, 811 29, 775 355, 701 118, 131 | 183, 590 
SE cinta dhocupdibcdhieonun 7, 775, 497 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580,917 150, 708 67, 087 32, 538 347, 988 152, 343 | 315, 268 
$e cotebihcboccss diindipianeie 1, 450, 237 14, 859 435, 453 114, 203 169, 253 131, 152 4, 541 535, 784 13, 231 | 31, 761 
OY Se 284, 353 4, 472 73, 758 31, 648 44, 670 654 399 89, 680 2, 750 13, 322 
DI to nandhbnctheeces 186, 785 828 76, 768 12, 959 31, 002 5, 254 0 50, 766 8, 168 1, 040 
i attics tinh cee 143, 221 282 56, 495 1, 784 975 29, 661 0 52, 211 68 1, 745 
cnc atiindhbqosae 97, 757 358 36, 475 6, 120 671 932 0 52, 666 418 117 
AEE 94, 873 261 1, 147 2, 769 32, 909 2, 027 80 55, 480 169 $l 
November...........--.-- 45, 833 2, 012 294 8, 702 5, 263 635 233 28, 503 0 101 
ccheiil> jiidnonide 54, 100 122 204 7, 898 572 1, 908 3, 200 39, 966 0 50 
1067: TEE od cen adiddccdeoace 86, 167 2, 159 388 35, 903 2, 447 19, 231 475 25, 561 20 458 
res 58, 508 237 2, 595 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 536 
ees 92, 913 340 5, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 414 42, 388 46 701 
i itininecs)abebenseceGe 122, 646 387 7, 035 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 625 
EEE = 120, 696 1,348 5, 968 14, 486 4, 443 27, 148 182 64, 242 2, 217 662 
Rh siden ncn dt gttbanen 159, 906 3, 167 19, 423 29, 554 11, 690 36, 530 667 56, 358 1,371 1, 146 
1 Covers projects financed wholly or poet Sem Federal funds. Ex- 5 Covers forestry, railroad construction and other types of heavy engineering 
cludes — construction. Projects classified as secret by the military —— 2 . o c. Au eth 
are exclu . nclu my other types.’”’ 
7Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement 


2 ee hangars and other buildings, which are included, under building 
construction. 

3 Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 

4 Data differ from those published peewee due to the exclusion of loans 
granted by the Rural Electrification Administration. 


Administration —_ for which a break-down of residential and non- 
residential costs is not available. 

8 See footnote 7. 

* Revised. 

10 Preliminary. 


TABLE F-3: Estimated Permit Valuation! of Urban Building Construction Scheduled To Be Started, by 
Class and by Source of Funds? 












































{In thousands] 
All building construction New residential building ® New nonresidential building | A4@/tions, alterations, 
Period , | 
- Non-Federal ™ | 
on- ee se) ae . on- x a Non- |p ’ 
Total Federal Federal | Total Federal} Total Federal Federal | Total Federal | Federal 
Private | Public 
BE ncedctinsccccccenbegeccense $2, 704, 239/$1, 066, 092)$1, 638, 147) $915, 079 ae eer _|$313, 336/$1, 510, 688) $222, 998) $1, 287, 690/$278, 472 $241, 351) $37, 121 
tnd th oconcnchitiebooundé 4, 728, 080) 4, 290,600! 437, 480/2, 501, 162)$2, 147, 256) $54, 788) 209,118) 1, 457, 142)1, 415, 071 42,071) 769,776) 728,273) 41, 503 
Bs bndcnckudébgoccevcs 416,483) 360, 248 56, 235) 266,229) 213, 590 0} 52,639 90,415) 90,365 50| 59,839) 56,293) 3, 546 
Se 411,512) 347,480 64,032) 242, 760 188, 787 8,810) 45,163 106, 200} 104, 502 1,698) 62,552) 54,191 8, 361 
0 a ee 413,758; 348,475 65, 283| 237,781 183, 537; 9,060) 45,184 110,030; 105, 362 4,668) 65,947) 59, 576 6, 371 
tt hesapchithehboood 424, 350, 754 73,899) 263,847 194,962} 25,390; 43,495 92,199) 92,188 11| 68,607) 63,604, 5,003 
ED nn chs dbocandi 347, 316, 304 30.718} 193, 498 173, 775 0} 19,723 94, 671 89, 707 4,964) 58,853) 52,822) 6,031 
ES ES 337, 351 324, 509 12,842} 193, 991 184,198} 8,441 1, 352 85,259} 83, 986 1,273] 68,101} 56,325) 1,776 
November............-.--- 272, 745} 263, 253 9,492; 149,863 149, 581 0 282 81, 507 73, 091 8,416) 41,375) 40, 581) 794 
ER. ccnctibindhnoaneu 229, 221, 059 8,750} 109,101; 109,101 0 0 78,514} 70,792 7,722} 42,194] 41,166; 1,028 
pS Ses 265, 249, 886 15,697; 132, 444 125, 180 7, 264 0 83, 506; 76, 522 6,984; 49,633) 48, 184 1,449 
SEES PGs 277,060; 269, 286 7,774| 139,793) 139,793 0 0 86,376} 79, 562 6,814; 50,891) 49, 931 960 
Ti cincasusbbebhoon dit 382,344) 372, 565 9,779} 207,967; 206,381) 1,586 0} 109,887) 102,830 7,057) 64,490! 63,354) 1,136 
SRE Fiala sal Gs 440, 289 429, 276 11,013) 241,815 239, 866 0 1, 949 123, 558} +115, 920 7,638} 74,916) 73, 490! 1, 426 
SE SE ee 427, 406 418, 614 8,792) 227,947 227, 947 0 0 126, 734; 120, 201 6, 533) 72,725) 70,466) 2,259 
First 5 months of 1946_........- 2, 291, 230| 2,118,766) 172,464)1,110,321; 963,315) 3,088) 143,918) 808,762) 795, 443 13, 319) 372, 147| 360,008 12,139 
First 5 months of 1947 #......... 1, 792, 683| 1, 739, 628 53, 055 9, 966 939, 167 8, 850 1, 949 530,061) 495,035 35, 026) 312,656) 305,426, 7, 230 




















1 Ineludes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 
2 Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) urban 
building construction are based upon building permit reports received from 
Places Em about 85% of the urban population of the United States; 


estimates of erally financed p s are compiled from notifications of 
contracts awarded w are obtained from other Federal 


4 Revised. 


agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of 
incorporated places of 2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a 
small number of incorporated civil divisions. 

3 Includes value of dormitories, hotels, and other nonhousekeeping residen- 
tial buildings in addition to housekeeping units shown in table 7. 


5 Preliminary. 





the Census, covers all 
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TABLE F-4: Estimated Number and Permit Valuation ' of New Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be 
Started in Urban Areas,? by Type and Source of Funds 

















Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Privately financed Privately financed 
Period All. |Publie- an | Publiet ; 
“mes | nanesd 2-fam- | Multi- | 4wellings 2fam- | M 
- ulti- ‘am- ulti- 
RS rs , 838 | 95,946 | 184,892 | 138,008 | 15,747 | 80,237 | $895,511 | $206,933 | $598,578 | $478,665 | $42,629 | $77, 284 
Wee bessseccuctesccucuscownussdseieees 528,775 | 98,737 | 430,018 | 358,126 | 24,271 | 47,621 | 2,445,773 | 331,887 | 2,113,886 | 1,830,395 | 102,754 | 180,737 
SE Tl «don acdeantoococulinnbode 245 | 14,688 | 43,557 | 35,825 | 3,283 4,449 262, 671 51, 131 211, 540 182,052 | 13, 464 16, 024 
SE. a eae 52,062 | 13,9032 | 38,130 | 31,388 | 2,156 4, 586 237, 391 50, 190 187, 201 160, 038 , 204 17, 959 
RECESS. & .. 52,178 | 14,212 | 37,966] 31,170} 1,980 4, 816 230, 008 48, 720 181, 288 157, 833 8, 218 15, 237 
= LA Te 55,106 | 16,446 | 38,660] 32,921 | 1,943 3, 796 257, 755 64, 285 193, 470 168, 555 8, 654 16, 261 
September. . aiihinn .| 42,563 | 7,519 | 35,044] 29,335) 2,050 3, 659 191, 455 18,777 172, 678 150, 795 8, 960 12, 923 
Sil aascoccescesupentnbanses 37, 401 1,334 | 36,067] 20,576) 1,899 4, 592 193, 385 9, 792 183, 593 156, 482 8, 290 18, 821 
November. . aaeaenoase 28, 661 122 | 28,539 23,747 | 1,504 3, 198 149, 579 282 149, 297 126, 948 7, 397 14, 952 
 ccancanctdinmlabosese 21, 369 0; 21,369; 17,469 977 2, 923 108, 284 0 108, 284 92, 385 4, 447 11, 452 
EE cn nnccacindindtminmdanamiiall 25,383 | 1,084 24,209] 20,537] 1,406 2, 266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 9, 732 
i , « codceaneienmetanuawetl 27, 074 0} 27,074 | 22,156; 1,615 3, 303 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 613 6, 375 13, 455 
ERNE BS. EEE 37, 649 491 37,158 | 30,615 | 2,448 4,095 206, 511 1, 586 204, 925 176, 084 10, 763 18, 078 
IED 20-------noonnensegwores 42, 862 328 | 42,534) 35,214] 3,142 4,178 240, 390 1, 949 238, 441 202,847 | 13,478 22, 116 
Ee ubahesesescseéuntnaanoosos 41, 138 0} 41,138] 383,670 | 3,085 4, 383 224, 950 0 224, 951 189, 254 | 14,068 21, 629 
First 5 months of 1046*............... 239,415 | 45,172 | 194,243 | 162,520 | 11,672 | 20,051 | 1,077,916 139, 841 938, 075 817,359 | 47,584 73, 132 
First 5 months of 1947® ....._....... 174, 106 1,903 | 172,203 | 142,192 | 11, 786 18, 225 942, 066 10, 799 931, 267 795, 231 51,026 85, 010 









































' Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates for 1947 cover new temporary housing projects outside of the Federal tem- 


for bullding to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. porary re-use “ 
* Starts data for 1946 cover only those oanly dwelling units in the Federal 3 Includes 1- 2-family dwellings with stores. 
temporary re-use housing program which were provided by dismantling : — multifamily dwelling units with stores. 


temporary war structures and their re-erection at new sites. Starts data > 
* Preliminary. 


TABLE F-5: Estimated Permit Valuation! of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be Started in 
Urban Areas,’? by General Type and by Source of Funds 



























































Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government Public works and All other 
buildings buildings # buildings 4 buildings § buildings ¢ utility buildings 7 buildings * 
Year and month 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
(ineludin Non- | (includ+| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- 
F “d — Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal 
ose Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) 
0 A Se ee 1, 457, 142 |1, 415,071 | 396,923 | 395,320 | 660,498 | 669,498 | 190,098 | 167,327 | 12,042 3,624 | 101,241 | 92,033 | 87,340 87, 340 
fo a ee 90, 415 90,365 | 24, 24,634 | 40,061 | 40,061 11,695 | 11,605 398 6, 6, 638 6, 939 6, 939 
et eedad 106, 200 104,502 | 34,118 | 34,063 | 34,840 | 34,840; 19,602; 19,448 1,817 328 9,714 9,714 6, 109 6, 109 
a le eS: 110, 030 105,362 | 32,000 | 32,009 | 44,777 | 44,777 19, 871 15, 271 288 5, 864 5, 864 7, 153 7, 153 
 nntions 92, 199 92, 188 21,779 | 21,779} 38,851 38, 851 15, 453 15, 453 212 201 7, 489 7, 489 8. 415 8, 415 
September... ... 04, 671 89,707 | 33,262 {| 33,110] 30,939 | 30,939 15,276) 10,464 492 492 6, 447 6, 447 8, 255 8, 255 
aA Ses 85, 259 83,986 | 21,123 | 21,123 | 35,264 | 35, 264 049 | 12,793 170 153 6, 422 6, 422 8, 231 8, 231 
November... .. 81, 507 73, 091 20,944 | 20,944] 23,2671! 23, 267 16, 168 7, 752 321 321 14, 585 14, 585 6, 222 6, 222 
| Mel 78, 514 70,792 | 22,665 | 22,665 24,328 | 24,328; 15,643 12,336 157 157 | 11,382 6, 968 4, 338 4, 338 
1947; January....... 83, 506 76,522 | 22,889 | 22,889) 31,439 | 31,439 16, 323 9, 339 257 257 7,719 7, 719 4,879 4, 879 
February ...... 86, 376 79,562 | 20,079 | 20,080) 30,785 | 30,785 17,727 | 11,033 659 539 10, 136 10, 136 6, 989 6, 989 
alll 109,887 | 102,830 | 26,813 | 26,813 | 38,780 | 38,780 | 26,310; 19,322 388 319 | 10,665 | 10,665 6, 931 6, 931 
po A 123, 558 115,920 | 22,907 | 22,007 45,458 | 45,458 24,461 21, 508 7, 399 2, 624 13, 883 13, 883 9, 450 9, 450 
4 Pll 126, 734 120, 201 25,366 | 25,366 | 47,863 | 47,863 | 28,155 | 24,015 3, 246 12,157 | 12,157 9, 947 9, 947 
First 5 months of 
ris : 5 aionths “of 808,762 | 795,443 | 211,023 | 200,557 | 437,232 | 437,232 | 74,036 73,810 8, 516 1,684 | 39,337 | 34,543 | 38,617 38, 617 
= months 
pedabanindnmeniitl 530,061 | 495,035 | 118,055 | 118,055 | 194,325 | 194,325 | 112,976 | 85,307 | 11,949 4,592 | 54,560 | 54,560) 38,196 38, 196 
for bu paredee ee of 4 constrantion contuuts suantet one onemates ‘ Tpeiates pootneneeas and see pe stores ~ gk other mer- 
started in ur places w 0 not issue . Urban, can buildings, garages, gaso’ and service stations 
ined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all Eoinied piebe of 2,500 5 Includes que, hospitals, and other institutional buildings; schools, 
aren OF Pines te tee ane, by special rule, a small number of incor- libraries, etc. 
porated elvil a ivisions. * Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal b , such as 
Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) build- offices, city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, an naval 
ee CERES Ee CICSNESS etic © “Taspieitnnts wanes atte, wendioens ni, 
Pp con percen ur coun nee 
estimates of F ly fnanoed projects are comp! of gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, e 
construction contracts awarded, w are 0 ey Pier eis tes, Gade, ciekies ont bares, and other building 


“ie cintcs tactories navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants “ear. — 
industrial warehouses, and other building ( and similar 
‘uction 
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TABLE’ F-6: Estimated Number 


of Dwelling Units or Equivalent Living Accommodations Started 

































































and Completed in Nonfarm Areas 
New family-dwelling units Con- New family-dwelling units Con- 

verted verted 

family family 
Grand Permanent ! units Grand Permanent ! Federal} units | 

total Tempo- dormi- total tempo- | dormi- 

Total rary 2 r Total rary re- , 

an use pro- an 
Total | Private | Public pa. — Total | Private} Public | Meer | trailors # 
Started Completed 
1946: Total. ....-...- 1, 001, 800 | 778,000 | 670, 500 | 662, 500 8,000 | 107, 500 | 223,800 || 642,300 |5476, 400 | 437,800 | 437, 800 (8) 5 38, 600 | ? 165, 900 
January .....-.-.- 51,000 | 42,600 | 37,500 | 36,900 600 5, 100 8, 400 ) _ a 15,900 | 15, 900 io 6, 200 
February - -....- 55,500 | 49,800 | 42,400 | 42,400 0 7, 400 5,700 || 25,000 |......... 17,360 | 17,300 | 7, 700 
Mareh......... 88,200 | 70,500 | 62,000 | 62,000 0 8,500 | 17,700 || 27,300 |....._--- 18,700 | 18,700 f= . 

—_ Dbcasnasta 98,600 | 80,300 | 67,000 | 67,000 0 | 13,300] 18,300 | er oe 21,000 | 21,000 | ae 9, 200 
ilidieccedcndée 105,700 | 83,400 | 67,100 | 67,100 0} 16,300 | 22,300 _ | eee 25,100 | 25, 100 D Bowes 9, 600 
)~ eeeee 04,300 | 79,900 | 64,100 | 62,800 1,300 | 15,800} 14,400 |} 42,300 |......... 30,600 | 30, 600 i 11, 700 
a ecccects 106, 500 | 78,500 | 62,600 | 61,300 1,300 | 15,900 | 28,000 G65 }........- 36,700 | 36,700 0 2 13, 300 
August. ....-..- 108, 500 | 81,700 | 65,400 | 61,900 3,500 | 16,300 | 26,800 || 60,600 |......... 43,400 | 43, 400 9 -Loee 17, 200 
September----- 102, 800 | 66,000 | 57,600 | 57,600 0 8,400 | 36, 800 | 49,700 | 49, 700 i] = 31, 400 
October__...-.- 78,600 | 58,200 | 57,800 56, 500 1, 300 400 | 20,400 \ 3» =e , 500 ; © Twas 30, 800 
November... --- 61,800 | 47,800 | 47,700 | 47,700 0 100 | 14,000 $7,800 |........ 61,200 | 61, 200 O fsce 26, 600 
SaaS 50,300 | 39,300 | 39,300 | 39,300 0 (5) 11, 000 94,900 |.........| 62,700 | 62,700 (5) peek dul $2, 200 
1947; January_...--..-. 52,800 | 40,100 | 40,100 | 39,000 1, 100 0; 12,700 97,400 | 78,600 | 62,600 | 62,600 0} 16,000 18, 800 
February - .---- 53,000 | 44,100 | 44,100 | 44,100 0 0 8, 900 91,700 | 75,800 |} 60,300 | 60,300 () 15, 500 14, 900 
Mareh......... 67,400 | 58,400 | 58,400 | 58, 400 0 0 9, 000 87,300 | 72,700 | 57,700 | 57,700 0} 15,000 14, 600 
, 3s 80,200 | 68,700 | 68,700 | 68,700 0 0] 11,500 |} 82,600 | 65,900 | 59,500 | 59,400 100 6, 400 16, 700 
SS 81,500 | 72,800 | 72,500} 72,500 0 200 8, 800 78,700 | 62,500 | 59,900 | 59,900 0 2, 600 16, 200 
cee 84,700 | 77,200 | 75,200 | 75,000 200 2,000 | *7, 500 || * 74, 900 ; 63,000 | 62,800 200 3,800 | *8, 100 















































1 Covers both conventional and prefabricated units. 

2 See footnote 2, table 4. 

3 These figures are presented in terms of equivalent living accommodations, 
that is, two dormitory accommodations are counted as one dwelling unit. 
They cover: family dwelling units — by the conversion of existing 
structures at the original site; dormitory accommodations whether built at 
new locations or converted at the original site; and trailers. 

4 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use 
housing res which were provided by dismantling temporary war struc- 
tures and their re-erection at new sites. 

§ Monthly data not available. 
* Less than 50 units. 





? Monthly figures include completed new family dwelling units in the 
Federal temporary re-use program provided by dismantling temporary war ~ 
structures and their re-erection at new sites, which, if they could be segre- 
gated, would be shown in column 6. 


§ Preliminary. 


* Excludes dwelling units provided by the conversion of existin 


by private owners as estimates for this segment are not available. 


structures 


During 


ay 1947 a total of 1,400 such units were started and 4,000 were completed. 

Source: Estimates are by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, except in the case 
of estimates for privately financed conversions and Federal temporary re-use 
units which are from the Office of the Housing Expediter, and estimates for 
trailers which are from the Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE F-7; Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 
Started in 29 Leading Industrial Areas ' 
Number of dwelling units started 
Industrial area ? 1947 1946 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug July | June | May | Apr 
PE ee eh et 487 415 345 365 435 460 590 655 565 675 775 615 695 
Boston " tate 587 830 530 245 325 450 495 355 385 655 550 555 570 
| SPEER Sy sere eS 345 205 155 170 170 2380 200 345 240 580 270 365 
Sh chun dncepcubdinedbinmaatitaeinieaiaaeae 1,342) 1,190 700 720; 1,105 1, 485 1, 410 1,225 | 2,005 | 2,300; 2,220) 1,565 1, 695 
SEES, 1b bd ncodbaccenditaciibicentiin dil 493 610 400 300 410 515 770 735 670 555 460 655 
| NOE LLL, AE APE HE 250 275 185 180 140 205 370 225 285 320 170 315 255 
ES ST aS Ber sree a 42 540 505 275 245 355 425 675 375 540 480 630 
RE I aera AS 354 270 270 275 380 330 565 525 635 680 735 730 670 
8. a ctsacnadonindbbocisdiialn 1,615 | 1,485 810 615 730 | 1,195 | 1,195 | 1,355! 1,500| 1,425] 1,455/| 2,010 1, 745 
PE: ian, a sentinoagoiahdiibelihcesdilinll 457 400 455 210 180 330 340 395 335 340 365 375 
te 0 nmnielipacghantadtle ct thi. 258 160 65 65 110 110 95 120 140 140 130 170 145 
A... ssticcennnhdiiith Miao sdausiie 260 230 130 160 150 165 270 260 475 270 240 240 225 
TTS Gy. sere aS 166 125 95 95 120 155 315 210 220 225 295 300 315 
DL, .ccsndeiipandacasddihdiinccntiiinde 5,006 | 5,040 | 5,675 | 3,855 | 4,630 | 4,005 | 3,905|) 4,980/ 5,135 | 4,255 | 4,390| 5,910 4, 440 
Pa ey ger 415 420 355 270 365 465 380 355 370 
GS Pega Te * 387 120 104 195 220 360 425 305 475 310 545. 625 475 
Minneapolis-St. Paul._...... ith cinco mdi 418 195 210 210 410 495 580 585 715 600 7380 765 835 
New York-Newark-Jersey City 4..........__- 1,900 | 2,495 1,810 | 2,865 | 2,030 | 3,270 | 3,640) 4,305| 4,545 | 3,440 | 3,905) 3,700 3, 895 
Philadeiphia-Camden....................- ib. 896 805 375 350 385 855 775 730 | 1,005) 1,200 1,315 | 1,185 1, 495 
a IRS IT Sita at} age sad &49 455 185 280 370 380 390 720 530 500 495 510 605 
RO: 30. isk cecccandithdibe ional dilids 330 315 325 350 175 280 265 365 365 300 330 350 480 
San Francised. .... iesddpoces ddteddibonntiiash 1,664 | 1,790 1, 505 1, 570 945 1, 365 985 1, 610 1, 520 1, 405 1, 960 1, 760 1, 545 
... \lcccssecbaiidocdnoesdilladie (5) 5 430 360 700 850 900 755 860 920 965 
es. ccccdebuanoesthiodibe 135 65 40 30 85 85 70 100 120 115 135 150 160 
> OAS SP RTS a 671 495 405 310 325 330 490 660 700 495 795 845 
Sane my] ee ee eee ee 124 & 10 5 15 110 95 125 135 140 45 100 135 
CRT PRs HE eae et Fay 95 105 60 40 45 65 110 135 115 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
pa Sr ery tee eae 1, 206 1, 230 OR5 720 705 870 1, 230 800 | 1,020 1,065 | 1,155 1, 030 
NRE gee pe 208 120 30 15 55 90 95 155 1 195 195 215 150 
hid dc cttitin dn snnceosséciabciiiak (6) (5) 60 70 55 100 65 170 100 145 120 160 120 
4 Average construction cost per dwelling unit started * 
I ctidiinnittnitinitiiiininddltdutivinbininisndeaiidea enn $5, 600 | $5,400 | $5,900 | $5,500 | $5,100 | $5,000 | $5,100 | $5,100 | $5,200 | $5,600 | $5,100 | $4,900 | $4,700 
RC aN ene GUC pe 7,200 | 6,800 | 6,000| 7,700 | 7,400} 7,300| 6,700; 8,500| 7,400; 7,500/| 7,500| 7,300 6, 900 
we al ie as Aree pte Maile 8 8, 000 7,900 | 6,900 | 6,900/| 6,800; 7,300| 7,200; 7,200| 6,000; 6,100| 5,800 7, 200 
Dinh tncaneaedbhnnentiinedinmastitentaiann 8,500 | 8,700 | 8,700; 8,500| 7,700| 7,800} 8,700! 8,100| 7,700| 7,800| 7,600/| 7,600 8, 100 
Se nee aca analenninndiaiaial 9,300 | 9,200} 8,800} 8,800| 9,100 | 9,100} 8,400| 8,400 | 8,300! 8,000 | 10,500/| 9,000 9, 600 
SEL, cncecncnondtlaiammniteiiotmntaidenan 8,000 | 7,900 | 8,600) 7,700 7,900 | 7,700 | 7,300 | 7,000 | 6,300 7,000 | 7,000 7, 100 6, 800 
ELLER AE IEE NOES 5 5,600 | 5,700 | 5,600} 5,600 | 6,400| 6,500/ 6,100 | 6,000! 6,800 | 6,600] 6,300/| 6,400 6, 800 
RES uiniealad sedeasecniial 5,700 | 5,700 5, 600 5,400 | 5,700 | 5,800 | 5,700 5,700 | 5,700 5,700 | 5,400 | 7,300 5, 700 
Ge RTE: Brett - 1 pe! ere SE re 8,600 | 8,500} 9,400) 9,800 7,300 | 7,700 8,400 | 7,600 | 6,900 | 6,300) 6,400 5, 000 7, 700 
TERE Se A 4,800 | 4,500; 4,300 | 4,000} 5,900} 4,200| 3,200} 3,000] 3,200/ 3,500; 4,500/ 8,100 5, 500 
Hartford. ....... senbubeabedtatbindiiitancetiil 7,500 | 7,600} 8,100 | 9,000 | 8,400| 7,400/ 7,200 7,400 | 7,000 | 7,300| 7,100} 8,000 7, 300 
RES: ot Se eer 6,200 | 5,600; 6,700 | 5,900) 5,300| 5,400} 4,900 5,300 | 5,600 | 6,500 | 5,800) 5,300 5, 400 
EG 1d cmnanintedeibdaldsaliitetbindtnniniimaneiill 4,600 | 4,300/ 4,900 | 4,800; 4,700 | 4,300| 4,700} 4,400 | 3,900 | 3,700| 4,300) 5,000 5, 000 
EERO AEE ESE tre 6,800 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,600} 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,800} 6,600/| 6,900 | 6,600/ 6,200/ 6,000 5, 900 
lad: ~ eel A th a AE PT xe: ‘ 4,200 | 4,900 4,300 | 4,500| 4,900 | 4,500; 4,400/ 4,600) 4,400/| 5,300| 4,600 3, 700 
ON re rr ee 7,700 | 8,600 | 7,800] 7,300| 8,100; 7,100! 7,800] 7,500| 6,100/| 7,500| 8,000! 7,600 7, 900 
A ETT ELE 8,200 | 8,200; 7,600; 9,000} 7,900; 8,000/ 7,600 | 7,200/ 7,200| 7,100} 7,600| 7,100 7, 400 
ow York-Newark-Jersey City *..........._. 9,100 | 7,400 | 7,400 | 7,000; 8,100| 7,400] 7,600 | 7,700] 7,000| 7,300] 6,900| 7,400 7, 900 
Philadeiphia-Camden........................ 6,900 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 7,100 | 7,300| 6,700} 6,700/| 6,800} 6,800/| 6,700| 6,700/| 6,700 6, 900 
Ee RE SE TE od 7,300 | 7,100 | 7,300} 7,400) 7,600] 7,100} 6,300/ 5,900! 6,300| 5,300! 7,400 6, 400 
EES TEE EE SEE EE: 400 | 3,900 | 4,000 | 4,600/ 4,400/ 4,700| 4,700} 5,100 | 5,400| 5,800 | 4,800/ 4,200 4, 500 
AEE ELLE EIS AP 4 8,100 | 8,000 | 7,900 | 7,700 | 7,600 | 7,400] 6,600| 6,700| 7,800} 7,300| 7,200 7, 800 
ED. - nihnnathinitiinpanatiliiiandl (5) 6,100 | 6,600; 5,000 | 6,300/| 6.900; 5,400 | 5,800/| 6,000/ 6,000 | 5,900} 5,900 6, 000 
i itctindtbecccaktalitecondll 7,000 | 6,700 | 6,900) 6,600 | 7,100 | 6,400/ 6.300| 6,500/ 5,000| 6,400/ 6,100| 5,100 6, 000 
ih Psst meadnéadéesienonnditsiattunadl 6,800 | 6,900 | 6,600) 6,600 | 6,800 | 8,900 | 6,700| 5,400/ 6,000/ 7,100| 4,600! 6,300 6, 100 
ne ary pp anbidbbedinegdnimhcoeasotitinittiiietentd 8,400 | 8,300 | 7,900; 9,700! 9,200; 9,000| 6,900! 5,900 | 6,800; 6,100} 6,500/ 7,700 7, 300 
aaa ee 8,100 | 7,900 | 8,200 | 7,300 | 8,000 / 7,100 | 6,700| 6,900; 7,500 (5) (5) (5) () 
I IG Gecccncdtintedssancénciibenell 8,500 | 8,300 | 8,100 | 7,600 | 7,500) 7,700| 6,600/| 6,600 | 7,900 |. 7,600| 6,700) 8,000 7, 500 
i  hnecdadoedatitinecanitatinaned 5,800 | 6,600 | 5,700| 7,900 | 5,800 | 6,400/| 7,200| 6,000/| 6,400| 5,300/| 7,600/ 6,600 6, 700 
ED Vincicndnnbtiiddiitatucetiittacsods () (5) 6,700 | 7,100 | 6,900 | 6,000 | 8,800; 6,900 | 6,700; 7,000 | 7,000 | 7,000 6, 900 
! Covers all privately financed new family dwelling units. Excludes trail- * Toledo area now being surveyed instead of Youngstown area. 
es SSS, Se a ey aes oe Source: These data were compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
? Industrial areas cover entire counties or groups of counties surrounding the Se seemeetien wee bousieg Statistics Pome build Data = " —., 
cpt ty ce iPolaigggviedar enced on epi rm tuiding Ferm bea fh 
# Based on contractor's estimates. Represents the cost of labor and ma- an a age oy the a sidiee pet it pe camieaien 
terials, and allsubcontracted work. Excludes land and development costs. pom issuing p and lag = oe aa a Le pd A the mast of con 
Pe permanent units financed by the New York City Housing struction, — follow-up of construction jobs for which permits have been 


y 
§ Data not available. 
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TABLE F-8: Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New ' Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling 






























































Units Started, by Source of Funds 
Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 4 
in thousands) 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Year and month obi 
Total Rural Total Rural Total Rural 
nfarm Urban Urban Urban Privatel Publicly 
es areas areas — — areas — — areas — Total finance financed 
CN | nee cuimeynitcind 947,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 |_......-..}...-------]--...---. $4, 475, 000 | $4,475,000 |__. 
, 0 ea ee 93, 000 45, 000 000 93, 000 45, 000 48,000 |....__-- SSR 285, 446 285, 446 
SE ctinteedittnesnnint eros 715, 200 439,582 | 275,618 | 619, 460 369,465 | 249, 995 95, 740 70, 117 25, 623 2, 852, 778 2, 530, 765 $322, 013 
| ae 169, 400 114, 875 54, 525 138, 779 93, 173 45, 606 30, 621 21, 702 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 | 77, 484 
SE ccdcdincnonnacsaseeces 776,200 | 493,963 | 282,237 | 662,526 | 395,642 266, 884 113, 674 98, 321 15, 353 4, 103, 251 3,713,776 | 389,475 
Te encindnonan 83, 400 55, 671 27, 729 67, 031 40, 967 26, 064 16, 369 14, 704 1, 665 437, 981 381, 195 | 56, 786 
Dtsieasenesenee< 79, 800 51, 569 28, 231 799 37, 637 25, 162 17,001 13, 932 3, 060 408, 698 343, 579 | 65, 119 
PE iinbtadcceocsens 78, 500 50, 202 28, 298 61, 346 35, 994 25, 352 17, 154 14, 208 2, 946 398, 644 335, 249 | 63, 305 
Es 81, 300 52, 506 28, 794 61, 902 36, 060 25, 842 19, 398 16, 446 2, 952 412, 378 338, 779 73, 599 
September. - -------- 65, 800 41, 159 24, 641 57, 592 33, 640 23, 952 8, 208 7, 519 689 344, 438 323, 770 20, 668 
he ccnactshadbionan 58, 200 34, 638 23, 562 56, 492 33, 304 23, 188 1, 708 1, 334 374 327, 920 317, 304 10, 616 
November. _-------- 47, 800 28, 733 19, 067 47, 678 28, 611 19, 067 122 122 0 276, 179 275, 897 282 
December..--------- 39, 300 23, 662 15, 638 39, 268 23, 662 15, 606 32 0 32 231, 943 231, 870 73 
oe 40, 100 24, 611 15, 489 38, 998 23, 527 15, 471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 682 7, 423 
February - -..-.---.--- 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
REE 59, 000 33, 674 25, 326 58, 425 33, 183 25, 242 575 491 84 328, 720 326, 456 2, 264 
—_ a 69, 500 38, 858 30, 642 68, 724 38, 530 30, 194 776 328 448 393, 234 388, 155 5, O79 
72, 700 39, 376 33, 324 72, 544 39, 376 33, 168 156 0 156 418, 008 416, 875 1, 133 
1 Covers both ent and temporary new family dwelling units. In- costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi- 
cludes those y dwelling units in the Federal temporary reuse housing vidual projects. 
program provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their re- 3 Housing peak year. 
erection at new sites. 4 Depression, low year. 
3 Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 5 Recovery peak year prior to war-time limitations. 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 6 Last full year under war-time control. 
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